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Bad day at Blackstone 





The ugly side of a Boston school 





by Ric Kahn 





illiam Ubinas, principal of the Blackstone 

Square Community School, in the South 

End, felt as though he was stuck on some 

madhouse merry-go-round when he heard the fire 

alarm’s toll of trouble on the evening of October 9, 
Columbus Day. 

“Tl don’t believe it,” he said to himself. ‘“‘There’s 
something gotta be jinxed here.” 

To Ubinas, the Blackstone — one of the largest 
elementary schools in the Boston Public School 
system — indeed seemed hexed. Last year the 
heating system shut down on the coldest day of 
the year. Then some shallowpate punctured about 
18 holes in the school’s new half-a-million-dollar 
roof. There were also those two suspicious fires, 
one this year and one last, in the former home-ec 
rooms. 

Although school was out of session that 
Monday, Ubinas went to the Blackstone to catch 
up on some work. And now he was sniffing smoke 
as he headed for the C Building, the community 
school, to check out the latest flashpoint. 


By the time he went to investigate, between 7 
and 8 p.m., the fire department was already on 
West Brookline Street, dousing the blaze. The 
flames were sky high, licking at the wooden 
windows. Beyond those windows were the 
eminently combustible auditorium and gymnasi- 
um. If the Boston firefighters hadn’t responded so 
quickly, Ubinas figures, the C Building would have 
been a goner, 

The source of the fire was an abandoned 1980 
Datsun with its windows kicked in. One neighbor- 
hood resident says he’d seen the car lying in wait 
on West Brookline Street for a couple of months. 
Then, that Monday, some wise guy pushed the car 
onto the sidewalk, flipped it against the side of the 
building, and set it afire. 

Some in the neighborhood, spying the flames 
from their windows, didn’t even make a move. For 
them it was, “Oh, well, just another abandoned car 
burning to its chassis.” But for the charged-up 
Ubinas, the scene was hardly routine. He believes 

See BLACKSTONE, page 10 
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Royall Switzler fe 


You again? Just as the gay-rights bill appears to have 
finally cleared both houses of the legislature and be 
headed for the governor's signaturé; former state 
representative and referendum veteran Royall Switzler 
resurfaces and announces he will work for the bill's 
repeal through a 1990 ballot referendum. 

You may remember Switzler, a Wellesley realtor, 
from his aborted bid for governor in 1986. After 
becoming the Republican convention’s nominee, 
Switzler abandoned his candidacy when stories 
surfaced that he had misrepresented his war record. He 
claimed to have been a Special Forces captain in 
Vietnam. In fact he was a sergeant in Korea in the ‘60s. 

The arch-conservative crusader argues that the bill, 
which outlaws discrimination against gay men and 
women in housing, employment, and credit, would 
establish hiring quotas for gays. The bill contains no such 
language. “It effectively forces a certain lifestyle on the 

_ public,” Switzler says. “I don’t think any group needs 
additional protections. There are laws already on the 
books protecting those things. You'll see affirmative action 
[complaints]. It will become an excuse for incompetence.” 

Switzler says two other guardians of tolerance and 
respect — State Senator Ned Kirby (R-Whitman) and State 
Representative Francis Woodward (D-Walpole) — will 
join him in his fight. Switzler will also get help from the 
Family First Coalition, an association of conservative 
church groups. 

After a 17-year struggle to secure basic civil rights for 
gay men and women, the bill has finally won the 
legislature’s approval, and polls show 68 percent of Bay 
Staters support gay civil rights. Yet Switzler and his ilk 
still remain unable to abide by the will of the majority. 











THE ONE-MINUTE INTERVIEW 











Bak Fun Wong on the schools 


In a Boston Public School system that has been heading 
toward petrification, the Josiah Quincy School in 
Chinatown is one of the glimmering gemstones. 

Talk to teachers, parents, and school reformers and 
they'll tell you the key to whether a school passes or fails 
is the person occupying the principal’s office. On October 
26 the Quincy School’s Bak Fun Wong was honored by 
the Boston Citywide Parents Council as principal of the 
year for 1988-’89. How does Wong account for the 
Quincy’s consistent success? And how does he envision 
his role as principal? 

“As I said to my staff'so many times .. . this school is 
not an organization. It’s an organism. There's life in 
there. ... We — teachers, administrators, custodians — all 
respect each other. 

“I see my role as a leader, the head of the body. I have 
to set directions, and have a vision myself. My vision has 
to come from dealing every day with the staff and the 
parents and the students, . . . You have to be open like a 
child to learn from a child. ... Asa principal, I'm 
encouraging every single party.to feel the pulse of the 
school. 

“Today, kids go to school and they see a poster on the 
wall that says, ‘Say no to drugs,’ and ‘Say no to violence.’ 
What is left behind for them to enjoy, to live their 
childhood? We try and celebrate anything we can grab our 
hands on so kids have something to look forward to when 
they come to school. 

“You cannot recognize the head of the body, it’s the 
whole body,” Wong says of his award. “I’m part of the 
whole school and the whole school is part of me.” 











THE SIGN-UP SHEET 


Massachusetts Special Olympics’ third Annual Statewide Soccer Tournament, November 5, 
9.a.m., at the Governor Drummer Prep School, Byfield, Massachusetts, Route 1 North. Call (508) 


774-1501. 





incest Survivors Network informational meeting, November 4, 10:30 a.m. to 12:30 p.m., at the 
Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant Street, Cambridge. Call 354-8807. 


The Cambridge Council on Aging seeks volunteers:to serve as weekly visitors to the 
homebound elderly. Call Sandra Kahn at 498-9039. 


a Volunteers needed to staff Charitoys, a holiday discount toy store, locate 1 at 99 West Cedar 
Street, in Boston, whose proceeds benefit the Eye Research Institute of Boston. Call Anne Bohsack 


at 742-3140. 








SHORT STOPS 





Tenants for 1-2-37 


THIS 
JUST IN. .. 


PROPPING UP 1-2-3 


In a last-minute effort to woo voters their way, the 
people pushing an anti-rent-control referendum in 
Cambridge have purportedly found some new, and 
unlikely, support: Tenants for Proposition 1-2-3. 

But judging by the two-page letter the group mailed 
to Cambridge voters this week, it’s neither very large — 
two members — nor very careful about facts. 

In the process of cheering 1-2-3 — which would 
allow tenants who have lived in rent-controlled 
apartments for two years to buy their units, and exempt 
other units from regulation — the letter writers claim 
the town of Brookline, which also has a rent-control 
policy, approved a package similar to 1-2-3 last year. 
And they claim that package was passed with the 
support of the Brookline Tenant Union (BTU). 

Not so, says Joseph Carey, president of the BTU. The 
Brookline package, passed at Town Meeting last spring, 
was a far cry from 1-2-3. It let some two-year tenants 
buy, but only in so-called hybrid buildings — those that 
have both controlled units and non-controlled condos. 
At the most, that’s 900 of the town’s 7000 or so rent- 
controlled units. Proposition 1-2-3, on the other hand, 
could affect thousands of Cambridge units. 

Although some BTU members helped craft that plan 
— which is on hold after a legal challenge — they did 
so only out of political expediency, figuring a 
compromise on the issue of hybrids wa’ better than 
risking a more severe loss at Town Meeting. The BTU 
membership, however, voted not to endorse the 
package. 

The letter also took a swipe at Patrick Dober, a 
Kennedy School of Government student who authored a 
report alleging condos sold under 1-2-3 would be too 
pricy for most tenants. It alleges that he told the Harvard 
Crimson his arialysis was flawed. “Baloney,” says Dober. 
He stands by his work. (The Crimson reporter who 
covers 1-2-3 couldn't be reached by press time.) 

Opponents of 1-2-3 are angry about the inaccuracies 
and even more miffed at who the “tenants” really are. 
One of the duo is Jill S. Corey, of 20 Chilton Street. 
Sources say she’s Jill Sullivan Corey, whose father is 20 
Chilton Street owner and Small Property Owners 
Association chair David P. Sullivan. David P.’s son is 
David J. Sullivan, a pro-1-2-3 candidate for city council. 
Corey could not be reached to confirm her relationship 
with either Sullivan. But the elder Sullivan last winter 
was trying to get one tenant out of the building so his 
daughter, a woman named Jill Sullivan, could move in. 

— Sean Flynn 


THE ERRORS 


OF HER WAY 
Fact-checking Norma Nathan 


Guess who’s coming to dinner 

The Eye: On October 27, Norma listed a few guests at 
a “bachelor dinner” for “ ‘Inc. Life’ editor Curtis 
Hartman,” given by local club owner “Pat Lyons.” One 
of the guests she mentioned was “Renee Becker, a/k/a 
George Fisher.” Defiantly, she noted that he is “of 
Bawston (did Eye spell it wrong?) Maggie.” 

The truth: The answer is yes. Boston magazine's Rene 
Becker is known also as Paul Fischer. 


Spelibound 

The Eye: This week's sampling included references to 
Celtics radio announcer” Johnnie Most’ (October28), 
“IBEW 1228 Business Manager Ken Flannagan” 
(October 27), and aspiring secretary of state ‘Peter 
Koutujian” (October 24). 

The truth: Correct spellings — Johnny Most, Ken 
Flanagan, and Peter Koutoujian. 











If you're the victim of an error in a Norma Nathan 
column, or if you‘re simply aware of one, please call us 
at the EYE-MADE-A-MISTAKE hotline — 536-5390, 
extension 236 — and ask for Mark. 
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Sunday’s CAMERA (Committee for Accuracy in 
Middle East Reporting in America) conference at 
Boston’s Park Plaza Hotel. With approximately 1000 
supporters of Israel, most of them angry about the 
media’s coverage of the Middle East, crammed into the 
hotel ballroom (at $25 a head), one of the organizers 
performing a sound check invoked the name of a villain. 
“Peter Jennings,” he intoned, “can you hear me in far, far 
away land?” 
The first shot had been fired, the audience applauded 
mockingly, and the conference was under way. 
From Podhoretz (Commentary editor Norman) to 
Dershowitz (civil-libertarian and defense lawyer Alan), 


I t took about one second to set the tone at last 
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being screwed by myopic American journalists. SCHOOL 

“For too long we have been at the mercy of the 12 ON GUARD by Richard Gaines 
media,” declared Dershowitz, whose stem-winding If we listen to our prophets, Paul Tsongas may be the next governor. 
speech evoked roars of delight. “The media wants every 32 CLASSIFIEDS 


important institution in the country to be scrutinized — 
except the media.” 


And indeed, the conference gestalt was rage at a LIP EST Y LE. sameeren ete teees « 


reckless and ruthless press corps run amok. (This theme 
is really beginning to resonate. Former senator Eugene 1 URBAN EYE edited by Becky Batcha 
Boston’s Bulletin Board this week goes clubbing with Brahmins and 


McCarthy recently penned an op-ed piece ominously 
suggesting that “the Fourth Estate are dangerously close catfeine treaks, investigates some wristy business, stumbles upon the 
latest trend in footwear, and more. 


to becoming the new religion” and calling on journalists 
to disclose outside sources of income. And in a speech at 
New York University, NBC news anchor Tom Brokaw 3 BOSTON UNCOMMON by Lamar B. Graham 
Wiseguy conservative P.J. O’Rourke takes a break from his ‘holidays 
in Hell” and leaves ‘em laughing in the Hub. 


expressed support for a plan to subject journalists to 
public exposure of their backgrounds, qualifications, and 
motives.) 4 CONSUMING INTERESTS by Don Steinberg 
Why Massachusetts’s proposed ‘‘cable tax’ bites, and who really to 
call to complain. 


The speakers at the CAMERA conference tended to 
home in on those journalists or media outlets that have 
what they view as particularly pathetic records in 
coeaiine heed . és 6 DOWN ON THE FARM? ’ 
New York Times columnist Anthony Lewis, an In a dialogue on animal rights, Susan Carbone visits a Pennsylvania 
couple who've chosen a life of hardship to help save farm animals 
from abuse and Lamar B. Graham reflects on the lessons one learns 
when raising hogs and cattle for a livelihood. 


unabashed liberal who frequently bashes Israel, came 
9 THE STRAIGHT DOPE by Cecil Adams 


under heavy attack. (Wellesley College professor Jerold 
Auerbach sarcastically referred to what he called the 
10 DINING OUT by Robert Nadeau 
Brookline‘s Pier 9 Café takes our reviewer around the world in a 


“Anthony Lewis conjugation. Israel will] lose its soul. 
culinary daze. Plus, the Phoenix Restaurant Guide and a lunch joint 


Israel is losing its soul. Israel has lost its soul.’’) 
Boston CAMERA director Andrea Levin, stating that 

for food snobs in ‘Five & Dine.” 

13 PUZZLE by Don Rubin 


“we are asserting that a pattern of bias exists in the paper 
14 CLASSIFIEDS 











— one that we can document,” spent a half-hour 
assailing the Boston Globe, a publication that has long 
angered elements of the Jewish community, who bitterly 
cry foul about its coverage of Israel. Levin’s remarks 
closely mirrored a series of CAMERA ads — headlined 
WOULD A GREAT NEWSPAPER DISTORT THE NEWS 
ABOUT ISRAEL? — that ran in the Phoenix. One example 
of many cited by CAMERA is the Globe's treatment of 
the January 1989 story concerning the PLO’s death 
threats against Bethlehem mayor Elias Freij in the wake 
of Freij’s call for a one-year truce in the Palestinian 
uprising. The Washington Post reported the event with a 
page-one story carrying the subhead FREIJ BACKTRACKS 
AFTER ASSASSINATION WARNING FROM ARAFAT. The 
Globe covered the episode with a one-paragraph AP 
dispatch (buried on page 45) under the innocuous and 
uninformative headline BETHLEHEM MAYOR 
APPARENTLY HIDING. __ 

CAMERA member Reuven Koret, angrily declaring 
that “by exploiting sympathy for the underdog, ‘Intifada 
the movie’ was a box-office hit,” scored television-news 
coverage in his own video, titled Romancing the Stones. 
In asserting that the Intifada-obsessed networks have 
come to distort the uprising, Koret showed a news clip of 
a 15-year-old Palestinian boy dying in a hospital bed 
after, according to the reports, being beaten by the 
Israelis. Only later, said Koret, was it learned that the 
boy had died of natural causes and the beating had been 
a fabrication. But the networks didn’t report that story. 

The presentations angered and aroused many of those 
who filled the Park Plaza; but CAMERA was largely 
preaching to the converted. In fact, the most 
enlightening aspect of the conference was not the 
evidence of the alleged bias, but the reasons behind it — 
for those reasons speak volumes miore about the media 
and Israel than any discussion about the virtues and 
flaws of either. 

Dueling standards: In her opening remarks to the 
gathering, Boston CAMERA associate director Maxine 
Wolf lamented that the media hold Israel to a 
considerably higher standard of conduct than any of her 











2 8 DAYS A WEEK 
If it’s hot, it’s in the Phoenix, so pay a visit to our Listings pages before 
you step out. If you‘re movie-bound, turn to ‘Flicks in a Flash," 
Boston’s most inventive movie guide. For the latest news in the arts 
world, read up on the “State of the Art.’’ And in “Next Weekend,’ Bob 
Sullivan casts a vote for Pat Paulsen. 


6 FILM 
Bill Marx says you don’t have to be Jewish to appreciate the Boston 
Jewish Film Festival; he also talks with festival co-director Michal 
Goldman. And Steve Vineberg celebrates Michel Carné at the French 
Library. Plus, in ‘'Trailers,’’ Shocker, Erik the Viking. Worth Winning. 
and Deaters. 


9 BOOKS and CRITICAL MASS 
Charles Taylor remembers Mary McCarthy: and Jeffrey Ganiz 
explains why it’s so hard to turn critical feelings into words. 


10 DANCE 
Thea Singer pays homage to the grande dame of modern dance, the 
Martha Graham Dance Company. 


1l ART 
Rebecca Nemser is succinctly supportive of ''On the Passage of a Few 
People Through a Rather Brief Moment in Time: The Situationist 
International,” at the ICA. 


12 THEATER 
Carolyn Clay says Wheelock’s Anne of Green Gables is in the family 
way; Bill Marx attempts to decode Alphabetical Order; and Robin 
Dougherty aisle-hops to Eleemosynary and My Blue Heaven. 

14 MUSIC 
Ted Drozdowski talks blues with Duke Robillard and Ronnie Ear!; 


Jennifer Einhorn finds the secret of Shawn Colvin’s success; in 
“Cellars,” Kris Fell heads to NYC for the College Music Journal 











neighbors — but in the next breath, she proudly convention; Lloyd Schwartz raises the baton of Montreal's Charles 
declared that Istael does indeed adhere to a higher Dutoit: and Bob Blumenthal warbles along with Shirley Horn. Plus, in 
standard. And that’s the rub. After 40 years of that “Live and on Record,” Michelle Shocked and the Mighiy Lemon 
nation presenting itself — and for the most part Drops. 


behaving — as a beacon of democracy and morality in a 


world where those qualities are at a precious premium, 21 HOT DOTS 35 OFF THE RECORD 
no one is accustomed to judging Israel by the same = LISTINGS - FILM LISTINGS 
criteria used to judge her neighbors. Much of the 33 cor pe FILM 





American media has traditionally held to an idealized 


view of Israeli behavior and thus lapses into : ; 
disillusionment and moralizing when Israel acts like Credits: Mark Morelli (with News). Bob Priest (with Lifestyle), and Martha Swope/Martha 


See QUOTE, page 25 Graham Dance Company (with Arts). 
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SIGHT _. 
UNSEEMLY 


The debate over Boston's “search on 
sight” police activity (News, October 
27), and more generally over the rights 
of criminals versus the rights of the 


populace, usually poses the problemas a — 


trade-off between two good but 
conflicting principles. I propose that 
both could be accommodated a lot better 
than now. 

The archetypical scenario is: police 
officer stops someone acting 
“suspiciously,” searches, finds some 
criminal evidence, and arrests, but then 
gets thrown out of court for conducting 
the search without having initially had 
sufficient reason to suspect a crime. It 
seems to me that, in most cases, finding 
the evidence nicely confirms the officer's 
reasons; failure to find something 
incriminating would:put the reasons in 
doubt. 

The current legal wisdom on the issue 
says: We must prevent unreasonable 
searches; cops do illegal searches in 
order to get criminal evidence; therefore 
we remove the motivation by making 
the “fruits” of the illegal search 
inadmissible in court. This is a 
perversion of good sense, and provides 
good reason for citizens to be angry. 

Protection from unreasonable 
searches should apply at least as much 
to the innocent as to the criminal. Yet 
the current rules provide a bonanza for 
the criminal who is searched illegally — 
potential escape from serious 
punishment — while providing nothing, 
whatsoever to the innocent person who 

has been inconvenienced or worse. 

If every public search were done 
expecting, and solely for the purpose of 
finding, criminal evidence; the current 
rules would still be a poor solution to 
preventing unreasonable searches. 
Given that searches are sometimes 
performed without any realistic 
expectations — drunk-driving 
checkpoints are a’good example — and 
sometimes quite deliberately for the 
purpose of harassing the target, the 
solution is awful. 

A good solution wotld simultaneously 
protect people from unreasonable 
searches and allow police to apprehend 
and prosecute real criminals. This could 
be managed by seeing that: 1) police 
regularly document (by any reasonable 
method, including audio or video tape) 
all stops and searches; 2) citizens have a 
realistic ability to recover appropriate 
monetary or other damages for 
unreasonable searches they are subjected 
to; 3) criminal evidence found in the 
course of a search be accepted at face 
value as evidence of possible crime, and 
furthermore be treated as evidence in 
favor of the reasonableness of the 
search. 

Robin Ault 
Newtonville 


Your too brief editorial last week 
(News, October 27) urging a no vote on 
my Cambridge ballot proposition 1-2-3 


(Editor’s note: Fred Meyer authored the 
1-2-3 referendum measure) performs a 


great disservice to all your readers living 
in rent-controlied apartments in. 
Cambridge. 

You do not justify the current legal 
distinction that readers who moved into 
their Cambridge apartments before. 
August 10, 1979, are permitted to buy 
them; but all those who moved in after 
‘that date are forbidden from buying ~ 
their own homes. Many of your readers 
might choose the security of affordable 
homeownership; and their landlords: 
might want out of impractical rent- 
control regulations resulting in poorly 
kept buildings. & 

You suggest that landlords would try 
to.rent only to wealthy tenants. What do 
you think happens now? The city of 
Cambridge controls the rent and 
evictions but does not (and 
constitutionally cannot) have any 
control over to whom a landlord rents. 
Given the choice of a poor or wealthy” 
tenant, almost every landlord chooses». 
the wealthier one, right now; to be sure 
of getting the rent without hassles, —- 

My reform proposition creates a new 
rent-subsidy program, with appropriate- 
needs tests. An increase in market 
values occurs whenever a rigidly 
controlled apartment is made legal for 
owner-occupancy. My Proposition 3 
(which you don’t even mention) 
allocates two-thirds-of the higher real- 


ad 


estate tax money, restilting- from the presence 


higher assessments, to anew housing 
fund to help needy Cambridge renters 
pay their rents. Isn’t that ethically ~ 
preferable to the system you defend, 
which distributes coveted rent- -_ 
controlled apartments through “$1000 
Reward” posters on our streets? 

You suggest the “prospect of 
harassment” of tenants. But you don’t 
mention that that is clearly illegal, with 
many active enforcement agencies 
existing right now. This summer, one 
landlord served 56 days in jail for 
encouraging tenants to leave. 

You write, “Rent control is based 
upon a simple premise — the _ 
preservation of below-market-rate 
[rental] housing.” But you don’t expla 
to yourreadeérs the'cost of that ~ -~ 
deceptively simple premise. 

Tenants pay a big price for overly 
rigid rent control: they give up their™”"~ 
right to buy the apartment they are 
living in: Can you agsure them their 
landlord won't ever evict them, to put in 
some relative? Can you assure them 
some court won’t ever throw out rent 
control altogether as unconstitutional? 
Should that happen, you will not have 
served your readers well in forbidding 
them the chance to buy. And since the 
tenant would be the only allowed buyer 
(which you don’t mention), a tenant 
would have unique leverage to achieve 
the American dream at a very large 
discount. "eles 

The whole city of Cambridge pays an 
enormous price for too strict rent 
control: poorly maintained buildings. 
Even if a reader does not wish to buy, he 
or she may have a friend who does. By 
allowing some units to be sold, some 
deserved resources will come to our 
hard-pressed landlords for better-run;, 
and better-kept, safer neighborhoods. 

Your call for “social diversity” refers 
only to tenants. What about social 
diversity of owners? You allow rich 
white couples to buy houses off Brattle 
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Street. But you forbid a poor single man * Pi 
the right to.buy-his‘apartment on Bristol 


Street. You forbid a black family the 
right to buy their apartment-on 

Berkshire Street: You forbid a single 
parent the right to buy her own home on 
Broadway. ay 

, Your SoBe pots is, in reality, 


ain’t right to forbid people the right to 
buy their own homes, This Tuesday, 
November 7, the caring and progressive 
way to vote is: give the freedom to own 
to all. Say yes to Proposition 1-2-3. 
; Fred Meyer 
Cambridge 


Some tontentions in Maureen Dezell’s 


varticle ‘The Progressive Schism in the 
-© Boston Elections’ (News, October 27) 
-call for an immediate response as we 


enter the Boston elections this week. In 
her limited. detailing of the campaign 
against Mayor Flynn’s referendum to 
allow him and his successors the power 
to appoint the city’s school committee, 


_ an elected body that just six years ago 


was reformed under district 
®epresentation to offer a political 
for Boston’s minority 
communities, she makes two assertions. 
First, that progressives who support 
the mayor's initiative “brush off’ the 
objections of Mel King and other 
African-American progressives as 
attributable to King’s personal bitterness 
over a 1983 electoral loss to Flyrin or as 
attempts at “protecting political turf” (by 
Juanita Wade, John O’Bryant, and Jack 
E. Robinson — not “Jackie,” as the 
article records). Second, that “a number 
of Spanish-speaking and Asian leaders 
— including members of the Rainbow 
Coalition who seldom break publicly 
with their black counterparts — support 
the idea of an appointed school 
committee.” ; 
_ Phe impugning of Mel King’s motives 
in the first assertion betrays a strategy’ 
dependent more on personal attacks 


“than on political substance. It is one that 


Cari easily be turned on Boston's 
“reborn” populist mayor, who, while 
adopting many of the issues King raised 
in their campaign, still finds himself 
loved more by the media than by 
housing and community organizers, 
minority-community activists, and 
progressives outside of City Hall. Since 
nowhere in Dezell’s article are these 
critics identified, one can assume they 
are part of the city administration. As for 
the protection of political turf, nowhere 
is that more obvious than in mayoral 
and media attempts to define a friendly 
and new leadership in Boston’s 
communities of color — outside of the 
Rainbow Coalition and oppositional 
neighborhood circles. 

On the second point, again, despite 
the allegation, nowhere does the author 


* citethese Asian and Latin leaders — 


including members of the Rainbow 
Coalition — who support the idea of an 
appointed school committee. We can 
assure her that they are also part of the 
Flynn administration or are his allies in 
conservative community organizations 
that have long sided with the powers 
that be. Representative Nelson Merced, 
the state legislature’s only Hispanic 
member, and educator Miren Uriarte 
were Offered to the reporter as examples 
of Latin supporters of a “vote no” 


‘perspective, and long-tinie Chinese 


community activist Suzanne Lee as 
another. 

Despite criticism of the Boston school 
system and the school committee, the 
need for improvement of bilingual 
programs, these and other leaders 
recognize thatthe removal of the right to 
vote, the dismantling of district 
representation, the poor national track 


- record of appointed committees/and-the 
>, | Bundemocrati€ process that manipulated 
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IN BOSTON 


Flynn inspiring the troops: too little too late? 


Will Flynn 
win on the SCHOOIS? .. .c:..::.«: 


t3 p.m. last Monday, the 
A makeshift offices, cramped 


phone-bank quarters, and 
cavernous workrooms in the old Spencer 
Shoe Building on Summer Street that 
serve as headquarters for the Better 
Education Campaign were almost empty. 
By seven that night, though, they were 
bustling with dozens of city clerks, 
receptionists, professional political 
operatives, and a handful of City Hall 
department heads, all of them calling or 
writing Bostonians likely to turn out to 
vote this Tuesday, all of them asking 
those voters to say yes to a non-binding 
referendum question, sponsored by 
Mayor Ray Flynn, that would change the 
13-member elected school committee to a 
seven-member mayorally appointed 
board. 

“It’s important to tell people who are 
undecided that you're calling on behalf 
of Mayor Flynn,” said Peter Jurzynski, a 
city elder-services department worker by 
day who was training campaign workers 
to staff the phone banks that night. 
“Mentioning that about half the kids 
entering the ninth grade drop out before 
they graduate seems to get a good 
response. So does saying we have the 
second most expensive school system in 
the country. So does mentioning the 
mayor.” 

Ray Flynn, the mayor whose name can 
elicit a good response from tired people 
answering a campaign worker's phone 
call at the end of the day, was slated to 
show up later that evening, to help 
bolster the city employees and Better 
Education Campaign volunteer troops as 
they entered the final week of what has 
been a low-key, often lethargic 
referendum campaign. 

Polls show that the mayor’s personal 
popularity, credibility, and clout are what 
will win this referendum fight to change 
school governance, if indeed it can be 
won. And for that reason Flynn’s political 
popularity, credibility, and clout — in 
short, his political future — are also on 
the line. 

So the 50 or more campaign 
neighborhood coordinators who filed 
into a stuffy room to hear Flynn speak on 
Monday — an eclectic crew of blacks, 
whites, Hispanics, Chinese, Africans, and 
Vietnamese, parents, ministers, grass- 
roots activists, and political neophytes — 
were expecting their leader to send them 





forth with a rallying cry. 

What they heard, instead, wasa 
rambling speech by a distracted and 
exhausted mayor — a man committed to 
a worthy cause whose value, even a 
week before Election Day, he had yet to 
articulate loudly and clearly to the public. 

The city’s third well-publicized 
shooting in a week had occurred that 
afternoon, when a man wearing a 
Halloween mask burst into a Fenno 
Street apartment in Roxbury and gunned 
down two people there. Flynn was 
visibly shaken by the spate of violence 
taking place here. He talked about 
Boston’s short, mild, and peaceful 
summer. He touted the city’s summer 
youth campaign as one reason there was 
little violence in Boston’s streets during 
July and August. And he noted that the 
turmoil in the city’s poorer 
neighborhoods began after Labor Day, 
shortly after the start of a school year 
marked by chaos caused by an ill- 
conceived, last-minute parcel of public- 
school closings. 

Flynn’s belief that violence, disarray in 
the schools, and the weakness of the 
current school committee are intricately 
connected was palpable last week as he 
talked to his campaign troops. It was 
evident Tuesday, when he spoke to black 
senior citizens at the Masonic Temple in 
Grove Hall, and to the mostly white 
elderly at the Kit Clark Senior Center in 
Fields Corner. 

But the mayor showed signs, as he has 
from the start of his campaign to change 
school governance, of hanging back from 
his own proposal, of being reluctant to 
jump into the political fray it has caused. 
At Monday’s meeting, he asked 
campaign workers, somewhat 
tentatively, what they were hearing 
about the measure. He said twice that he 
was afraid people weren't going to turn 
out at the polls to vote. “We have to tell 
people this may be our last and best and 
maybe our only opportunity to try and 
change the Boston public schools,” Flynn 
said, striking one of the more upbeat 
notes of that evening. 

Yet when campaign worker Elnavia 
Green told him, “The main issue people 
have against this is the mayor 
[appointing the proposed committee] — 
they’re all right with you, but they're 
worried about other mayors,” the mayor 
who'd proposed the new school- 





governance measure had no quick and 
ready response. 

Neil Sullivan, Flynn's policy adviser 
and a key architect of the school- 
governance proposal, directed Green toa 
stack of printed fliers explaining the 
elaborate nominating process that would 
precede any mayor's picking a school 
committee. Flynn, who looked 
somewhat bewildered by the ensuing 
discussion of the nominating process, 
took a copy of the flier, folded it, and put 
it in his suitcoat pocket — as if for future 


- reference. 


If Flynn’s school-governance measure 
passes this Tuesday, it will win because 
of an emergency infusion of funds from 
Boston’s business community, an all-out, 
last-minute political assault by the 
mayor's political machine, and Flynn’s 
11th-hour, personal televised 
endorsement of the proposal, which is 
slated to air in 30-second TV commercial 
spots beginning this weekend. 

If the ballot question loses, it won't be 
because its political opposition is strong, 
because the public is preoccupied with 
the recent outbreaks of violence, or 
because the city’s media outlets, the 
Globe in particular, have ignored the 
mayor's Question 2 campaign — all 
explanations the Flynn forces are likely 
to invoke. It will lose because the 
administration waited and worried too 
long over how to present the proposition 
to the public, even though they were 
fully aware it would take a long, tough 
sell. 

Flynn’s advisers on education 
convinced him last spring that public 
dissatisfaction with the state of the public 
schools was strong enough to support a 
change in local school governance — 
though the majority of those responding 
to public and private polls said they were 
wary of a mayorally appointed board. 

Flynn’s credibility on the school issue 
is strong. Though he hasn’t served as an 
ex officio member of the school 
committee, as he promised he would 
during his 1983 mayoral campaign, the 
mayor has appointed two credible 
commissions to study the schools. He 
hired consultants to revamp the school 
system’s arcane student-assignment 
process when the school committee 
dragged its feet on that matter. He’s met 
with frustrated parents of public-school 
students and representatives of other. 





urban school systems in efforts to solve 
some of the Boston system's festering 
problems. 

As Flynn aides saw it, those moves, 
coupled with his more than 70 percent 
approval rating, positioned the mayor to 
propose a radical change in the way the 
schools are governed —. and to win on 
that proposition. 

The early stages of the City Hall 
school-governance campaign were 
buoyed by the mayor’s personal support 
of school reform and by the prospect of 
flexing Flynn’s powerful political muscle 
to effect change for the better in the city’s 
beleaguered public schools. But they 
soon became bogged down by infighting 
and inertia within the administration. 

Members of the administration were 
divided over what kind of school- 
governance question to push for. Some 
favored a different-size committee from 
the one eventually proposed, some a 
partially elected and partially appointed 
body. When the Flynn circle finally 
agreed to push for a yes-no question on 
an appointed committee on November's 
ballot, they faltered even in the earliest 
steps of their campaign. They didn’t, for 
instance, bother to lobby the Boston City 
Council, which has to approve the 
wording of ballot questions — and which 
basically supports an appointed 
committee. 

The council, instead of the yes-no 
format, initially approved a confusing 
three-part ballot question (which 
included an option setting up a smaller, 
elected schcol committee with taxing 
powers), prompting Flynn to declare 
publicly that the ballot question calling 
for school-committee change was doomed. 

After scores of educators, activists, 
parents, and politicians who'd pushed 
the mayor to try todo something to 
change the school-committee structure 
howled in protest, Flynn sent his 
operatives back to the council to lobby 
for reconsideration of a yes-no ballot 
question. 

The option won. But it cost the mayor 
and the Better Education Campaign the 
enduring good will of some.of its 
supporters, including progressive city 
councilors David Scondras and Rosaria 
Salerno, who took bitter criticism from 
some of their long-time allies in the 
minority community for supporting the 
See FLYNN, page 15 
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door when he stopped and went 

back to fetch his raincoat. A light 
rain had started to fall, just a misty 
drizzle coming down through the fog of 
an Indian-summer morning, but there 
was no sense in getting that nice blue suit 
all wet. And there was little point, either, 
in chancing a case of pneumonia this 
close to Election Day. 

The rain was falling more steadily by 
seven o'clock, when Toomey made his 
first stop on this gray and hazy 
Halloween: the Cambridge Cemetery. A 
week before Cambridge voters go to the 
polls to pick nine city councilors, first- 
time candidate Toomey was 
campaigning on eerie turf. 

He went from the garage on the 
cemetery grounds, over to another 
outbuilding, and then into the main 
office, searching out the city workers he 
figures few other council hopefuls bother 
with. One by one he wished them a good 
morning, shook their hands, and 
introduced himself. “Hi,” he said. “Tim 
Toomey. I’m running for city. council.” 
No hard sell, no long, meandering pitch; 
just a reserved, plodding, press-the-flesh 
march down a long and wet campaign 
trail. 

Toomey has stepped up his pace these 
past few weeks, as would be expected as 
Election Day nears. Up every day at 6 
a.m., out of his East Cambridge house by 
6:30, and onto the streets — shaking 
hands, holding signs, trying to get his 
name and his image out to the-masses. 

He’s not, of course, the only one on 
that mission. With 28 hopefuls — six of 
them incumbents — scrambling for nine 
seats, intense campaigning in the waning 
days is a given. But this election season, 
the stakes for how the vote shakes out 
are particularly high. Come Tuesday, 
November 7, the city’s political structure 
could be changed dramatically. 

At the heart of the election (and of 
Cambridge politics, for that matter) is 
rent control, the litmus-test issue that 
separates liberals from conservatives in 
Cambridge. For years the policy has 
enjoyed a slim 5-4 majority on the. _ 
council. But this year, three rent-control 
backers are giving up their seats, leaving 
opponents their best chance since the 
early 1970s to gain the upper hand. 
Going into the election, the roster of 
incumbents splits 4-2 against rent 


T im Toomey was almost to the front 








The scramble 
r the city coun 





control. William Walsh, Sheila Russell, 
and Waiter Sullivan, Independent 
councilors who oppose rent control, are 
almost guaranteed to be re-elected. Tom 
Danehy, also a member of the loose 
Independent coalition, and the fourth 
anti-rent-control vote on the current 
council, is pegged as likely to return. On 
the other side, Alice Wolf and Frank 
Duehay, pro-rent-control incumbents 
backed by the liberal Cambridge Civic 
Association (CCA), are virtual shoo-ins. 
Given that set-up, the final ballot 


_ tallies could spell defeat for rent-control 


forces. But there’s also a distinct 
possibility that the system could emerge 
relatively unscathed — or even bolstered 
— when the dust settles. Among the half- 
dozen or so serious contenders among 
non-incumbents, at least two pro-rent- 
control CCA candidates are expected to 
win, which would give both sides four 
seats. 

“So the question is, ‘Who gets the 
ninth seat?’ says one seasoned 
observer. “That's been the question in 
Cambridge politics for the.past 20 years.” 

And this year, the answer could 
depend on how well Toomey’s hand- 


. Shaking pays off. 


@ Ina worst-case scenario for rent- 
control backers, the three open seats will 
be split, with two going to.CCA 
newcomers and one going to an anti- 
rent-control Independent. If every 
incumbent who's running — two CCA 
people and four Independents — is re- 
elected, the final line-up will be 5-4 
against rent control. 

@ In their best,and somewhat unlikely, 
case, friends of rent control will take all 
three open seats and bump off one 
incumbent Independent, giving them a 
solid 6-3 majority. 

®@ Orrent control could end up with the 
same 5-4 edge it holds now. The only 
difference would be how solid that edge 
is. 

In each of those pictures, Toomey’s 
candidacy plays a crucial role,;He’s 


running as an Independent, but he’s also, ,, 


campaigning on a pro-rent-control 
platform — a rare stand for.an 
Independent. (In fact, the only 
Independent who’s done that 
successfully in recent history is Al 
Vellucci, the fifth pro-rent-control vote 
on the current council, who's not running 
for re-election.) Although some rent- 








Toomey may hold the key to the 
balance of power. 


control backers fear Toomey’s support 
may be iffy once in office, he’s still the 
only viable Independent candidate who 
at least says he backs the system. 

His battle right now, say Tcomey and a 
number of observers on both sides, is 
against anti-rent-control Independent 
Alfred LaRosa. (LaRosa, however, isn’t 
framing his campaign as a race against 
“Timmy.” He's just after “one of the nine 
seats.) Odds are that one of them will 
win a seat. If it’s Toomey, the council 
almost certainly will remain at least 5-4 
in favor of rent control, and could 
conceivably go to 6-3. If it's LaRosa, rent- 
control opponents will hold a 5-4 
advantage. But there’s still the outside 
chance that both could lose, leaving the 
ninth spot up for grabs. 

Right now, the contest is too close to 
call. Both Toomey and LaRosa are 
apparently trying to soak up the votes 
Vellucci, the Independent swing vote 
who helps keep rent control in favor, will 
be leaving behind. They both hail from 
the same neighborhood — tight-knit, 
ethnic East Cambridge — as Vellucci, 
and they're both trying to capitalize on 
different Vellucci strengths. “The battle 
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between LaRosa and Toomey,” notes 
one pol, “is the battle between the Italian 
legacy and the tenant protections.” 

Toomey, of course, is hoping his pro- 
rent-control stance (as well as his 
opposition to Proposition 1-2-3, a 
referendum question that would remove 
thousands of units from rent control by 
allowing some tenants to buy their rent- 
controlled apartments and exempting 
other units from regulation) will draw 
tenant votes his way. Although he has 
the endorsement of the Cambridge 
Tenants Union (CTU), there is the 
possibility that the Independent label 
will turn out to be a fatal albatross, 
particularly because there are so many 
other non-Independent, pro-rent-control 
candidates out there. That's a lesson 
staunch progressive Ed Cyr learned the 
hard way in 1987, when he tried to run as 
a pro-rent-control Independent and lost. 
This time out, he’s running with aCCA 
endorsement. 

If either LaRosa or Toomey has to win, 
rent-control backers would naturally 
prefer Toomey. But there are still a few 
other candidate combinations that would 
retain a rent-control majority on the 
council, regardless of what happens to 
Toomey. 

Among pro-rent-control, CCA 
candidates (excluding incumbents), 
many observers say Jonathan Myers has 
the best shot at winning a seat. If nothing 
else, he’s certainly been spending to win. 
Since January, he’s dropped $32,519 on 
his campaign — three times Toomey’s 
tab, for example. Behind him, only four 
other names are consistently mentioned 
as serious CCA contenders: Ed Cyr, Ken 
Reeves, Rena Leib, and Esther Hanig. 

If only two progressives win, most 
likely Myers will be one of them. 
However, three CCA candidates could 
win if either of the following happens: 
LaRosa and Toomey both lose, or an 
Independent incumbent, probably Tom 
Danehy, gets bumped off. 

Danehy, some sources speculate, could 
be in trouble. Cyr, the director of the 
Cambridge Committee of Elders, could 
steal some of Danehy‘s core votes — 
older voters and voters in North 
Cambridge, home turf for both 
candidates. Beyond that, Cyr (who says 
he’s not running specifically against 
Danehy) also has a substantial following 
See COUNCIL, page 14 
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Keverian’s surprise was not well received. 


THE BUDGET © | 


Who’s to blame 
for the pees 


by Jon Keller 


can thank God political malprac- 

tice isn’t a criminal offense. If it 
were, given the misreading of public 
sentiment, poor communication, and 
generally incompetent leadership that 
continues to characterize their efforts to 
balance the budget, an indictment might 
be in order. 

Start with the assault and battery on 
common sense committed on October 30 
by Keverian. The House Speaker had 
been scheduled to meet that day with 
committee chairmen and the rank-and- 
file to hammer out final details of a 
massive governmental consolidation- 
and-savings plan that’s been in the 
works for months. 

It was a much-anticipated moment for 
progressives anxious about the waning 
popularity of big government, politicians 
panicky about potential electoral fallout, 
and, most important, the needy folks at 
the end of the process who've taken the 
biggest budgetary hits. With Dukakis’s 
unfavorable ratings soaring to Nixoniap 
levels, the House seemed the last best 
hope for a round of cuts that, while 
unlikely to close a budget gap that yawns 
wider with each passing month, might 
achieve the desired political effect of 
paving the way for new taxes. 

As late as Friday, October 27, that’s 
what key House players were expecting 
the October 30 meetings to produce. 
State Representative Robert Havern (D- 
Arlington), a protégé of House Majority 
Leader Charles Flaherty (D-Cambridge) 
and co-sponsor (along with Democratic 
colleagues Daniel Bosley, of North 
Adams, and John Bartley, of Watertown) 
of a budget-cutting plan that’s drawn 
favorable reviews, said he didn’t expect 
new taxes would be discussed. Dukakis’s 
acquiescence to a specific House savings 
plan was needed, said Havern, “before 
we even talk about revenues.” 

But to the surprise of even their closest 
allies, Keverian and Flaherty had another 
agenda in mind. 

By Saturday, both’ the Boston Globe 
and Boston Herald were reporting that 
the House leaders were poised to 
propose a massive tax package. At a 
Democratic function on Saturday night, 
House Education Committee chairman 
Nicholas Paleologos (D-Woburn) saw 
Keverian and asked him about the 
reported tax proposals. According to 
Paleologos, a staunch supporter of new 
taxes who is seeking the Democratic 
nomination for lieutenant governor, 
Keverian confirmed the accounts. 

“That was the first I’d ever heara about 
that,” says Paleologos. 

Keverian’s planned Halloween Eve 
surprise was further cemented by Flaher- 
ty, who waxed fighting mad in a 
Saturday-night speech in Worcester. 
Flaherty cast support for the forthcoming 
tax package in starkly partisan terms, 
saying, “Massachusetts does not’ need 
two Republican parties” and “it’s time, as 
a party, to fight back for the things we 


T he firm of Dukakis and Keverian 


believe in.’ 

But when the chairmen filed into 
Keverian’s office on Monday, the. only 
fighting was against the leadership’s 
attempt to propose cuts and taxes all at 
once. The Speaker was reportedly visibly 
stunned at the show of »hands in 
opposition to the tax plan. House veteran 
Thomas Finneran (D-Boston) bluntly 
predicted a disastrous reception for the 
revenue proposals. Other chairmen ex- 
pressed indignation over various pieces 
of both the tax and savings plans, 


Flaherty “just sat and stewed,” according ~ 


to one rep. Outside in the hallway, 
members of the media discussed ways of 
working “Halloween” into their descrip- 
tions of the planned tax hikes. 

“It’s going to be very, very difficult to 
pass new taxes,” said Assistant Majority 
Whip Mary Jane Gibson (D-Belmont) as 
she emerged from the session. “It’s a 
matter of finding the right vehicle,” 
added Representative Kevin Fitzgerald 
(D-Boston). “The fatal miscalculation 
here was the talk about taxes before 
cuts,” said Paleologos, one of at least a 
dozen committee chairmen who stunned 
Keverian by a spontaneous show of no 
support for his timing. “Clearly there was 
a missed signal somewhere.” 

Flaherty insists the reaction of the 
chairmen was “predictable” and notes 
that Keverian’s longstanding practice of 
applying virtually no political discipline 
to his flock has come back to haunt him. 
That's true, to the extent that Keverian’s 
laissez faire style — as well as the very 
spirit of the reform movement that 
elevated him to the Speakership — has 
created a situation where the leadership 
can’t make members do anything they 
don’t want to do. But the fumbled hand- 
off can’t be explained away quite so 
easily. 

Because of the relatively small 
numbers of constituents represented by 
each member, the House is traditionally 
the branch of government most sensitive 
to public opinion. It’s hard to imagine 
anyone not sensing the current outrage 
over government's failures and the pub- 
lic’s resistance to new taxes without a 
serious paring of the bureaucracy first, 
but for House members the heat is 
particularly intense. 

Last Sunday; while Keverian and 
Flaherty were preparing details of their 
$1.4 billion tax plan, Representative 
Kevin Blanchette (D-Lawrence) and his 
wife took their four-week-old daughter 
to church with them for the first time. 
Long-time supporters greeted Blan- 
chette, admired his child, then gave him 
an angry earful about the weekend 
reports of imminent new taxes. Rep- 
resentative Thomas Kennedy (D-Brock- 
ton) wasn’t allowed to worship in peace, 
either; seated in his pew last Sunday, he 
took a volley of anti-tax flak from the 
usher passing the collection basket. 

But while the message is blaring in the 
ears of Kennedy and Paleologos, it’s 

See IMPASSE, page 16 





Looking at the 
billion-dollar deficit 


by Rob French 


he fight to come to terms with this 
T year’s $500 million (and growing) 

state-budget deficit has reduced 
the budgeting process on Beacon Hill to 
near-paralysis and anarchy. After 
months of laborious back-room nego- 
tiations to come up with an acceptable 
tax-and-savings package, the House 
leadership suffered a humiliating defeat 
this week when roughly half of all 
committee chairmen and numerous 
rank-and-file representatives killed the 
proposal within hours of its release. 
Many representatives are terrified of 
losing their seats should they fall out of 
step with the anti-tax orthodoxy, but the 
lack of new revenues is resulting in a 
mounting stream of painful budget cuts, 
which legislators seem to oppose with as 
much vigor as new taxes. “They're a 
whole bunch of people who are scared 
shitless,” one representative said of his 
colleagues.“They don’t know what's 
going to happen next.” 

But for all the fear and anguish caused 
by this year’s budget deficit, next year 
will be worse. Much worse. Budget 
experts predict that without a program of 
permanent new taxes, the gap between 
revenues and state spending in fiscal 
year 1991 will reach $1 billion. (And that 
does not take into account the possibility 
that voters could approve an initiative 
petition from Citizens for Limited Taxa- 
tion that would roll back the 18-month 
income-tax increase and any other new 
taxes, ballooning the deficit by at least 
another billion.) The costs of a handful of 
non-controversial state programs are 
rising so rapidly that simply to fund 
government in its current form would 
require a $1 billion tax increase next year, 
and even more than that in each 
subsequent year. 

“The public sector is in terrible 
trouble,” says Bennett Harrison, 
professor of political economy and plan- 
ning at MIT. “It will have to make 
horrible adjustments.” 

The forecasts suggest that unless 
Beacon Hill wants to grapple with 
massive tax hikes every year for the 
foreseeable future, it must significantly 
redefine — read “curtail” — the role of 
state government. As Charlie Baker, top 
aide to Administration and Finance 
Secretary Ed Lashman, puts it, “We are 
going to have to figure out what 
businesses we're going to get out of.” 


The numbers 

On Tuesday, members of the Senate 
Ways and Means Committee were 
briefed on the latest dismal projections 
for FY ‘91, which begins July 1, 1990. 
Even using optimistic assumptions about 
the economy, that committee expects a 
shortfall of at least $800 million, but 
sources say the number will most likely 
increase as state-revenue estimates con- 
tinue to slide. Both the administration 
and the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foun- 
dation agree with the Senate estimate. 

Most of the problem lies with just five 


of the state budget’s 1500 line items 
(Medicaid, state pensions, debt service, 
state-employee health insurance, and aid 
to the Massachusetts Bay Transportation 
Authority), which are expected to grow 
by $938 million, a 22 percent increase 
over this year. These five expenditures, 
generally regarded as fixed costs, are 
growing at such exorbitant rates that 
“every penny of additional revenue we 
can reasonably expect will be eaten up by 
these accounts,” says State Senator John 
Olver (D-Amherst), who attended the 
briefing. In fiscal year 1987, they ac- 
counted for 28 percent of state spending. 
This year they consume 40 percent. Their 
rapid growth leaves other programs in 
state government ~~ from prisons to 
mental hospitals to higher education — 
scrambling for fewer resources. ‘That is 
about as grim as you can imagine,” Olver 
Says. 

For example, if revenues grow by five 
percent in FY ‘91 (which some consider 
overly optimistic, given the current rate 
of 3.2 percent growth), that would bring 
in only $620 million more than was 
collected this year. With the five accounts 
requiring $938 million more, the state 
would be left with a $318 million deficit 
from those five accounts alone. “Even if 
revenues grow at seven or eight percent, 
we still couldn’t pay for them,” one 
budget observer notes. And without new 
available revenues, departments such as 
Corrections and Mental Health, which 
are growing at 10 percent annually, 
would be forced to trim that 10 percent 
from their operations each year. 

Although some budget planners hope 
a rebound in the economy will refill the 
state’s coffers, most analysts say we are 
still years away from an economic 
upswing. “There’s really no great hope 
for the next five years,” says Stephen 
Minicucci, chief economist for the state’s 
budget bureau until this August, when 
he moved to the private Social Policy 
Research Group. The Massachusetts Tax- 
payers Foundation predicts that housing 
starts, a key component of the state sales- 
tax base, will fall by 34 percent next year. 
And Sara Johnson, an economist at the 
Lexington-based Data Resource, Inc., 
says employment will also drop and 
sales-tax revenues will remain weak. 
Johnson's firm is revising its existing 
Massachusetts forecast. “Our old forecast 
probably was not pessimistic enough.” 


What gets the ax 
To most legislators, budget planners, 
and ‘analysts, the kind of retrenchment 
necessitated by a $1 billion deficit is 
incomprehensible — too painful even to 
contemplate. “I don’t know how the hell 
you get to $1 billion,” says Minicucci, 
who spent six years in the administra- 
tion’s budget bureau. “A $1 billion deficit 
in ’91 is inconceivable at this point,” says 
one Senate budget aide. “It can’t hap- 
pen.” 
“I can’t even entertain the possibility,” 
See BILLION, page 20 
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PRESIDENTIAL TOTE BOARD 


Look out.for Mario and Pat 





by Steven Stark 





The Republicans 


Face it: George Bush has done a lot better than most people 
would Rave predicted a year ago. The economy remains 
reasonably strong, the country is at peace, and Bush has 
successfully managed the transition from a predecessor expected 
to dwarf him. Like him or not, Bush’s do-nothing leadership style 
fits the mood of the country, much the way Coolidge’s did during 
the 1920s. 

Sure, a lot could happen between now and Election Day 1992 to 
derail the Bush presidency. But right now, Bush is in better shape 
than Reagan, Carter, Nixon, or Johnson were at this point in their 
presidencies. History teaches us that incumbents are almost 
always assured of re-nomination, no matter what happens. 
Moreover, Republicans rarely indulge in the kind of internecine 
warfare that characterizes the Democrats. As long as Reagan 
remains around to bless the administration periodically, Bush 
controls his own party. 








The Democrats 


It's been a bad year for the Democrats. Not only has Bush done 
better than they expected, but the party has been plagued by 
ideological] drift and a series of congressional scandals. involving 
some of its biggest names. Moreover, like the Republicans in the 
1940s, the Democrats face an Electoral College map working - 
against them. 

Trying to pick the Democratic winner in ‘92 may seem 
foolhardy. Anyone looking at the Democrats three years before 
the election in past years would hardly have come up with 
Dukakis, Carter, or McGovern as likely nominees. Still, by looking 
at the trends and the potential field, we can come up with some 
likely scenarios for the campaign that will begin a little more than 
a year from now. 

My guess is that the current mood of embarrassment and 
confusion among Democrats will continue. Many Democratic 
Voters feel their party has lost its soul. If nothing else, they want to 
be proud to be Democrats again. Having lost last time with a 
candidate they followed with their minds, not their hearts, 
Democratic voters are going to be looking for a traditional liberal 
candidate who can excite them. 

Other factors make the nomination of a “passionate Democrat” 
more likely in 1992. With Bush looking strong for re-election, the 
Democrats are unlikely to bury their fervor to support a candidate 
they think has a better chance of winning. In addition, all 
campaigns tend to get fought on the basis of lessons learned from 
the past war. Having turned to the cerebral but ideologically tepid 
Dukakis last time, the party's liberal wing will argue that it is time 
for the party to return toits roots. Finally, the usual rule in primary 
politics is that candidates who excite the electorate usually do 
better than those who don’t. In that sense, 1988 — a year when the 
Democrats presented the dullest group of candidates in modern 
times — was an aberration. 

It‘also appears that the rules will be much the same as in 
previous years. There is talk that California may move its primary 
to March, between New Hampshire and Super Tuesday, the 
Southern mega-primary. But even if California does move its 
primary, the early momentum in the campaign will still be dictated 
by the first two contests, in lowa and New Hampshire. The results 
last year were unusual. The Dukakis favorite-son candidacy 
foreclosed the emergence of an alternative in the New Hampshire 
primary. In addition, in 1988 the Republicans and Democrats both 
had contested races, thus making it harder for the Democrat who 
captured the lowa caucuses — Richard Gephardt — to obtain the 
expected media bounce since he had to share the coverage with 
the Republicans. Next time matters will revert to form. Keep in 
mind, too, that in 1992, with the GOP race quiet, the Democratic | 
contest will have the press all to itself, making the emergence of a 
surprise “media star” candidate like McGovern, Carter, or Hart 
more likely. 

The electorate may also be different. Those Democrats who vote 
in primaries tend to be far more liberal than voters in the rest of the 
country and far more upper-class and suburban than those in the 
rest of the party. The one exception is the black vote, which makes 
up a substantial chunk of Democratic-primary participation. If 
Jackson does not run, a huge vote that has been locked up by one 
candidate for the last two campaigns will open up, changing the 
nomination process significantly. Remember that by commanding 
all the black votes, Jackson's principal influence on the Democrats 
was to leave the rest of the party to. select a liberal suburban 
candidate who couldn't compete in the fall. It's a myth that black 
voters in general vote for more-liberal candidates in the primaries 
than do their white counterparts. If Jackson had been running in 
1976, the more-moderate Jimmy Carter — the choice of most black 
voters — never would have been nominated. Conversely, if 

Jackson had not run in 1988, Dukakis never would have been 
nominated, since it’s inconceivable that black voters would have 
preferred Dukakis to Gore or Gephardt. 

In 1992 we obviously don’t know who will run, so we'll treat 
everyone as a potential candidate. Keeping the factors we've 
discussed in mind, let's briefly look at the field. 

The 1988 contenders. Usually it’s a big advantage to candidates 
to have run before. The voters know them better and thus feel 
more comfortable with them. Besides, most candidates learn from 
their mistakes. Having said that, it’s hard to see anyone from 1988 
emerging next time. Fairly ornot, Dukakis has become as scorned 
as Jimmy Carter once was, and the other contenders never got far 








enough off the ground to benefit from running. Al Gore may well 
run again, but few candidates have managed to alienate as many 
voters in as short a time as he did last time. Primary voters in lowa 
and New Hampshire have long memories, and they are unlikely to 
forgive Gore for skipping their states in 1988. After the fiasco in 
New York and his endorsement by Ed Koch, Gore is probably a 
persona non grata there as well. Gore has a shot at doing well on 
Super Tuesday, but he had that last time and, well, he couldn’t 
even beat Mike Dukakis in states like Texas. Besides, something 
weird happened whenever voters got a good look at Gore: the 
more they saw of him; the less they liked him. That hasn’t 
changed. 

As for Jackson, it’s hard to see how he could improve on his 
performance .in 1992. He would still do well among liberals in 
caucus states where he can organize, and he would, again, 
command most of the black vote. But Jackson is never going to get 
more than 20 percent of the white vote, which means he can never 
be nominated. 

The Southerners. Every four years, the Democrats hold a 
conference and someone suggests that the only way the party can 
recapture the White House is by nominating a Southerner who can 
win Dixie in the fall. It’s a great idea, but the problem, as always, 
is; how do you do it? The Southerners who vote in Democratic 
primaries are unrepresentative of their region. Just think back to 
last year, when Mike Dukakis virtually clinched the nomination 
by winning primaries in Texas and Florida, states where he had no 
chance in the fall. As Chapel Hill goes, so goes the Democratic- 
primary vote. But.that’s hardly the vote in November. 

Thus, a Southern candidate has to be able to win over a very 
liberal primary electorate. Jimmy Carter did it in 1976, but only 
because a lot of liberals supported him as a means to stop George 
Wallace. When Carter did that, the liberals couldn't stop him. 

What Southerners in the party today could win the primaries? 
Probably none, Sam Nunn is too conservative and boring; Chuck 
Robb needs seasoning and a personality. Bill Clinton is an 
intriguing possibility who could run well among minorities, but 
after the experience of Carter, it’s unlikely that voters will turn to 
a candidate who’s held no office other than that of governor of 
Arkansas. If Bush is in trouble in 1991, Lloyd Bentsen has a chance. 
He’s well known, he’s trusted, he has a strong base in Texas, he 
was the best candidate on last year’s two presidential tickets, and 
he’s the kind of reassuring, moderate Democrat that general- 
election voters might trust. On the other hand, he’s old and he’s 
hardly a tireless campaigner; it’s hard to see his spending a year 
full-time seeking the job. 

The technocrat. That means Bill Bradley, sehen so far seems to be 
winning the operatives’ primary, impressing political consultants 
as he raises a ton of money everywhere he goes. The problem, of 
course, is that Democratic insiders tend to have notoriously bad 
judgment. Bradley is thoughtful and a better speaker than he once 
was, but he is still boring; he looks better on paper than in person. 
If this were a parliamentary democracy, he'd be a terrific leader for 
the Democrats, but in a year in which voters are likely to look for 
inspiration, Bradley is the wrong man. Even on the Knicks, 
Bradley wasn’t a leader. Having gone down with Dukakis, voters 
are unlikely to pick a candidate who is a taller version of the same 
thing. 

The newcomer. Keep your eye on Bob Kerrey, a Vietnam hero 
and the articulate freshman senator from Nebraska — but not this 
time around. Elected to the Senate in 1988, Kerrey is the type of 
“generational” candidate who could do very well, but he needs 
experience. Pencil him in for 1996. 

The passionate candidates. Right now, the Democratic race 
seems likely to narrow to two candidates: Mario Cuomo and Pat 
Schroeder. Cuomo, obviously, is the one Democrat who excites 
the party faithful. But he has other advantages, too: he’s got a 
strong’ base in the media capital, and he would have no trouble 
raising money. He'd also do better in the South and West than 
most people expect»As a general-election candidate, he could well 
be a disaster, but if the Democrats think they're going to lose 
anyway, they'd rather lose with Cuomo than with anyone else; he 
makes them proud to be Democrats. If he runs, he could 
outdistance the primary field easily. 

The one candidate at this point who could give Cuomo trouble 
is Colorado Congresswoman Pat Schroeder. She would do far 
better in debates than people expect, and though the abortion 
issue may fade by then, it has generated a cadre of activists in each 
state that Schroeder could tap. As a Westerner, she has an electoral 
base that no other likely candidate has, and she was born in Iowa, 
where she is well known and well liked. Finally, keep in mind that 
as an articulate female candidate, Schroeder could well be a media 
star; a culture that likes Roseanne might well fall for Schroeder. 
The media has a strong influence on how the race develops, and in 
an era in which women are the target audience for much 
programming, a strong Schroeder candidacy would be a boon to 
the networks. 





Tote Board odds 


The Republicans, Bush’s odds for renomination have increased 
to 1-25. 

The Democrats. Today the odds for nomination are: Cuomo 5-2; 
Schroeder 3-1; Bentsen 8-1; Bradley 12-1; Clinton 20-1; Kerrey 
50-1; Gore 50-1; Robb 75-1; Gephardt 100-1; Nunn 125-1; Jackson 
250-1; Dukakis 1000-1. 

Odds for 1992 election..A year ago — just after the election — 
we had the Democrats as 27l.,.underdogs for 1992. Today they’ s 
4-1 underdogs. © 
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by Ric Kahn 


Continued from page 1 

the keeper of the flame, whoever it was, 
intended to send him a fiery, retaliatory 
message by trying to torch his school. 

Over the past six years, Ubinas has 
been engaged in a running feud with the 
drug dealers, day-time drinkers, and other 
crumbums of nearby Blackstone Square 
Park, such extra-curricular . activities 
having become an unofficial part of many 
an_urban principal's job description. 

Three years ago, Ubinas found a guy 
urinating near his schoolyard. 

“Get out of my yard,” he told the guy. 

The guy went to his car, returned with 
a gun. 

“Make my day,” the unarmed Ubinas 
said. 

Fortunately for Ubinas, the guy backed 
down, drove away. 

“You're a very brave guy,” a man who 
accompanied Ubinas told him. “No,” 
Ubinas replied, “I’m a damn fool.” 

Two weeks ago, Ubinas was talking 
with a parent when he noticed two guys 
transacting business in the schoolyard. 
“Excuse me,” he interrupted. “Not in my 
building. This is a kids’ building.” 

But now, it seemed, the turf ‘battle 
between the principal and the Blackstone 
Parkies had escalated into a full-blown 
firefight. “I see it as an attack towards our 
[school] community,” says Ubinas. 

More significant than the estimated 
$5000 in damage caused by the blaze, the 
fire this time served as a red-hot 
reminder that, despite the current raging 
discourse on such concepts as school- 
based management, parent empower- 
ment, and classroom reform, the Boston 
School Department, the city, and the 
community still cannot satisfy that most 
basic of parental needs: the right to send 
your child to a school in a safe and sound 
environment. 

a” * * 

The Blackstone School, a house of 
learning for 946 children (47 percent 
Hispanic, 41 percent black, 10 percent 
white, one percent Asian, and one 
percent Native American, kindergarten 
through fifth grade) was built in the mid 
‘70s on one square block in the heart of 
the South End. The mammoth, maze-like 
building is bordered on the northwest by 
the Villa Victoria housing development, 
on the southeast by the Cathedral 
housing project, and on the southwest by 
the notorious Blackstone Park. 

From the get-go, the Blackstone has 
been saddled with a reputation as a 
troubled school. Some of the lowest test 
scores in the system. A former principal 
who put his big foot in his mouth on the 
issue, enraging parents by saying, ‘Sys- 
tem-wide and nationwide, the research 
shows that black and Hispanic children 
score statistically lower in reading.” A 
crew of teachers who, not wanting to be 
at the Blackstone, became a disgruntled 
hack pack. 

Acknowledging its past failures, the 
school administration this year is in- 
augurating a pilot program in one wing 
of the building to restructure learning 
totally, creating a school-within-a-school 
for 275 students that will feature team 
teaching, shared decision-making among 
parents, teachers, and administrators, 
and a more individualized curriculum — 
progressive notions that school re- 
formers would like to see implemented 
system-wide. A REBIRTH AT BLACK- 
STONE SCHOOL, one recent headline 
boasted. 

Yet throughout the cadaverous Boston 
school system, there are thriving hot- 
houses of learning — the Timilty in 
Roxbury, the Tobin in Mission Hill, the 
Harvard-Kent in Charlestown — where, 
despite the solid teaching and learning 
going on inside, some parents still refuse 
to send their kids because of the potential 
rubble and trouble in the surrounding 
neighborhoods. 

So while the Blackstone tries to rebuild 


Debris from the local drunks 


itself from within, it also must contend 
with the stark reality that outside the 
school, it’s the same old garbage. 

* ” * 

Last week the Blackstone kids played 
tag in their broken-glass-strewn asphalt 
schoolyard wearing THE CHOICE FOR ME 
— DRUG FREE T-shirts. A few feet away, 
a discarded syringe lay near one of the 
playground’s nooks and crannies that 
serve as mini shooting galleries for 
neighborhood junkies. Bob Lafferty, the 
Blackstone's night senior custodian, says 
he and his men pick up (with rubber 
gloves) 15 to 20 needles a week from the 
playground. Kids have been found play- 
ing with their newfound needles, accord- 
ing to Ubinas. When students redid their 
garden in the yard a few years back, 
something akin to a treasure hunt ensued 
as they unearthed the junkies’ heroin- 
and-works stashes. Other drug gear 


found in the playground: bottle caps 
used to cook heroin, crack vials, and 
plastic Pepsi bottles with inhaling holes 
and empty pen cartridges — your basic, 
mobile crack pipe with straw. 

Fifty feet from where kids were darting 
in and out of each others’ orbits, three 
men and a woman sat on benches, 
shooting the breeze. Because the Black- 
stone is a community school — adults 
use a portion of the building for such 
activities as General Equivalent Diploma 
(GED) and_ English-as-a-second- 
language (ESL) classes — one of the 
gates leading into the schoolyard re- 
mains open from around 8:30 in the 
morning till 10 at night. On this day, the 
trio of men and their lady friend were 
engaged in the educational endeavor of 
calculating the best way to prevent 
oneself from falling off one’s seat after 
having drunk too many beers. 





Off in one corner, a nine-year-old was 
sitting quietly with her friend. In front of 
them was a wind-blown mound of trash 
that included a,potato-chip bag, a bag of 
Doritos, a fruit-punch container, a pack- 
age of Skittles, a lottery ticket, and more 
hewspaper pages than are available at 
the Boston Public Library. 

Buried beneath the crap heap was a 
small piece of educational evidence: a 
Blackstone child’s connect-the-dot draw- 
ing of a ghost scaring the daylights out of 
a purple cat. 

* * ~ 

The perimeter of the Blackstone is also 
no picnic. On the Washington Street side, 
the homeless scavenge the dumpster 
near, the loading platform for leftover 
lunches. Lafferty says some folks use the 
area as a regular pissing palisade. They're 
also not adverse to taking a dump — 
which is why the area smells like a zoo. 


Last week Lafferty saw a lady squat 


down between cars.in the teachers’ 


parking lot. The cops:came and dragged 
her away, her drawers still down at her 
ankles. 

On the West Dedham Street side, a ton 
of garbage has collected im one of the 
cement valleys in front of the school. 
Lafferty says his men aren't responsible 
for cleaning the space; that’s the domain 
of the day custodial crew. One day last 
week, Ubinas had no day crew and had 
to-open the school himself. One custo- 


. dian called in sick; a second had been 


fired for something that happened at a 
previous assignment; and the third pos- 
ition, says Ubinas, hasn't been filled for 
about a year. Hence, there were cleanli- 
ness problems inside the school as well. 
One toilet in a boys’ room was clogged to 


the rim with paper towels and a full roll — 


of toilet paper. 

On the Shawmut Avenue side of the 
school, the Hispanic gang Goya has left 
its graffiti mark on the mini-courtyard. 
Farther down, flies swirl around two 
clumps of human feces. 

On the West Brookline Street edge of 
the school, the sidewalk is charred black 
and filled with thousands of bits of 
broken glass, the last remains of the 
Datsun that went up in flames. On the 
building’s white wall, there is the faint 
outline of the fire. And some graffiti 
scrawl, a kind of decadent weekly reader 
for the kids: JOINTS COCAINE, PIMP- 
DOG, -and SCUM, In the doorways 
below, a fresh river-of urine and the 
remnants of what might have been a 
contest for the most popular low-rent 
booze of the week. The winner (with 
seven empty bottles): Wild Irish Rose. 

* * &* ( 

At the entrance to Blackstone Square 
Park, right across West Brookline, a 
plaque proclaims: ‘Blackstone Square 
1855" Alcoholic Béverages 
Prohibited.” The sign is translated into 
Spanish, which means that both Anglos 
and Hispanics can utterly disregard the 
warning. 

Over the years, the park has become a 
catch basin for the homeless from the 
Pine Street Inn, the Salvation Army’s 
Harbor Light shelter, and the Boston City 
Hospital brigade waiting to be bused to 
the Long Island Shelter. When the 
Orange Line El came down, some of the 
area crimeballs ‘lost their cover and 
flowed back into the shadows of the 2.8- 
acre greenspace. Today, Blackstone Park 
is still known as-a no-man’s land even for 
street savants like 
crackhead who got his head cracked 
open with a brick by a perpetrator who 
proceeded to rip off his: precious cocaine 
product. 

At nine one morning last week, some 
ladies, including one wearing a skirt 
unfashionably short — approximately up 
to her chin — were standing by the park 
fence drinking beer out of brown bags as 
if they were-part of a coffee klatch 
sipping java. On a bench an erudite 
parkie reading the New York Times 
looked up from his paper to ask a 
stranger, “Lookin’ for reefer, man?” 

The park sits less than 1000 feet from 
Blackstone School, making it eligible for 
mandatory sanctions against anyone 
selling drugs within 1000 feet of a school 
under the provisions of a new Massachu- 
setts law. No matter. A 32-year-old 
junkie-alcoholic named Jorge says that 
with money or trade you can buy any 
drug you want right here in the park. 
Jorge himself got nailed near the park on 
October 2 for possession of five bags of 
dope but says he’d never shoot up in the 
Blackstone schoolyard. “I’ve got kids of 
my own,” he allows, indicating that 
doing smack near a school. would con- 
stitute a bad influence. He prefers to get 
off two blocks away, behind a church. As 
he shows off his needle marks, a steady 
flow of women and men, some with 
canes, make their regular pilgrimage 
down to Sherman's South End Liquors, 
located in the shadow of the school. 

Some police, community activists, and 
principal Ubinas have all laid the pres- 
ence of bad company hanging in the area 
at the door of Sherman’s, which opens at 
the refreshing hour of 8 a.m. Their basic 
take is that the liquor store is a magnet 
for maggots, and some, including 
Ubinas, have pushed for years to get it 
closed. He thinks it’s insane that a liquor 
store, which, he says, also sells candy to 
kiddies,.should share the same square 
block as a school. Recent rumors sug- 
gested Sherman’s was going to vacate the 
premises in September .. . then October 
... and now the word is November. “It 

See UGLY, page 24 
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Voice from the past, 
man of the future 


by Richard Gaines 


e next occupant of the Corner Office? 


ive years ago, with pro- 
F phetic accuracy and 

without knowing it, then 
US senator Paul Tsongas articu- 
lated the rationale for his enter- 
ing the 1990 race for governor of 
Massachusetts. He did it in an 
interview in late 1984 (with the 
then editor of the Phoenix) held 
to examine the depressing state 
of the national Democratic.Party 
in the aftermath of Walter Mon- 
dale’s trouncing. at the hands of 
Ronald Reagan. 

This now éx-editor sat down 
Wednesday to re-read the inter- 
view in preparation for comment- 
ing on Tsongas’s possible return 
to elective politics. 

For now, according to reliable 
sources, Tsongas, who retired 
from the Senate in 1984 after 


_ learning he had cancer, is con- 


templating a run for governor next 
year if cleared*to do so by his 
doctors. These sources say Tsongas 
will make his decision in January. 
Now, before returning to 
Tsongas’s unintentional rationale 
for Tsongas, let us put the present 
political situation in-context. 
Already. running hard among 
Democrats for the unenviable 
task of cleaning up after. the 
Dukakis ‘debacle are the gov- 
ernor’s long-time . subordinate 
Evelyn. Murphy, the lieutenant 
governor,..and his long-time 


. friend: and political -ally Frank 


Bellotti, the former attorney gen- 
eral, :himéelf a former lieutenant 


: tae plus. Deniocratie State 
e 


epresentative Jack “Flood, of 


“Canton, whose singular qualifi- 


cation, for standing in the race is 
the fact that he really did predict, 
and in no uncertain terms, more 
than a year ago that the fiscal sky 
would fall, while’ the rest of the 
loéal «party activists were 


~ marching (or weaving) through 


7. 


Atlanta. 

For each of these pols (a 
ubiquitous pejorative for local 
Democrats), a scenario exists for 
getting nominated, even for 
Flood (remember Ed King, circa 
‘78?). And one certainly exists for 
Mayor Ray Flynn, a certified 
liberal except to pro-choice rad- 
icals, who is also pondering (a 
50-50 proposition at press time) 
joining the field. 

Any one of them could get 
nominated. But could any one of 
them win? Yes, though it is a 
dubious proposition. Here are the 
reasons it would be tough. 

For one thing, there’s the mess 
the Democrats, except for Flood, 
have made of the state while it’s 
been in their hands — let’s say 
from the time of Dukakis’s resto- 
ration after 1982 through the ‘90 
election. 

For another, 1990 will mark the 
first time since 1974 that the 
Republicans mount a serious as- 
sault on the Corner Office. For 16 
years, since the then Dukakis 
reform crusade, Watergate, and 
“the price of hamburger” drove 
liberal Republican Frank Sargent 
from office (as- he put it in his 
meat-market reference on elec- 
tion night), the GOP offered little 
more than token opposition. 

Thanks to the significance the 
Dukakis presidential campaign 
brought to the commonwealth, 
nationally, Republicans right up 
to the president will be focused 
here, and willing to spend big 
bucks to land such a trophy as 
this most liberal and most Demo- 
cratic of states. 

A third reason for Democratic 
pessimism is the long-expressed 
willingness of Democratic voters 
to go for Republicans (Sargent, 
Elliot Richardson, and Ed Brooke 
come most immediately to mind). 





























In addition, there are almost as 
many non-aligned (or indepen- 
dent) voters (1,190,700) as there 
are Democrats (1,378,262, accord- 
ing to the best, but badly out- 
dated, figures from Secretary of 
State Michael Connolly's office), 

Furthermore, one need be no 

‘ seer to divine that the trend is 
away from the Democrats and 
will continue to be so through at 
least the next election. 

Except for the longshot Flood, 
none of the present candidates or 
Flynn can argue convincingly 
that he or she has not been part of 
the Democratic establishment 
and thus is not easily to be 
entrusted to reform things. 

_ Flynn, a true populist, is least 
associated with the monolith, but 
he is even more liberal than 
Murphy or Bellotti — not an easy 
sell in a general election in a more 
conservative time. 

Which brings us back, finally, 
to Tsongas, and his prophesy. 

On this December day, 
Tsongas, whose candidate for 
president in 1984 was the mod- 
erate Senator John Glenn, not the 
liberal Mondale, was bemoaning 
his party’s isolation from average 
people, its domination by narrow 
special interests (labor leaders, 
for example), and its inability to 
demonstrate that it possesses the 
values and strength required to 
manage the economy — and 
consequently its recent trouncing 
with Mondale and Geraldine 
Ferraro. . 

Said Tsongas: “You have to 
take positions that convince a 
very skeptical constituency that 
you can deal with it [the 
economy]. And we're talking 
here about spending cuts. Spend- 
ing, not taxation. ... So the De- 
mocrats cannot win the economic 
issues by saying that we're good 
at it. You have to do something, 
you have'to prove that you know 
what you are saying. Which 

/ means you make some pretty 

tough choices.” ° 
At another moment, Tsongas 

* was asked about the Democratic 
domination’ of Massachusetts, 
and the possibility of a Re- 
.. publican-resurgence. 
~ Said Tsongas: “Massachusetts 
will be the last place for De- 
mocratic reform because the Re- 
publicans can’t do it and there is 
so much tradition here of embrac- 
ing ‘establishment Democratic 
philosophy,’ it’s hopeless. It'll 
come here when it’s ‘scored 
everyplace else and this is the last 
one to go.... 

“Why do people change parties 
that they vote for?... I think 
ultimately it comes down to a 
point where there is a sort of 
departure of interest and the 
other side looks at us and says, 
‘There is no hope for change.’ It’s 
out of that desperation that they 
walk into the Republican em- 
brace, even though they are not 
all that comfortable with it. If we 
gave off a sense of evolution, 
then I think they would come 
back to us. But not if we are 
viewed as a kind of stone wall.” 

Five years later, after national 
Democrats nominated someone 
who at least seemed to the 
outlanders to be another wimpy 
liberal and who got trounced, the 
state Democratic Party is in des- 
perate need of reform and the 
state it has run into the ground is 
in need of emergency political 
repair. 

The five-year-old comments 
and observations by Tsongas 
were, of course, not meant to be 
self-referential. But political cir- 
cumstances change; in Massa- 
chusetts they have, and in the 
process have made Paul Tsongas 
the man with the message he 
wished for years ago for his 
party. 

Even now, perhaps local De- 
mocrats are not so far gone that 
they might yet find themselves a 
nominee who can win — despite 
all the rubble in the wreckage of 
Massachusetts at their feet. 

There is no little irony to the 
thought: it is possible only Paul 
Tsongas can give the lie to his 
prophesy. 
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Stop by the Classified Office at 126 Brookline 
Avenue and pick up your free pair of passes 
to the Gymnastics '89 Tour ofc Champions! 
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Go any day! Stay 2 to 5 nts. 
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Ticketing Service 


CRIMSON is an official authorized 
agent for all airlines and there is NO 
EXTRA CHARGE when you pick up 
your tickets at CRIMSON! 


IF YOU'RE TRAVELING ON ANY OF 
THESE AIRLINES. . . American, Eastern, 
Continental, United, Pan Am E] Al, Delta 
TWA, Northwest, USAir, British Air, 
Qantas, Air Canada, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
SwissAir, Air India, Icelandiar, Alitalia, 
Aer Lingus, Viasa or even shuttle flights. 
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Sideman Serenade 
(Rounder 3110) 


First new Bromberg recording 
in 10 years, featuring 
Jackson Browne, 

John Sebastion, Dr. John and 
Jorma Kaukonnen! 


Mardi Gras Mambo 
(Rounder 6037) 


imagine the 
Allman Brothers meet the 
_ Neville Brothers. 
A real party record! 


On Sale: 6.99 LP/Cass On Sale: *6.99 LP/Cass 


SEE ZACHARY RICHARD AT NIGHTSTAGE 


_ON SUNDAY NOVEMBER 5TH 
AND DAVID BROMBERG AT NIGHTSTAGE 
ON SUNDAY NOVEMBER 19TH 
FOR MORE INFO CALL 497-8200 
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Council 


Continued from page 7 

citywide, one he’s been cultivating with a 
vengeance for months. Since April he’s 
been doing visibility work three days a 
week in Harvard Square, starting at 5:30 
in the morning. He claims to have 
personally rapped his knuckles on more 
than 9000 doors, and to have handed out 
20,000 pieces of campaign literature. And 
he’s outspent Danehy three to one since 
January. 

Other sources, however, say Danehy, a 
22-year incumbent, does best when he’s 
threatened. The pharmacy he runs in 
North Cambridge has won him a loyal 
following of customers-cum-voters that 
will be tough to usurp. Even the 
strongest Cyr backers concede that top- 
pling Danehy is far from a sure thing. 


But if it happens, then the worst rent- 
control backers could end up with isa 5-4 
majority. If Toomey or a fourth CCA 
challenger also win, that would bump 
the lead to 6-3. 

The biggest factor in all of this, of 
course, is the voters — and it could well 
be one that works in favor of rent control. 
For months proponents of the system 
have fretted over both 1-2-3 and the 
council openings, Considering that 1-2-3 
backers have raised about $200,000, 
mostly from landlords, condo converters, 
and other real-estate sources, to push the 
measure, there was a frightening poten- 
tial for it to steamroll to victory. But 1-2-3 
opponents quickly mounted a fierce and 
tenacious grassroots campaign against 
the measure, mobilizing an army of 
volunteers and community support that 
never let 1-2-3 gain much ground. A 
week before the election, even Walsh, 
one of the head cheerleaders for 1-2-3, 
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The ABCs of PR 


e didn’t want to burden you 

with the details in the main 

story, but Cambridge is home 
to a very odd voting system, one that is 
unique among municipal governments 
in America. It’s called “proportional 
representation,” or PR, and it’s designed 
to make sure different constituencies are 
fairly represented on elected bodies. 
Here’s a basic sketch of how it works. 

Voting. Rather than just marking an X 
next to their favorite candidate, voters 
are encouraged to rank their preferences 
numerically. Their first pick would get a 
numeral 1 written next to his or her 
name; second choice would get a 2; and 
so on. Ideally, every candidate on the 
ballot should be ranked. So even though 
there are only nine seats on the city 
council, all 28 candidates running this 
year should get a number. 

Counting ballots; step one. After the 
polls close, all the ballots are sorted into 
piles according to the candidates ranked 
first on each ballot. All of those with, 
say, Joe Jones marked number 1 go into 
one pile; those with Suzy Smith picked 


highest ‘go into another. 


Who wins. To be elected, candidates 
need to hit what's’ Called “quota.” That 


number of ballots cast, dividing by 10, 
and adding 1 to the result (one-tenth of 
the vote plus 1). Mathematically, only 
nine candidates can get that many votes. 

Counting ballots, step two. Every 
candidate who makes quota on the first 
count (damn few) now has some extra 
votes to give away. Say quota is 1000 
and Joe Jones is 10 percent over, with 
1100 votes. Ballot counters will then pull 
every 10th ballot out of his pile and give 
it to the candidate ranked second on that 
particular ballot. But if the candidate 
ranked second on that ballot is also 
over quota, the vote goes to the bal- 
lot's number-3 candidate. This process 
is repeated for every candidate over 
quota. 

Counting ballots, step three. Once 
the ballots are redistributed from the 
top; the process starts again from the 
bottom. The candidate with the fewest 
number-1 votes is considered defeated, 
and his or her votes are shifted upward, 
each ballot going to the person ranked 
second on that ballot (or third or fourth, 
depending on who's still in the race for 
quota). That process ‘is then repeated 
over arid over, working up through the 
ranks until nine people have hit quota. 

— SF 





number is figured “by ‘taking the total 
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Reeves: a non-incumbent with a shot 

i397 jaIow ; 

' admitted it needs a strong surge in order 
to pass. © 

“My setise,” says Brian Murphy, who's 
running the campaign to defeat the 
measure, “‘is that to a certain extent 1-2-3 
may well backfire on the real-estate 
industry.” 

Rather than weakening rent control, as 
it was designed to do, 1-2-3 may actually 
be the cement that anchors rent control 
more firmly. With it on the ballot, pro- 
rent-control organizers had a cause to 
rally around and an urgent' alarm to 
sound. And if enough tenant-minded 
voters come out to defeat that measure, 
odds are they'll also return a pro-rent- 
control council. Considering that this is 
the one chance in’ years for rent-control 
opponents to gain an edge, their timing 
may turn out to have been very poor 
indeed. 0 


Flynn 


Continued from page 6 
mayor. 

And it cost the campaign time, With 
barely a month between the council's 
final vote on the ballot question and 
Election Day, the Better Education Cam- 
paign couldn't organize the kind of grass- 
roots, political, and media effort it 
needed to effectively inform the public of 
the merits of Flynn’s , 

Sullivan, the campaign’s unofficial 
policy director, and Harry Grill, director 
of the Better Education Campaign, are 
Fair Share-trained, veteran community 
organizers who in the last two. weeks 
have slapped. together an impressive, 
last-ditch phone-, mail-, and personal- 
solicitation campaign that may help 
make up for some of the kinds of 
outreach — coffee hours, information 
sessions, longer-term personal. contacts 
— the campaign should have conducted 
and hasn't. . 

But Sullivan, a bright, zealous public 
servant, former teacher, and Boston 
Public School parent who's dedicated to 
improving the educational quality of the 
schools, is no political or media maven. 
(He was responsible for the first attempt 
to get the mayor's ballot question 
through the council, for example.) He’s a 
veritable Svengali at dealing with politi- 


d¥ enedqur 





cians and the press, though} compared — ‘ 


with Grill, who tends to say things to 
reporfers like, “I want you to quote me 
on this. ‘Putting this question on the 
ballot is a very courageous thing for Ray 
Flynn to do.’” 

Because Flynn himself kept a distance 
from the Question 2 effort — saving his 
political capital, his aidés maintained, for 
the final, active 10. days of the refer- 
endum campaign — the tone of most of 
the public debate on the matter was set 
by its opponents, who portray the 
mayor's move as a power grab and an 
effort to deprive minorities of a vote. 

The final days of the campaign, as it 
turns out, have been dominated by crime 
headlines that have obscured a school- 
committee measure that’s on the city 
ballot in an off-year municipal election. 
The mayor hasn’t prioritized well, and 
his forces haven't. been organized 
enough to get their school-governance 
proposal in the news before now. The 
Flynn aides’ trip last _Wednesday to 
Baltimore, where ah appointed school 
board is apparently working, for exam- 
ple, could easily have been made — and 
may have gotten better press — earlier 
on. 

How. much energy and effort the 
mayor would have lent to the Question 2 
campaign had the city not been rocked 
with violence in the last two weeks 


.remains a question. For all of the talk 


about his enormous commitment to this 
issue; Flynn was slated to travel to 
London last weekend to attend a crack 
conference, but canceled following the 
Mission Hill shootings. As of Wednes- 
day, he was planning to go to New York 
this weekend to run in the New York 
City Marathon. 

This. weekend will most likely see a 
flurry of phone: calling, leaflet dropping, 
and paid, political TV messages from’ 
Flynn. Those methods, may accomplish 
the mayor's goal of getting voters to say 
they want to change the school commit- 
tee so he and mayors.in the future can 
work to improve the public schools for 
the students of Boston. 

But the tactics won't work as readily as 
a well-run, Flynn-directed, personal 
campaign would have. And if the mayor 
doesn’t get a mandate to change the 
schools on Tyesday, he'll have no one: 
but himself to blame. ~ +0 
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Continued from page 8 
a more distant — and less omi- 


’ nous — tune for Keverian and 


Flaherty. 

Flaherty argues swift action on 
new taxes is “not a case of taking 
a political chance — if we don’t 
resolve the problem people are 
going to lose [their re-election 
bids] for sure.” But that’s not true 
for Flaherty, entrenched in one of 
the state’s most liberal districts. 
Anti-tax backlash ‘ might. hurt 
Keverian’s bid to succeed State 
Treasurer’ Robert Crane (and, 

indeed, Keverian has scrubbed a 
planned mid-November official 
announcement of candidacy in 
light of the budget 
mess), but it’s unlikely to add to 


- his already-high unfavorable rat- 


ing and is the type of political 
problem his ample supply of 


~ Keverian or 


campaign funds can go a long 
way toward solving. 

Few Democratic House mem- 
bers have any reason to believe 
would con- 
sciously push them over a cliff. 
But neither -are-they inclined to 
believe either man’s exhortations 
that it’s safe to walk across what 
appears to be an awfully rickety 
bridge. Keverian, who’ was not 


available for comment, was said’ 


to have believed that -time 
allies such as Ways hes Poms 
Committee Chairman Richard 
Voke (D-Chelsea) and Blanchette 


— both of whom placed loyalty. 


to Keverian ahead of their better 


judgment when they supported - 


an income-tax hike last July — 
would back him up at the Octo- 
ber 30 meeting. They didn’t. 


" If Flaherty were speaker, to 


echo a common mantra circulat- 
ing for months among taxation 
advocates, sterner tactics might 
have been used to keep chairmen 


in line: But as he’s the first to 
note, Flaherty isn’t speaker yet. 
Even if he were, there are few 
carrots — outside of chair- 
manships — to be dangled before 
reluctant ponies. And the days of 


cutting off a balky rep’s paper-° 


ys ego or assigning him an 
in the Government Center 
are long gone. 

Rebuked earlier this week, the 
House leadership now expects to 
come ahead with a savings-and- 
consolidation package, due to 
reach the floor early this month. 
But while the events of the week 
showed Keverian and Flaherty 


“may not have the ways and 


means to force needed taxes upon 
the House without cuts 
first, they can’t be blamed for the 
desperation that prompted their 
attem 


one mah who many argue has all 
along been both the focal point of 
the anti-tax fervor and the politi- 


pt. 
That onus falls on Dukakis; the 4 


stem it and focus attention*on 
government's needs rather than 
its failures. 

A March 
Globe/WBZ-TV . poll . showing 
support for.earmarked taxes but 


1989 Boston 


an all-time low job rating for. 


money on social ee but it "3 

reluctance to cme the agli 

ernor with the 

different ideas + oe icacts 

ly the public wants, fears oor 
Dukakis 


‘been: unable to.make that case 


pelgn. mocha who returned to 
the pu yroll lined up, 
clutching opt y slips, waiting to 
receive job-relocation assistance. 
“In Anstey Dukakis, never 
known for his tolerance of what 


he defines as excess or waste, has - 


taken some crowd-pleasing 
steps, such as taking state cars 
away from public officials and 
chewing out former Com- 
monwealth Literacy Corps ad- 
ministrator Gerald D’Amico for 
piling up unpaid parking tickets. 
But the apparent public gor for 
a more sweeping mea culpa 

- mood 


unquenched, a 
bluntly summarized by Voke in 


- an October 16 confrontation with 
. Administration and he vai 
pe | L. Edward man, 
are ~ who a Ways and Means 
Committee “hearing the ad- 
“ministration was doing ‘all it 
» could to cut 


spending. 
Voke: “Would you not admit 
administration has 


clearly tothe people?” 
Lashman: “I think it is_a fair 
statement that the people do not 
believe that that is factually 
accurate, yes sir.” 
See IMPASSE, page 20 











Great Northeast Productions Presents at 
THE BERKLEE PERFORMANCE CENTER 


HARRY CONNICK, JR. 


“When Harry ..Harry & Sally" Tour 


with Marc Schaiman & his 30 piece orchestra 


Friday, November 10 7:30PM & 10:00PM 


"An aay’) some talent" 


"A consummate showman, synthesizing the swagger of Sinatra 


-NY 


and the debonaire style of Astaire" 
-Rolling Stone Magazine, October 5, 1989 


"The next big thing-at 21, singer, showman, jazz musician 
Connick, . 


Harry 


r. can do it all!" 


Goitietnan? s Quarterly, September 1989 











An Evening With The 


BRANFORD MARSALIS QUARTER 








wernt 





Jeff Watts ¢ Kenny Kirkland ¢ Bob Hurst 


featurin 


December 3, 7:00 PM 








All seats reserved. Tickets for both shows available at 
Berklee Box Office and all Ticketmaster locations. 
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—_ (617) 931-2000 














If you know the answer and think you are 
up to par on sports trivia, join us for the 


SECOND ALMOST ANNUAL 
NEW ENGLAND SPORTS 


TRIVIA BOWL 


Tuesday, November 14 
at the Sheraton Boston Hotel & Towers. 


Match wits with local athletes, sportswriters 
and TV personalities, with your host 
Red Sox announcer Sean McDonough. 


The Trivia Bowl will follow a game show format, 
and will be taped for later television broadcast. 
To enter: a corporate team of four for $1,000; or $250 an individual. 


Spectator tickets are available for $8. 
All proceeds will benefit The Sports Museum. 


Don’t pass up your chance to make most valuable player November 14. 
The evening will start at 5:30 with dinner and drinks. 


FOR TICKET INFORMATION, 
PLEASE CONTACT 3 
THE SPORTS MUSEUM AT 617-71-SPORT 














ONE (| ANT LEAP 


~ Donate food for Boston's Hungry 
at Tower Records 


and win a grand prize weekend for two! 


See Aerosmith’'s “Love Elevator at TOWER 








































THE END OF THE INNOCENCE « 
HEART OF THE MATTER ; 






Donate any 
non-perishable canned 
or box food item 

at any 

Tower Records 

cash register and 
become eligible for |. 
the Grand Prize! 








| TeES | Bi 2 i One entry 
li Rickie Lee Jones | [ff CHER per donation. 
| Flying Cowboys | HEART OF STONE No purchase necessary. 
Featuring: Satellites * Don’t Let The | FEATURING: JUST LINE JESSE JAMES «IF | COULD TURN BACK TIME « Donate and enter 


Sun Catch You Crying AFTER ALL (LOVE THEME FROM CHANCES ARE) 









by midnight 
November 16th. 











| 


Grand Prize: | 

ben One weekend for two at Guest | 
CompactDisc Quarters Suite Hote! and tickets tc 
The Jazz Ciub 

1199CD 699LPICASS. 1199CD 699LPICASS. neta 








: 
SPONSORED BY: 


O Ween 
IDCIN 











DAVID PEASTON 


Introducing... David Peaston 
Featuring: TWO WRONGS 
‘DON'T MAKE IT RIGHT) 


CHRISTOPHER WILLIAMS 


Adventures In Paradise 
Featuring: TALK TO MYSELF + ONE GIRI 

















GEFFEN GUEST 
QUARTERS 
2) <ul. necuentinanteil 
Garren r ¥’ Boston — 
ro er Pa \ i 5 trae Bank 
T1199CD GS9LPICASS. 1199CD 699LPICASS. TOWER RECORDS | 
Sale ends November 17 











open 

| DWIGHT. 
+o SEF 
you! 








BOSTON 
‘Mass. Ave. At Newbur 


In Back Bay Tee fasren, 7 


Above Auditorium ® Stop on the Greenline 


TOWER RECORDS | VIDED 
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Your Government Is Plotting to Take Away 
Womens Right to Abortion... Again. 


Only You Can Stop Them! 


| the White House to the Supreme Court, the threat 
to abortion rights has never been greater. 


Once again, the U.S. Supreme Court is 
hearing cases that endanger abortion rights — 
even more than the Webster decision did. 

Now George Bush and Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh are pushing the oe 
Supreme Court, led by Chief 
Justice William Rehnquist, to 
overturn Roe v. Wade 
altogether — with Jesse Helms 


_ cheering them on. 


If that happens, safe 
and legal abortions will 
be a thing of the past— 
and abortion will be 
government’s decision, 
not a woman’s. 

Think they aren’t 
serious? Think again. 


btliz (‘Z hor Wo . by WANS Li VES 


Just days ago, Bush killed legislation restoring Medicaid 
funding of abortions for poor women who became 
pregnant through rape or incest. 

If President Bush has 

his way, we’ll wind 

up back where 

we were before 

Roe v. Wade: 


Abortion legal 
in 2 . ew states, a 
crime i every other. 


Doi ~ count on the 
politic:.ns, the courts, 
or anyone to stand up 

6 for your rights. 
Stand up for yougself: 








eS Se ee 
by joining or contributing to NOW 





Last Name 





° 





State Zip 





(Area Code) Phone 

Yes, | wamt to joim NOW. Here's my contribution for membership dues. 

[j)$iee ()$50 [$35 [) $25 Other. 

"| 'm already a NOW member please use my contribution to protect 
abortion rights. 











Mail to: NOW 1000 16th. Street, N.W., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 20036-5705 


Sunday. November 12. 2989. 12:00 Noon 
Lhe Lincoln Viemorial. Washington, D.4 
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A GREAT 
DINING EXPERIENCE 


RESTAURAN 
offering an ever changing selection 
of international appetizers, hors 
d'oeuvres and desserts. Enjoy one 
as a light repast or combine several 
to create a feast — 


“ “Best of Boston” Boston Magazine “You'd Be A Fool To Resist” 
“New Dining Trends — Making A Boston Globe 
Meal of izers” , Boston Magazime 
& Wine Magazine ; 
Henderson Carriage Building 
~2067 Massachusetts Avenue 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02140 
Telephone: (617) 576-2240 
Serving: weekdays 11:30.a.m. til 11 p.m. 
Saturday & Sunday 12 noon till 11 p.m. 
Free Parking’ MasterCard/VISA 








“Best Nibbles” 






























HOMEMADE FOOD & ICECREAM 
& 


e MIDDLE EASTERN CUISINE e DAILY 
SPECIALS e SANDWICHES e HOMEMADE 
SOUPS e BAGELS e FRESH PASTRIES e FRESH 


SQUEEZED JUICES e ICE CREAM 
TAKE OUT ORDERS 


ees el ae be 





You know us for our ice cream, 
_now try our other fine foods. 














ee A a ee eee aw SS 





1038 Beacon Street 
Mon. - Fri. 8AM - 9 PM 
Sat. - Sun. 9AM - 9PM 731-4805 




















GRAND OPENING! 


Middle Eastern Cuisine at its Finest Comes to Kenmore Square 
featuring 
The Best Shish Kabab in Boston and our Vegetarian Specials 
* Hummous 
* Baba Ganoush 
+ Falafel 
* Great Greek Salads 


ee 
ASIS 


AT KENMORE 











Month of November Special 
* TWO DINNERS for the price of one * Monday thru Friday only « 
* Open 7 days a week « 11 am to lipme 


484 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA 02015 


617.247.8181 














Monday Wight Football 
Special Complimentary 
Hot Munchies in The Lounge 
9 P.M. 2 large Screen TV's 


of Soup & Sandwich 


Come joiiuy jor 


APPETIZERS 
SEAFOOD * STEAKS ; 


DRINKS & GOOD TIMES 


11 A.M.-10 P.M. Mon.-Sat. 
MC/VISA/AMEX/DISCOVER 


Lounge is open Mon.-Sat. 
11 A.M. "til Midnight 


Q 
All Menu items available for take-out 


244-9881 


—_aa BEACON STREET, NEWTON CENTRE 


° 




















Sometimes you are 
what you dont eat. 











Think ovember 16. 

Don't eat on the Thursday before Thanksgiving. Then join six million Americans who since 1973 

have mailed the rhoney they saved to our life-saving projects. You'll not only 

leam what it’s like to go hungry. You'll know how good it feels to help Oxfam 

those who are. Write: “Fast for a World Harvest,” 115 Broadway, Dept. 

4182, Boston, MA 02116. Or call for more information: (617) 482-1211. eC 
ms . 

> 


T1Ca! 
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SECTION ONE, NOVEMBER 3, 1989 


THE BOSTON PHOENIX, 


Impasse 


Continued from page 16 

Voke: “Why do they od be- 
lieve that, Mister 

Lashman: “If I oxi the 
answer to that, I hope | could 
make the case more effectively. I 
honestly don’t.” 

Voke: “Let me try to help 
you. ... Maybe we have to say 
there shall ~be no _ public 

esmen ... 
agents. ... Maybe these are some 


-of the measures people are look- 


ing to see before they're gonna 
stand for any increase in re- 
venues.” 
Lashman: “Those are symbolic 
issues~ that override the real 
ernment issues. 


Voke: “Until you folks give - 


that up you're not going to get the 
public and | tive support 
you need. You should just say, 
“You want 
hack? and 


gone.’ But you'keep holding onto . 
that $50 million. worth. You've 
got to let them go! Then you can 
focus some debate on priorities.” 


no legislative. 


_ rid of hack, 
? Fine; they‘re ‘ 


Two days after that exchange, 
Lashman’s office supplied to.the 
Legislature a list of 311 mana- 
gerial layoffs the administration 
had been touting for nearly a year 
as hard evidence of its commit- 
ment to cuts. The long-awaited 
list underscores the administra- 
tion’s credibility problem. Out of 
311 job titles listed, only 43 
appear even remotely classifiable 
as managers, only three are in- 
volved in public-relations work, 
and none are legislative agents. 
Included among the rest of the 
laid-off “managers” are 30 clerks, 
23 computer operators, 21 MDC 
crossing guards, 18 typists, 11 
physical therapists, 10 health- 
care facility inspectors, 10 ad- 
ministrative assistants, eight 
stenographers, seven nursing as- 
sistants, two steam firemen, and 
one telephone tor. 

“I don’t. think [the budget 
impasse is] a question of belief,” 
said Dukakis in a Phoenix inter- 
view last week. “We've got a 
responsibility to steadily, 
sensibly pare back as much as we 
can as carefully as we can. You 
can blow the- place up and it 
won't recover for 10 years, or you 


can try to do the cutting and the 
paring . 
ly.... Ifyou a your managerial 
staff to the point where you 
cannot exercise adequate super- 
vision over this process, then 
you're gonna be in trouble.” 

No wonder Keverian and 
Flaherty are ready for desperate 
measures, There's little else they 
can do in the shadow of an 
executive who pursues a strategy 
of cutting largely from the bot- 
tom while asserting the validity 
of maintaining the upper 
bureaucratic layer; despite the 
clear, repeated from 
both the public and partisan 
colleagues that it isn’t selling. 

Factor in Dukakis’s un- 
precedented personal © un- 
popularity and it’s no sur 
House leaders felt. they couldn't 
wait any longer for anti-tax senti- 
ment to abate. A lower profile for 
the most visible target of the 
public's discontent might give 
legislators a bit more breathing 
room..But Dukakis has big plans 
to stump for his‘ economic and 
social agenda over the final 14 
months of his term. (“I'm going to 
be in a different community 


y .and. sensitive-_ 


every single week between now 
and January 1991,” he says.) 
And if history is.any guide, no 


one’s going to talk him out of 


it. 0 


Billion 
Continued from page 8 
says Jim Braude, executive direc- 
tor of the Tax Equity: of 


Massachusetts, which is 
the drive for a tax hike through a 


1990 ballot initiative. “There is 


nobody in Massachusetts who 
believes we can endure that.” 
Except, perhaps, Barbara- An- 
derson. Bratide’s arch-rival, the 
executive director of Citizens for 


Limited Taxation, has no qualms . 


about page out what a govern- 
- ment $1. bil smaller might 


look like. “We can’t keep. what 
we have,” Anderson says. “They 
[government] should get out of 
the art-museum  business,- the 

business.” The clean-up 


energy 
of Boston Harbor ‘can wait, she - 


adds. Buying up open space to 


slow development can wait. The 
Executive Office of Economic 
Affairs is not an essential service. 

“That's the question the 
Barbara Andersons. of the world 
are begging to ask,” says Mini- 
cucci. “Do we really want to do 
this at all? Do we really want to 
provide home health care to the 
elderly?” 

And like it or not, it’s a 
question the administration and 
the legislature will be dealing 
with for the next few years. In an 


deficit. .The administration’s 


spending plan for FY ‘91 will be 
released in January. And the 


about how to resolve the state’s 
fiscal crunch, is expected to re- 
lease its recommendations by 
mid December. BayBanks’ chair- 
man and president, William 
Crozier jr., who heads the task 
force, declined to comment on 
what suggestions the group 
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FRIDAY, NOV. 10,9 PM 


“JOHN LEE HOOKER 
om :\\\))) Guy 


me 25 Necco Street, ToSiox 
us) -1905}. TICKETS AT TICKETRON (720-3434), 
TRAWBERRIES, OUT-OF-TOWN (492-1900)... 
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Worcester Centrum 
Dec. 6, 8,9, 12& 13 








(203) 246-4123'me/visa 
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SNOW 
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BOSTON'S OWN 





332 NEWBURY ST. 


236-4930 


BURLINGTON 
112 MALL ROAD 
270-9860 


= Wellesley College Thurs. 119 = 
= The Pearl St. Cafe 
= Lverneneree Fri 11/10 
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STUDENT CENTER 


HARVARD SQUARE 
36 JFK STREET 
491-0337 


225-2872 


FRAM!INGHAM 
RTE. 30 MALL 
620-0735 














might offer, but sources say 
reducing the ratio of managers- 
to-service-providers will be on 
the list. 

Ideas on how the state can save 
money have been percolating for 
years, but many budget experts 
say real savings are impossible 
without attacking the five 
previously sacrosanct line items 
responsible for so much of the 
runaway growth. As those ac- 
counts consume a larger and 
larger percentage of. the state 
budget, many are beginning: to 
turn their attention to some of 
these sacred cows, especially 
Medicaid. Only debt service and 
state pensions are truly off-limits 
to any savings proposals. 

“Beyond the constitutional and 
federal requirements,” says Mar- 
ty Linsky, a lecturer on public 
policy at Harvard's John F, Ken-. 
nedy School of Goverriment, 
“everything else is up for grabs.” 

Medicaid, which pays for 
health care for many poor and 
elderly, now costs. the state $2.1 
billion a year, though. half of that 
is later reimbursed by the federal 
government. Even with new tax- 
es, eligibility requirements for 


Medicaid benefits will have to be 
narrowed, says Human Services 
Phil Johnston. “That's 

the first place we'd go — health 
care. If you're going to make cuts 
of hundreds of millions of 
dollars, you have to go to entitle- 
ment 

Dick Manley, director of the 
Massachusetts Taxpayers Foun- 
dation, says it might be time for 
state employees. covered by 
health-maintenance organiza- 
tions to pay for a portion of their 
health-care costs, 

Johnston says that to remedy a 
$1 billion deficit, more hospitals 
would have to be. sold or closed, 


and the ‘Office for Children 


would likely shut down. Hun- 
dreds of other would 
be severely cut back. “We would 
have to dismantle virtually every- 
thing we’ve done since we came 
in here,” he contends. “It would 
change state government as we 
know it.” 

Some of the first victims of 
such a massive budget cut would 
be infrastructure maintenance 
and public-health measures, 
many Beacon Hill observers say. 

See BILLION, page 24 
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WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


Association 

















TICKETWRID. 


Celtics, Bruins 


Whalers, Rang 


2m of the Opera & ALLN.' 


= 


Patriots Jets 


& Gi 


ALL CORPORATE ACCOUNTS WELCOMED 





Stevie Ray Va 
Miami Sound Mach 
Motley C 


Richardson Mall 
942 Main Street 





WORCESTER CENTRUM 
Eurythmics 11/7 « Andrew "Dice" Clay 11/9 & 11/10 
an & Jeff Beck 11/8 


Andy Williams Christmas Show 12/14 
New Kids On The Block 12/31 


BillyJoel 12/6, 8.9, 12 & 13 


' Andrew Dice Clay - 11/5 
New Kids On The Block - 12/29 == 


New York - Paul McCartney 12/11,12, 14, 15 
Montreal - Paul McCartney 12/9 


ROLLING STONES ¢« Tickets Available Anywhere 
including Miami, FL 11/15 & 16; Toronto 12/3 & 4; Montreal 12/13 


(203) 246-4123 


THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT .. pon IN THE WORLD! 


11/28e Squeeze 11/29 
12/15 & 16 





= *s a 


Hartford CT 06103 
M-F 9:30-5:30 
Sat 10:00 - 3:00 
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Opera House 
539 WASHINGTON STREET 








WITH FULL ORCHESTRAL 
ACCOMPANIMENT! 


November 30, December 1 & 2 
Thurs, Fri & Sat 8:00pm 


Tickets: 





$22.50 and $18.50 
at the Opera House 
Box Office (Mon- 
Fri, 10 a.m. - 6 
p.m., Cash Only), 
all TICKETRON 
outicts, Out Of 
Town Tickets (Har- 
vard Squarc) of 
Call TELETRON 
1-800-382-8080 (In 
Boston 720-3434). 


Wass 


92.9 FM 


Album Classics 

















CALL 
NOW 
(413)737-5152 


CONCERTS 


BILLY JOEL 


Worcester Centrum 
(PARKING AVAILABLE) 


ANDREW DICE CLAY 


Worcester Centrum Nov 10&11 


NEW KIDS 


Worcester Centrum Dec 31& 
New Year's Eve 
New Haven Nov 22 & Dec 30 


MOTLEY CRUE 


Worcester Centrum Dec 15 


SQUEEZE 


Worcester Centrum Nov 29 


BILLY SQUIER 


Orpheum Theatre Dec.1l 















STEVIE RAY VAUGHAN 
JEFF BECK 


Worcester Centrum Nov. 8 


SPORTING EVENTS 


| ACC/BIG EAST 
CHALLENGE 





















Basketbal Pitt vs. Georgia 
Hoager (w/Kenny wcorg 

U. Conn. vs. Maryland 
Hartford Civic Center Mon., Dec 4 
Patriots vs. 

Jets Nov.5 
New Orleans — Nov.19 
Buffalo Bills Nov.12 


Indianapolis Dec.3 
L.A. Rams Dec.24 


ALL JETS AND GIANTS SEATS 
All CELTICS TICKETS, BRUINS 
& WHALERS 
Bucks vs. Knicks Oct 31 

in Springfield 














FRANCHISE 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 





THIS WEEKEND, RIGHT HERE IN BOSTON 


IF you've been thinking of how to make money > 
for yourself, and raise. your standard of living, 
a business of your own is the answer! 





At the franchise show, you'll find the latest 
hot franchises and money-making opportunities. 
from all over the United States. Even if you have 
no experience whatsoever, you could be running your 
own full-time or part-time business within weeks! 


A chance to change your future is right here in town 
— can you really afford to miss it? 


THE 
FRANCHISE & BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY SHOW 


North-East Trade Center’ Sat. & Sun. Adults: $3 


100 Syivan Road {Accompanied under 18 Free) 
Woburn Nov. 4-5 


(Off Rt. 128 Exit 35) Hrs. Noon-6 PM Oe ee 


To Exhibit, <all (407) 647-8521 THE PUBLIC 








. 


“The rewards were substan- “|... Strikes us as a small 
tial: well prepared, slightly — ’ miracle. It is by far the best 
exotic cuisine loaded with - of the three Thai restaurants 
unusual spicy tastes and near HBS." 

priced so modestly." | 


***“Boston Globe The Harbus News 


|\SiamGardcr 


Siamese Kitchen 


DINNER LUNCH 


Sun.-Thurs. 5:00 -10:00 pm Mon.-Sat. 11:30-3 pm 
Fri.-Sat. 5:00-10:30 pm 


PARTY ROOM AVAILABLE 


45-1/2 Mt. Auburn St. Harvard Square 354-1718 
Sete: 7 y, 
; Re! re | 
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Continued from page 21 
The Central Artery project, en- 
vironmental clean-up efforts and 
monitoring, and the universal- 
health-care program could also 
be delayed. To fill a $1 billion 
gap, one would be hard-pressed 
to name any state program that 
would be spared further cuts, 

most agree. 

And Minicucci, who is super- 
. Vising a study of how human- 
services providers are coping 
with the fiscal crisis, says cuts of 
that magnitude would put dozens 
of private providers out of busi- 
ness. At least 300 such outfits in 
the Boston area alone rely almost 
primarily on state funds. “You 
could dismantle a lot of°func- 

tions,” Minicucci says. 

. . ™ . ™ 
e Your choice of Interest Checking” Fee-Saver Checking” or dence Sal tomeaunion tna 
. . . ™ é 

No-Minimum Checking Accounts. traumatized by this year’s budget 
fiasco, few seem willing to think 
ahead to the even larger crisis 


e Great rates and checking free of service charges with a companion : sas TR 


Money Market Savings Account* “The ‘91 budget right now is 
like future shock,” says Rep- 


e Special savings on C with dir rect depo it. resentative Robert Havern (D- 
8 pecking ith e Arlington), who has been labor- 


| ahili ve ing to put together a savin 
e Next day funds availability on deposits: pon age falehee this vaarts 
e Discounts on loans with automatic payment. / Thal i uly bea bigabeds. 0 


© Overdraft protection and an instant line of credit if you qualify. U gl 


° 24-hour access to your account information with services like 
Account Update, our Customer Service Centers, and new BayBank Conitond tha fegiet | 
Telephone Banking. % will be the equivalent of the 


second millennium when. the 


e The unmatched convenience of the BayBank Card. liquor store goes,” says Brian 


Davidson, of the Blackstone/ 

e Access to over 950 X-Press 24° banking machines and 25,000 NYCE” Finer Sayan. Melgpbestoed 
a P Association. 

and CIRRUS* automated teller machines. A man standing outside the 


© liquor store who identified 
himself only as Sherman declin- 
: ed to discuss the status of his 
Make the most of your money. Open a BayBank checking account today. lease with a reporter, saying it 
: was none of his business. But he 
ot did defend the store, saying, “I’m 
cei |. the only one who cleans up the 

mess on the street.” 

Meantime, a hooker sporting a 
new shiner hopped out of a car 
and into Sherman’s. Out front, 
the neighborhood: drunk was 
; : —e $pouting her foolishness in 
eereeaehy Lanes a Members FDIC Spanish. Up the block, near the 

24-Hour Customer Service Centers and BayBank Telephone Banking: fence where the Blackstone 

BayBank Boston (617) 648-8330, BayBank First Easthampton (413) 586-8600. BayBank Harvard Trust Company (617) 648-8330, BayBank Merrimack Valley (508) 475-3620, teachers park their cars, was 
BayBank Middlesex (617) 387-1808, BayBank Norfolk (617) 461-1740, BayBank Southeast 1-800-447-6800 (In Massachusetts only), BayBank Valley Trust Company (413) 732-5510 another line-up of litter: empty 
bottles of ‘Night Train Express 
apple wine, Pastene White Port, 
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*A minimum daily balance of $2.500 in Money Market Savings waives all normal monthly service charges on both savings and checking 
Money Market Savings is available with Fee-Saver Checking and Interest Checking. * * Applies to personal accounts only. Exceptions may apply. 


EXTRAORDINARY LIVES 


Miles: Love's Executioner & Other aes 


THE . 
WRITING LiFe The Autobiography Dm : Tales of Psychotherapy 
_ MILES DAVIS IRVIN D. YALOM, M.D. 
The outspoken autobiography of a 2 In a rare glimpse behind the therapist's 
musical legend, Miles details a musical Ba door, a master psychiatrist openly con- 
career which began in the seminal fronts not only his own feelings and 
bebop bands of Charlie Parker and : errors but the uncertainty at the heart of 
Dizzy Gillispie and continued in the the therapeutic encounter. 
50's with the group which included : “These beautifully wrought true stories 
John Coltrane. : go way beyond therapy; they are inci- 
a No other contemporary musician has sive and moving tales of life, by a wise 
ai Anecinalnalling continued to create new music or to therapist.” 
AT ed ae influence American music as much as -Rollo May 
Davis has. This is a stunning portrait inal Basic Books Inc. 

The Writing Life of American music and society since $19.95 
ANNIE DILLARD eo by one of its most impor- Jazz Cleopatra 
In describing The Writing Life Dillard - PHYLLIS ROSE Bernard Shaw 
writes: “This book neon anast the aoe Schuster In this biography of Josephine Baker, star = Volume 2 
actual process of writing feels like — ; Phyllis Rose — author of the highly ie s¢ 
feels like inside the mind at work. It sam Parallel Lives — takes us from a i MICHAEL HOLROYD 
tells a complex story. It offers bits of Paris in the 1920s to the last thirty-five ‘ When Volume I of this magnificent 
technical information. It shows the years of Baker's life, when she became work was published, #« commended 
writer teetering at the tip of the line of a civil rights activist and adopted : < front page reviews nationwide. Lively, 
words. This is not a meditation - God twelve children. 2 witty, full of action, feeling and the 
save us from meditations — but a dis- . pateistinns ster tiendite ra great events of history, Bernard Shaw, 
patch from the desk. It is about work.” AY , Sa ae ¢ II: The Pursuit of Power covers the 

i struggle to overcome the limitations most tumultuous period of Shaw's life, 
Annie Dillard's new book will charm imposed on her by white society. But from the writing of Pygmalion to his 
and delight not only her considerable beyond the difficult questions of race 4 condemnation as a traitor. 
fans but also anyone who wants to and culture, Jazz Cleopatra is, above all, he. 
know more about how a major writer 5 an intimate portrait of an international Random House 
goes about practicing and honing her . $24.95 









































256 Mass Ave., Cambridge 190 Newbury St, ay 
661-1515 NOW OPEN TILL 11:00PM At Exeter, 536-0095 























and Seagram’s Extra Dry~ Gin, 
brown bags, paper cups, and the 
containers from a Burger King 
takeout order. 

A Blackstone parent, a kid in 
each hand, wended his way 
through this urban sludge on the 
way to school and shook his 
head. “It’s a bad influence on the 
kids walking by,” he said of the 
ruck and muck. “They deserve a 
clean environment. They really 
do.” 

* * * 

Mary Martinez, 45, has lived in 
the South End 39 years, 34 of 
them in the Cathedral project. 
Which means she’s been forced 
to reside alongside gangs, guns, 
and drugs. In the South End, she 
says, it’s not that people choose 
to live with such poison. It’s just 
that after hollering for so many 
years without a response, you 
learn to walk around things. 

Martinez has two of her kids at 
the Blackstone School now; three 
of her other kids went there 
before them. She is an active 
parent, and she’s excited about 
the educational changes at the 
Blackstone. The problem: is the 
bad element in ‘the neighbor- 
hood. 

But if the neighborhood has 
crossed the line and infringed on 
the school, the school is also seen 


as a mirror of its environs, Its | 


dapat atin from the South’. 
End, Roxbury, and Charlestown 


=, not, with one or two excep- 
tions, the Back Bay. Martinez and 
others suspect that for the same 
reason open-air drinking might 
be tolerated at Blackstone Park 
but not on, say, the sidewalk in 
front of the Ritz, the Blackstone 
School ends up on the short end 
of the resources stick. 

“I think their view is, ‘It’s in the 
South End. It’s rundown per se. 
Who gives a doggone,’” says 
Martinez. 

“Children have rights,” Ubinas 
says. “It seems to me we tend to 
forget ... that kids have rights 
because: “they don’t vote. It 
doesn’t mean they don’t have 
rights.” oy 

And the perception is that poor 
black and-Latino and white kids 
are even more powerless. But, 
Ubinas says, just because a kid 
may have come across a dirty 
needle on the mean streets of his 
neighborhood doesn’t mean he 
has to trip over a dirty needle in 
his school playground. 

“They come from real tough 
neighborhoods, so the school is 
gonna do the same thing as the 
street, right?”; Ubinas says. “No. 
We're gonna put a stop to it. This 
is gonna be a church. This is 
gonna be a sacred place where 
you come to learn.” 





Tn nade ior peas uprising. 
Quote 


Continued from’page 3 
most other nations (hence 
the very negative press that 
greeted the 1982 invasion of 
Lebanon, the first war not fought 
for Israel's physical survival) — 
and when Israel’s leaders and 
friends ask to be judged by those 
standards. 

The human-rights paradigm: 
Alan Keyes, a former US rep- 
resentative to the United Nations, 
told the conference that “we have 
seen in the last several years a 
shift in the total concept.... 
Issues of peace and war have 
almost dropped off the table and 
a different paradigm has been 
substituted ... call it what you 
will — human rights, Palestinian 
self-determination.” Keyes’s 
point was that Israel's struggle for 
survival in a hostile environment 
— for years the basic story line 
for Middle East coverage — has 
been replaced on the front pages 
by the Intifada and the Palesti- 
nian-rights issue. “Once the emo- 
tions have been inflamed, once 
the victim has been identified [in 
the media], there is very little 
patience for detail,” he declared. 
Keyes also insisted that the ap- 
plication of the human-rights 
paradigm is cruelly skewed 
against Israel, given that'the very 
concept of human rights is non- 
existent in the non-democratic 
Arab states. 

David turned Goliath: The 
media love nothing more than a 
tried-and-true plot, and the evol- 
ution of Israel from victim into 
power is an irresistible story. “A 
favorite theme of the networks is 
the corruption of Israeli princi- 












ples,” said Koret, in speaking of 
Intifada coverage. And he 
showed network news clips in 
which modern-day Israel was 
either implicitly or explicitly 
compared with South Africa, to 
Southern sheriffs during the days 
of the civil-rights struggle, and to 
the British occupiers whom 
Israeli settlers had to battle to 
achieve statehood. (In January 
NBC’s Martin Fletcher compared 
Israel's treatment of the Palesti- 
nians with Britain’s treatment of 
the Jewish settlers four decades 
earlier thus: “Same roadblocks, 
same ID checks, it could almost 
be the same war.” Role reversal 
makes a damn good story.) 

_ In his remarks, Dershowitz 
advised the assemblage to “com- 
plain, complain, complain, and 
until the media gets it right, keep 
complaining.” No doubt CAM- 
ERA — which is a pretty damn 
sophisticated operation — will. 
And perhaps some editors and 
reporters — after some reflection 
— will bring a new perspective to 
their work. But in this age of 
instant communications, instant 
analysis, and instant media grati- 
fication, the Intifada has been the 
classic made-for-media struggle. 
And unless Israel is willing to 
bring down the black curtain of 
full censorship, broader and 
more-complex issues of history, 
context, and’geopolitics are going 
to continue to be a lot less 
attractive .to journalists than 
bloody pictures and the simple, 
seamless plot line that is so 
infuriating to those folks who 
gathered at the Park Plaza last 
weekend. 

* * * 

It's taken the better part of a 
year, but Women on the Verge — 
the group of female editors and 
See QUOTE, page 28 
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Home Study/Res. Traini 


AID. AVAIL” 
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« JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


1-800-327-7728 
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“HARVARD 
|_ \ “BARTENDING 
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FEE: $40.00 


INFORMATION: 
495-9657 


November 13, 14, 15, 16 » 7-9pm 
Call now to register! Prepare for the holidays! 
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WORCESTER CENTRUM 
December 6, 8, 9, 12 & 13 





Home Study/Res. Training 
* FINANCIAL AID AVAIL. 
« JOB PLACEMENT ASSIST. 


1-800-327-7728 
A avel Schoo! 






| January 4 & 5 
Be onestest (203) 246-4123 "M9'S.505:30 


942 Main Street ant 100. $00 
THE BEST TICKETS TO ANY EVENT ... ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 


Hartford CT 06103 





























RAPHIC SERVICES 


If you have been looking for a reliable firm to produce your printed 
material, look no further. 

- With a wealth of experience behind a talented staff, Phoenix Graphic 
Services has the resources to provide you with solid expertise 
whether your project is a simple flyer or an annual report. We are 
fortunate in being able to offer our clients the very latest Desk Top 
Publishing technology backed by experienced traditional typography. 
At Phoenix Graphic Services we offer a wideranging menu of 
services, including the design, production and printing of newsletters, 
advertisements, brochures, catalogs, letterheads, resumes and, of 
course, newspapers. 

You will be pleased.by the enthusiasm we bring to your project. We 

afe:sincere in treating each client's project as if it were our own: after 

all, your business és our business. 
~ Please Call-us soon. We welcome 
the opportunity to place our 
resources at your service. 


E siot? CAME 


PHOENIX GRAPHIE.SERVICES @ 126 Brookline Ave i Boston ll 617-536-5390 mi X234 
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ALLSTARS 


THIRD WORLD 


SOULJAHS 


THE 
RADIATORS 


ME & THE BOYS 


— LEE 
HOOKER 


& THE 


_KINGSNAKES 


THE BUDDY GUY BAND 
ROOMFUL OF BLUES 


THE 
IAN HUNTER 
MICK RONSON 
SyANN ID) 


STEVE JONES 
THE BRISTOLS 


TESTAMENT 


VRATHCHILD 
«ANNIHILATOR 
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Arts tlie rae, 
ce] 


PLENTY OF AVAILABLE PARKING 
av STRAWBERRIES Reco 
Fichetron * Te 3434 
497-1118 * uto 

Office + For furthe 


rds & T 


TAYLOR MADE 
and special guests 
STRONG WATERS 
Special Guest M.C. 
WZLX’s Harvey Wharfield 
$6.50 7:30 pm 


Saturday, November 4 


A Benefit for the San Francisco 
Earthquake Relief and the RED CROSS 


CHILDHOOD 


| with HAPPY CAMPERS 


‘| $3.50/4.50 


_——__ 
+ 


ree. BN. 


PNET 8 


at a eee ke - 


‘|. Friday, November 10 


NINE ONE ONE ¢ SUSPICIONS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


liom Ireland: 
DOLORES 
KEANE 


JIM MAJOROWSKI 
$7.50/8.50 7:30 pm 


SPELLBOUND 


LIFE IN BETWEEN 
THE STOPS 


$1.01 7:30 pm 


CLUB 39 
ALLSTAR BLUES BAND 
with guests LISTENER 

Special Guest M.C. 
WZLX’s Harvey Wharfield 
7:30 pm 


Saturday, November 11 


FAT CITY 


and special guests 
THE COMIC STRIP 


$6.50/7.50 7:30 pm 


Tuesday, November 14 
From The Stompers: 


SAL 


BAGLIO 
RACHEL BISSEX 
$4.50/5.50 7:30 pm 


Wednesday, November 15 
RECORD RELEASE PARTY 
GIFT HORSE 


with special guests 
$3.50 7:30 pm 





"Friday, November 17 


Island Recording Artists 


Saturday, November 18 


1 EAST OF EDEN 


and special guests 
TAKE THE VEIL 


$4.50/5.50 7:30 pm 


EVERY WEDNESDAY 
AFTERNOON! 


| LIVE ACOUSTIC MUSIC 


by ROBI & JOHN 
from 


LOWER WACKER DRIVE 
3:00 © 5:30 pm FREE 


RATAN tak Pris Be fe a3 


adjeneat to The Channel + Plenty of available | 
parking * Tickets available at Strawberries 
Records & Tapes * Ticketron + Teletron 720-3434 | 

* Concertcharge 497-1118 + Out of Town and The | 


| Channel Box Office * For further info: 426-7744 | 
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Leather Together. 
One leather jacket 


LEATHER & FURS bastaagiigt | 


7 tion of cool weather leather at Snyder Leather. There's fF 
hundreds of styles of jackets, pants, skirts, blazers ond fF 
coats including full lengths. Natural looks, distressed, 
embossed, suedes, and much more, each one soft and 
supple. Come in together, you'll make o beautiful couple. 

Ay Famous Snyder quality, fomous Snyder prices.'79" to: : 





BOSTON 617-782-3300 HAVERHILL 508-374-0550 : 
BRAINTREE 617-380-7690 ® 
Mon-Fri 10-9, Sat 9-5, Sun 12 


HAVERHIL| 














Boston and 
Beyond 


on is the 


poor with 
a Boston 
accent. Tap 
into an exciting new 
world of information 
and communications 
using any computer and 
modem. 


Communication 


Join members from 
around the world in 
conference. Send 
electronic mail messages 
to anybody, anywhere 
on the worldwide 
DELPHI network. Have 
your messages 
transmitted to any FAX 
or Telex machine. 


Education 


Conduct research using 
Grolier’s Online Ency- 
clopedia and special 
educational services 
provided by WGBH. 








Join Today for 
Just $1! 
For a limited time, you 


Computer Vas Realy 


access to ve Low 
for one full month. 


Sign Up Online 
With your computer and 
modem, dial 576-2981. 
At the Username t, 
enter JOINBOSTON 
and at the Password 
prompt, enter 
PHOENIX. Questions? 
Call 617-491-3393. 


Meant For, 


Travel 


Plan your vacation 
itinerary and make 
reservations yourself 
using EAASY Sabre.™ 
Save through the 
exclusive online 
discount Travel 

Club. 


Wallet- 

Friendly 

For just $9.95 per — \ 
month you receive 
unlimited direct-dial 
usage of all basic 
services. 
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Over the past 15 years as a music industry professional, 
I've come across many people who desire to support them- 
selves exclusively from the music business. They want to... 


* Quit their day jobs 

* Make better use of their time 

* Secure productive business & musician contacts 
* Substantially advance their careers 


i And yet they knew of no place to learn how to achieve these 
goals. It is all too common a problem. At one point, | myself 

! held a series of boring, dead-end day jobs. But | knew that 

| other people were making a living doing music and many of 

: them had no more talent than |. i 2 | 
decided | would analyze the facts, plan my strategy, and begin 

| to do what | really wanted to do. 


i It worked. | found that there is a system. It’s the system 

I] every successful person in the music industry utilizes. | call it 

i “The Four Pillars Of Profit”. Unless you know & apply the 
system your career will advance very slowly (if at all). That's 
why | offer you the opportunity to learn the system with alot 

| less work, alot less wasted time, & at alot less expense. 


| IMPORTANT FACT: Most people will ignore this opportu- 
nity. They are skeptical (regardless of money-back guarantees) 
or bitter or maybe just too tired to try. That's ok...they don’t 

I concern me. | want to reach the person who is truly committed. 
The person who demands to know how to win the race. After 

| all, that’s the only person who is going to succeed. 


DOING MUSIC & NOTHING ELSE: The Music Business 
: Seminar is an educational, 14-segment weekend program 
designed to take you from where you are now in the music 
J] business and give you the knowledge and professional 
I contacts to make the system work for you. 


1 You will discover exactly what to do and how to do it. 

| Proven shortcuts and inside, documented hard facts - not 
theory. This is not a dry, textbook rehash. The program is 

§ based on an examination of what goes on behind the scenes. 
You will review the cases of name-recognizable bands. You'll 

i contrast that information with your personal career strategies. 


Since late 1986, | have taught DM&NE twice a year, every 

| year in Boston. Almost every seminar has sold out all available 
seats. 3 years and 350+ students later, the success stories 

J are piling up. Even a couple of Billboard charted hits (great 

i work, guys!). And now, as we start our fourth year, DM&NE is 
going out on the road. 24 major metros. i j 

i program. Get excited about your career! The success stories 

i are going to continue. | want you to be NEXT! 


I How Am | Going To Teach You? 
The curriculum is designed to produce results. It is made 
1 up of 3 distinct components. We start with a complete investi- 
gation of the first segments topic: “Establishing Goals & 
] Direction”. You wouldn't embark on an important 
| journey without a map, right? Why not learn how to 
precisely map out and guide your career? : 


{ The second component concerns exposing the trade 
secrets and inside rules of 12 critically important topics. We 
B wilt explore current accepted and innovative industry practices 

J] 2nd contrast them with your past, if not current, situation. 


i The third and final component consists of each student 

J Making decisions about realistic career objectives. Then, a 
-by- j will be designed based on 

I ail of the new information that has been absorbed during the 

seminar. Students have the option of passing in their work for 

the instructor's comments, criticisms, and on-going support. 


We Thoroughly Examine 14 Topics 


ESTABLISHING GOALS & DIRECTION 
GOOD BUSINESS SENSE 
THE FORMATION OF A PROFESSIONAL BAND 
BOOKING PROFITABLE GIGS & TOURS 
SONGWRITERS AND PUBLISHING INCOME 
PRODUCING EFFECTIVE DEMOS 
VIDEOS FOR THE 90’S 
CAPTURING PUBLICITY & AIRPLAY 
RAISING CAPITAL & SPONSORSHIPS 
, HOW TO GET A RECORD DEAL 
ATTRACTING PROFESSIONAL MANAGEMENT 
COMPUTERS IN THE MUSIC BUSINESS 
THE FOUR PILLARS OF PROFIT 
WRITING YOUR ACTION PLAN 


WORKSHEETS & TRADE PAPER REPRINTS 
Printed handouts are distributed for each of the 14 different 


You paper formu’ 

at the seminar for future use. You'll receive a specially de- 
I signed, organizational 3-ring binder with 21 tabs. This will be 
| an invaluable tool that is referred to time & time again. 
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REGISTER NOW 
FOR THE MOST IMPORTANT 
WEEKEND OF YOUR MUSIC CAREER. 


learn How YOU 
| Can Get 
A Record Deal 


HOW TO GET A RECORD DEAL 
| will teach you how to get a record deal. Yes, you read it right. 
| will teach you at least one way that you can use to guarantee 
yourself a record deal.: You will ignite a major label bidding war. 
You will have A&R calling you up. It’s all part of the system. 


Is it hard to do? You will learn all of the skills you need to 
know throughout the DM&NE seminar. | will provide you with a 
list of each and every step necessary to get the record deal. Is 
proof available? | have documented cases of bands who have 
been signed to major labels using these methods and | will 
name those bands. | will give you copies of written proof to 
examine. You may be next, if you follow this method. Can you 
figure the system out without taking the seminar? Probably not. 


| know that promising to teach someone how to get a record 
deal is a very big claim. In fact, | would warn you to be skeptical 
of anyone who makes such a claim. But Doing Music & Nothing 
Else is no ordinary music business seminar (more about that 
later). | am so confident of my claim that | will again reiterate: if / 
do not show you how to get a record deal, or if you do not 
believe that it would work, | will refund your entire admission. 


COPIES OF FILL-IN LEGAL CONTRACTS 
Although | cannot render legal advice, nor do | recommend 
that you use these contracts without having your lawyer review 
your needs, these are copies of the real thing. You will receive... 


* Publishing Company 
* Booking 
* Management 


* Group Partnership q 
* Major Label Record Deal 
* Songwriting Agreement 


A POWERFUL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
You'll receive a massive bibliography which lists over 200 
music business-oriented books, broken down under categories. 
The bibliography also lists contact information for annual trade 
directories, trade papers, conventions, computer programs, 
songwriter organizations, demo contests, and other professional 
associations. 


FREE DIRECTORIES OF EXCLUSIVE CONTACTS 
New England Booking and Management Agencies ($45) 
Major and indie Record Labels & Their A&R Reps ($95) 
Publicity Contacts in New England: Print, Radio, TV/Cable ($45) 
Regional Entertainment Attorneys ($25) 
Regional Recording Studios ($45) 
Worth $250 if purchased separately!!! 


PERSONAL SONG & DEMO CRITIQUES 
You are encouraged to submit:your best song to me for a 
complete and confidential review. You'll receive back a critique 
sheet covering such topics as melody, arrangement, perform- 
ance, production, & any other relevant comments and criticisms. 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER YOU COMPLETE THE COURSE? 
| deeply and sincerely care about your individual success. | 

know how hard you are working. | understand how much this 
means to you. | realize your potential. That's why | have 
designed a series of FREE “aftercare” opportunities to-continue 
to build your education. Doing Music & Nothing Else has become 
more than a music business seminar. It is a program. A 
program where you can become as involved as you desire. 
Here’s how... = 


* TOLLFREE TELEPHONE COUNSELING 
* THE DOING MUSIC & NOTHING ELSE JOURNAL * 
* A&R TIP_ SHEET & SHOWCASE PROGRAM 


USE THE DEFERRED PAYMENT PLAN! 

Your total tuition for participating in Doing Music & Nothing 
Else: The Music Business Seminar is $295. A $145 deposit 
reserves you a seat. You may choose to pay the balance in full 
on or before the morning of the seminar. Or you may utilize a 
deferred payment plan. A $145 deposit on or before the 
morning of the seminar gets you in! The final balance of $150 can 
be paid with a personal check postdated 30 days later. The 
postdated check must be presented upon registration the first 
morning of the seminar but it will not be deposited for thirty days. 
A $10 processing fee is charged when using the deferred 
payment plan. 


HOW TO ATTEND THE SEMINAR FOR FREE 

Free? Get in for free? Yes, that's nght. Let me explain. | have 
initiated a group discount policy | caii the “Buddy System”. It 
works like this. For every “buddy” you are directly responsible for 
bringing to the seminar, you will receive $50 off your admission 
cost and an additional $50 off each buddy’s admission. Does that 
mean that if you bring in six buddies (maybe your whole band and 
crew?), I'lhpay you five bucks? 6 X $50 = $300 - $295 = $5. You 
got it! In fact, yeu could make a profit. 
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THE BOTTOM LINE 
There's a proverb that goes: “If you give a man a fish he 

eats for one day. Teach him how to fish and he'll never be 

hungry again”. That's similar to your decision whether or not to i 

spend your time and money on this seminar. Sure $295 is alot 

of money; maybe you could buy two new Shure SM58 Micro- 

phones, a couple of cables and stands for that amount. But } 

what if, for $295, you could learn how to buy the whole PA, and 

with someone else's money? Or what if you could learn how to i 

get your record deal? Or make your living solely from the i 

music business? Would you trade the two mikes, cables, and i 
i 
' 


stands for that opportunity? Those are really your choices. 


*** FULL MONEY BACK GUARANTEE * * * 

Please make absolutely sure you understand: you have 
a complete, money-back guarantee when you choose 
Doing Music & Nothing Else. \f, after taking the seminar, you | 
do not believe you got your money's worth, tell me and | will im- 
mediately refund your entire admission price of $295. No risk 

i i in. |lurge you 

to make the investment into your future and register now! 


| look forward to meeting you at the seminar. 
Peter C. Knickles, Seminar Instructor 


I 
J 
i 
i 
P.S. If you would like more information please call and request 4 
a full 12 page brochure. In it, you'll find even more answers as 
to how this seminar can help you obtain the success you I 
deserve. You'll read testimonials of others who have partici- ! 
pated and how it has enabled them to push their careers to 
astonishing new heights. I'll provide you with the phone i 
numbers of these people so you can speak to them directly. i 
That's how confident | am that Doing Music & Nothing Else will i 
provide YOU with the solutions to reach your goals. Guaran- 
teed or your money back. 


The New England Musicians Association | 
2 Roland Kimball Road, Freeport, Maine 04032 i 
Proudly Presents 


DOING MUSIC & 
NOR Rally Cm = mee) = 


The Music Business Seminar 


TUITION: $295 
TIME: 10 - 6 PM 
DIRECTIONS: Call Site 


November 18 & 19 - Boston, MA 
Mass College of Art - (617) 232-1555 
December 2 & 3 - Providence, Ri 
Omni Biltmore Hotel - (401) 421-0700 
December 9 & 10 - Hartford , CT 
Sheraton Hotel - (203) 728-5151 


Walk Up Registration or 
Guarantee A Seat Now! 


(800) 448-3621 


or from inside Maine 
(207) 865-1128 


I 3 


; SEMINAR APPLICATION 


J {_ } YES, Please enroll me in Doing Music & Nothing Else: The t 
Music business Seminar. Enclosed please find a check or i 

i money order payable to NEMA in the amount of $ fi 

|| will be paying the balance, if any is due, at the seminar. | will fj 

| be attending the seminar at the MA, Ri, CT, site (circle choice). | 





J Name 
i Band/Company Name 








; Address 
I city __ State Zip 


Bn Phoenix 1 
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- COPYING 


¢ High speed, high quality copying 

¢ 9900 and Kodak copies 

* Zoom lens enlarges & reduces 

© GBC and Velo binding 

7 days a week, while you wait. 
FAX SERVICE 

© Send and receive worldwide - 


BOSTON/BACK BAY 
815 Boylston Street 267-9267 


agen Prudential) 

12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 
601 Boylston Street 267-7448 
(Copley Sq. at Dartmouth) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9 
Saturday 8:30-5. 


BROOKLINE 
1295 voy ame = 731-6775 


Coolidge 
2. 8, 6 Mondy Friday 7:30-11 
Saturday 8:30-6 


See our ad in the 
NYNEX Yellow Pages 


The heaviest, 
strongest 
cotton fleece 
on the market. 








Unique knitting 
process 
minimizes 
vertical 
shrinkage in all 
Champion 
Reverse Weave 





sweats. 


Ribbed side 
inserts for 
freedoti: of 
movement. 


MASS* ARMY x NAVY «STORE 


Harvard Square 
1436 Mass Avenue 


7 DAYS A WEEK 


MULTI COLOR & 
BLACK OFFSET 
PRINTING 
Newsletters, manuals, pamphlets, 
envelopes, resumes, Carbonless 
© Typesetting 
 Photostats 
e Instant offset printing 


MR BIG™ 
GIANT COPIES 
© Copies, to 3 ft. x 25 ft. 
Enlarged and reduced 
Bond, vellum or colored paper output 
¢ While you wait service 
© Blueprints, engineering drawings, line 
work precisely reproduced 


COLOR LASER 
COPIES 


¢ Canon color laser copies to 
11 in. x 17 in. 

< Soar ten eareet renperenie 
to 82 x 11 
« Briliant color Cibachrome prints and 
transparencies 

© From artwork, 35mm slides, chromes, 


———— “CALL THE COPS” 


DOWNTOWN/FINANCIAL DISTT 


Street (near Schoo! St.) 


260 Washington 
Sun 12-8, Mon-Fri 7:30-10, Sat 9-5. 
85 Franklin Street (near Filene’s) 


-13 Street (near St. 
Novy Fay 730-1, Satay. , 


Street (at High Street) 
101 Street (near High St.) 
One Beacon (on Tremont St.) 
155 Milk (at Broad St.) 
Monday-Friday 7:30-9, Saturday 9-5. 
One International Place 


Monday-Friday 8-6 
CHESTNUT HiLL 

Route 9, #1188 (at Hammond St.) 
(opposite Star Market) 

Sunday 12-8, Monday-Friday 7:30-10 
Saturday 9-5. 








COPY COP 


FAST PICK-UP & DELIVERY 


GRAND OPENING 
MASS * ARMY * NAVY x STORE 


HARVARD SQUARE 


Cambridge, MA 02138 


MASS * ARMY * NAVY « STORE 


895 Boylston Street 
Boston, MA 02115 


Full-size 


athletic cut 


Extra-long 
ribbed cuff and 
waistband 


Proven by over 
50 years of 
use hy top 
college and 

git 
pro athletes 


Why buy a 
contender when 
you can wear 


the real thing? 


CHAMPION 


CENTRAL SURPLUS. 


433 Mass Avenue 
Cambridge, MA 02139 


Quote 


Continued from page 25 
managers at the Globe that was 
formed in part as a response to 
the paper's upper-management 
shake-up at the beginning of the 
year — has officially delivered its 
message to the powers that be. 
Debate over the issue of women’s 
enfranchisement at the Globe has 
been ongoing for years 
(“There’ve been women’s groups 
meeting here ad nauseam,” one 
observer noted), but the shake- 
up, in which female managers 
were perceived to have gotten the 
short end of the promotion stick, 
seemed to catalyze the Women 
on the Verge effort. 

“What emerged [from the 
management changes] was the 
sense that in the last round, we 
didn’t make any progress,” Ellen 
Goodman told the Phoenix back 
in April. “We're not moving up.” 

In an effort to give voice to 
long-festering concerns about 
sexual equality in the newsroom, 
Women on the Verge spent much 
of the past six months producing 
the report that was delivered to 
the paper’s top honchos this past 
Monday. The document —. re- 
portedly straightforward and 


‘ non-combustible in tone — con- 


tains a summation of the current 
situation and outlines rec- 
ommendations in four basic 
areas: equity, pathways to 
promotions, family issues, and 
what has become known as 
“atmospherics.” The drafters 
plan to meet with Globe pub- 
lisher Bill Taylor, executive editor 
Ben Taylor, and editor Jack 
Driscoll to discuss the report at 
the end of the month. 

al ” ~ 

Is the. Herald's gonzo sports 
columnist Charles Pierce gonzo 
from Wingo Square? Pierce is 
jumping to what he calls ‘a 
dream-come-true job” with the 
National, the as-yet unveiled 
national sports daily that has 
every jock scribe in America in a 
tizzy and that recently lured 
former Globe sports editor Vince 
Doria from Morrissey Boulevard. 
Pierce says he will. be writing 
longer, magazine-style 
“centerpieces” for the . new 
publication as part of a four- 
person team that includes 
another just-departed Globie, Ian 
Thomsen. “I really am burned 
out on writing a column,” 
declares Pierce, who has sub- 
mitted his Herald resignation, 
effective December 1. 

But it’s possible that the Herald 
will fight to keep him around a 
little longer. Pierce, who is on a 
personal-services contract, says 
tersely, ‘As far as | know, I have 
no contractual obligations to stay 
at the Herald.” But his boss, 
sports editor Bob Sales, asserts 
that Pierce should fulfill his 
contract, which he says runs 
through May 19, 1990. 

“He signed the contract in 
good faith and he should live up 
to it,” declares Sales, with more 
than a hint of frost in his voice. 
“He should live up to the same 
ethical standards he expects of 
Doug Flutie.” (The Pats 
quarterback, who walked across 
a picket line to join the team 
during the NFL strike, has been a 
frequent target of Pierce’s edi- 
torial wrath.) 

At any rate, this may not be 
such an amicable parting of the 
ways. 

” * rs es 

In a business in which longev- 
ity is next to godliness, one of the 
true veterans of community 
journalism is stepping down. 
David Wiegand, the long-time 
editor of the Cambridge Chroni- 
cle and the managing editor of 
the Dolé newspaper chain that 
publishes it, is heading to Los 
Angeles to set up a film-produc- 
tion company. Wiegand has 
edited the Chronicle, the hard- 
working if unsexy Cambridge 
weekly broadsheet, since April 
1981..He will be succeeded by 
David Boraks. O 














SAVE NOW! 


An Ultra Sale at LaSalle 


The Ovation Ultra is a high quality 
acoustic electric at a reasonable price. 
Now that price is even better. We just 
got a large shipment of these great 
‘guitars and we’re offering them to 
you at great prices. 

Available in any style, deep or thin 
bowl with or without cutaway, 6 or 
12 string in natural, barnboard or 
sunburst. With or without a high 
impact molded plastic case. 

If an acoustic electric is something 
\ you're in the market for, stop in and 

check this out. 

_ At these prices anybody could af- 

ford one. 


— /Ovation 
weg 


1090 Boylston St. 
Boston, MA 02215 


(617) 536-0066 
; E. Hartford, CT 06108 





Professi | | bi 
ofessional Audio & Musical Instrume (203) 291-8479 
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is New England in winter at its best... 


CSS VIEWS O Hing farmiand ana dais SUrrouUNQAING 
A A , . : lf ¢h, OD co , lara 
eal as Mountair S a 1 the Presidentia Range 


~ 


A SEN See ter easepee Ce Pees eee re eS y-Tan a aldatel ae jere elait ) 
A cnarming ¢ intry village YOU e er dalgererela) dad COV pO Qge 


And fabulous skiing on sunny, sheltered slopes and trails bianketed 


by the most modern snowmak! 


k, family fun is affordable 
ffers special family and jur 


IWeeK. weeKker y 


f 


Jay SPECIAIS 


Send me Black in color! 

Send me Black's free color brochure with full 

information on special family rates pius 
midweek, weekend and holiday multi-day lift ticket specials, too! 


NAME STREET ADDRESS 


CITY "i STATE ZiP 


MAIL TO: BLACK MTN. - RT. 16B, BOX PH - JACKSON, NH 03846. OR CALL 603-383-4490 


New England 


on 


Each winter, thousands of skiers flock to the mountains to whoosh 
down the slopes and test the trails at New England Ski areas. 
ole Over the course of the season, The Boston Phoenix publishes 
° several special sections devoted to skiing: 








November 10 
The Official Guide to the Boston Ski and Travel Show 
This year's show will be held at the Bayside Exposition Center, November16-19. 
The Guide will include a floor plan, complete exhibitor list, down-hill and cross 


country listings for New England, and a special section devoted to the ski region _ 
job market. In addition to the regular Phoenix distribution of 128,000, 30,000 


additional copies will be distributed at the Show. 

November 24 oie 

Ski New England 
A special Phoenix section filled with the latest updates on ski areas, lodging and 
listings, products and services. 


aye December 8 
“The Season's Annual Holiday Ski Section 
As part of THE SEASON, our biggest issue of the year, we devote an entire 


supplement geared just for the skiing enthusiast. Perfectly timed with the holiday 


‘shopping season, this section is a-terrific showcase for ski products and services. 














€ Friday November 3rd ® Party Time All Night Long 
& at MOLLY"S 


° Saturday November 4th ¢ Party with the B.U. Football 
team 


Monday November 6th ¢ Fooseball Tournament 
; Wednesday November 8th ¢ B.C. Football and Lacrosse 


Ss Party 


| G Thursday November 9th ¢ B.C. Party with Jim Norton and 


y Rich Graziano 
Re, 





Starting Sunday November 12th the return of 
DEAD HEAD SUNDAY (call for details) 


Every Monday in November Molly's will Host 
Boston's Best Fooseball Tournament 


It's not too soon to start planning your 
Holiday Parties. Book Now! Party Later! We 
can accomodate 400 plus! $150 rents your own 


nightclub. Limousine Available. Ci 


Presently accepting applications for Bartenders & Waitresses 


161 BRIGHTON AVE. ALLSTON 7832900 


BOSTON’S MOST ENTERTAINING NIGHTCLUE 
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MASTERCARD, VISA, AND AMEX ACCEPTED 714 in 2255 
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Competitive Salary, Raise Funds For 


benefits, store discount 
inched A Worthwhile 


Excessible by T. Fulland | | Cause-You! 


Part time positions. Earn $8-$18/Hour 


Part-Time, Days & Evenings 

: j Turn your spare time into cash, raising funds for 

in at the some of the nation’s most respected 
Apparel Wet te theaads Pokancied stane coon Cal 

at Rt.9C Hill us MF, 9 AM- 5PM at 


576-6100 


























Monday - Saturday 10am - 6pm 

















ee NewBostonGroup 
































puyit,|| BORED WITH 
ames, | LSELL FP, YOUR 9-5? 


- eee OR LOOKING FOR A NEW 
eae RENT IT! CAREER OPPORTUNITY? 


LORE MANAGED ee ee ee 

pe yas cancun, | "auesssjuce | | PHOENIX LET THE 

Se a Re Sc Resoemae | “naama gees | PCLASSIFIEDS 1 | ~PHOENIX CLASSIFIEDS | 

Sees eee, Savecwe: | meee | (M1 | JOBS SECTION DO THE 
ETERS (617)736 5387 TO WORK . WORK FOR YOU. 


FOR YOU. 






































CRUISES/USBC_N' ikon demerit 
REQ FEE (714) 665-7777 fantasy phone: 738-7570, 
keep trying. 

















FREE LE LBA AWet WEEK 
Exchange is is "ook ag 4 














GENERAL 
EMPLOYMENT 
| OPPS 


ACCOUNTANTS- 4 
POs aoe BARTENDERS) ATTENTION 
sett 


England's largest rT 
sere” SRQUPMNEERA, So me. | MOVIE BUFFS! . Tg 09s m 
ert ned Pao, anarbo tose ; ; Benefis/Pay $24001Mo Videosmith, New Englands leading Phoepnix 
year pe ~~ (714) 641-SH | 

















telephone per- chain of video ‘rental stores'is now 
slal e Good . hiring pa rt-time RETAIL CLERKS for 
| ay ‘}'several focations, including our NEW MEDIA 


on VIO 
ner Pema oes aieainass “w'yrer’ | DIRECTORS. | | LOCATION IN JAMAICA PLAIN. We ENTRY LEVEL 
cellent pay. Call recorded shop/community plece- | for LUXURY CRUISE) ~ ff 


message for details. Tonk 5 Where m/Board/ also have openings for full-time 
(203)772-31 Benefits package. Mase dv. Si enemePay MANAGEMENT TRAINEES. immediate OPPORTUNITY 


how olor BL STD. $2900/Mo nings for enthusiastic, intelligent Rare opportunity for 
cummin | (714) 641-SHIP os Sonal orloned individuals. Flenble people interested in 
an MAINTENANCE! schedule. Excellent benefits. ‘| breaking into media! We 


DECK CREW RSO are seeking an outgoing 
lovingiy, tentee™ Ex. | for LUXURY CRUISE APeLy ti PE N career-minded individual 
ing couple rooting. Pet SHIP. RoomBoard/ | it i. = bss eee for our receptionist. This 
before 9pm (6i7\738-2848- $ The Le Buff’s Movie Store entry level postion 
(714) 641-SHIP 672 Center St. provides an overview of 


fi SCCCCG Jamaica Plain the company with the 
OENIG ART one cies NOW OPEN opportunity for — 
EMPORIUM SHIP. Room/Board/ 1266 Comm. Ave. 61 Leonard St. promotion/transfer after 
Seeks full and Benefits/Pay Aliston Belmont Center six months. Complete 
[part time sales ait) est SHIP 283 Harvard St. 1713 Mass. Ave. benefit package. Apply 
Pelp. Experience Brookline Lexington in person or send resume 
preferred. We WAITERS/ Chestnut Hill 997 Mass. Ave. to Susan Kelley. 
offer a sees WAITRESSES Shopping Center i 
a for LUXURY CRUISE 275 Dartmouth 
petitive salary.} | SHIP. Room/Board/ a eee 
—-~ yy 64 Worcester Rd. 50'Frankiin St 
(714) 641-SHIP (Rte. 9) Natick Boston 



















































































meeting poston’ 8 
eligibles... 
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| GREENPEACEACTIO N 


You've thought about it . 











Is dreamin 
: - Now do something to preserve the 


of a environment and save life on earth. 


v? 


white * 
Slitetisirt 
making your 


walle >t blue? | Part time telephone fundraising 


and grassroots education. 


Evening and weekend hours at 


Look for our : our Northeast regional headquarters 
Holiday Help Wanted in Jamaica Plain. 


she Sections 


Call Barry or Nancy 





ic acura ae for an interview 
Pheonix) |iuuinee 





























SEARS 


Portratt Studios 


IF YOU LIKE TO WORK WITH CHILDREN 
BE A SEARS PHOTOGRAPHER 
AND HELP US MAKE CHILDREN SMILE. 


SEARS PORTRAIT STUDIO OFFERS YOU A JOB WITH: 
*FULL OR PART- TIME OPPORTUNITIES 
* FLEXIBLE HOURS 
* FREQUENT REVIEWS & RAISES 
FULL TIME BENEFITS INCLUDE: 
PAID TRAINING, VACATIONS, CHRISTMAS BONUS, PROFIT 
SHARING PLAN, and MEDICAL INSURANCE. 


APPLY AT YOUR NEAREST SEARS PORTRAIT STUDIO! 








1-800-274- 3761 


ASK FOR 
F-RANK NETERMEYER 
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PUT OUR 
MONEY WHERE 
YOUR MOUTH IS 


Earn $7 - $12 per hour plus 
bonus. Work part time evenings 


MASS CITIZEN ACTION is 
looking for people to call our 
members for outreach and 
fundraising. Our issues include 
an Clean Environment, Family/ 
Parental leave, Economic Justice 
and tax equity. You provide the 
enthusiasm, we provide the 
training. Friendly office, health 
benefits, internships and 
advancement. B.A. preferred. 


Mass Citizen Action 
Central Square 
Cambridge 
864-2277 








KITCHEN HELP 
BANQUET HELP 


COOKS 


JEARN CHRISTMAS CASH NOW! 


We have immediate openi 
in the food service industry 
part-time and ae 
nel. 
Must have a phone. 
Own transportation helpful but 


not necessary. 





I, Personnel Pool . 


WAITERS/WAITRESSES | 





GOOD PAY | 


GOOD CAUSE 
Earn $7 = $12 per hour 
plus bonus. 


Calf our 


justice, auto insurance reform, 
Family/Parental leave, and a 
global warming. Friendly office, 
health benefits, internships and 
advancement. B.A. preferred. 
_ Choose your nights. 
_. 5:30 - 9:30. 
Call us at 


Massasschusetts | 
Citizen Action 
$64-2277 





members __ for}, 
outreach/fundraising. Issues} 
include tax equity, economic] 

















Are You Interested in Health & Medicine? 


Word Processing Operators 
star! 


Transcriptionists 
AT WORDSMITH 


€ 
Full Time/Permanent Part Time 


Learn Medical Transcription 


To be the star of a law firm, you should 
be a lawyer. To be the star in a 
hospital, you should be a doctor. To be 
the star of Wordsmith, you should be a 
word processor or a transcriptionist 
and be ready for the the challenge of 
learning medical transcription. We're a 
growing Cambridge service bureau. 
seeking bright, energetic individuals 
with a typing speed of at least 65 wpm. 
Knowledge of IBM PC helpful but we 
will train talented people. Full time or 
part time, days/afternoons/eve- 
nings/nights. Good pay and con- 
genial atmosphere. Free parking and 
easy access to the Red Line. Call 
354-4050 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


WORDSMITH 
186 Alewife Brook Parkway, 
Cambridge 








VOLUNTEERS NEEDED 
FOR HARVARD 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 
RESEARCH PROJECT. 


$ 225 - $ 250. 
FOR 2 1/2 DAY STUDY. 


MUST BE HEALTHY AND 
BETWEEN 21 - 25 
YEARS OLD. 


FOR MORE 
INFORMATION CALL 
855-2248 











CREDIT ASSISTANT 

Part-time 
Immediate opening for 
organized, detail-oriented 
individual to assist busy 
credit department. 
Responsibilities include. 
clerical support, customer 
service, and preparing 
case’s for trial. Accounting 
and Lotus 1-2-3 experience 
preferred but not required. 
Position requires 10 to 15 
hours per week. 


For interview, please call 
Deborah Tosches at 617- 
536-5390 ext 312. 


PUBLIC OPINION 
POLLING & 
CONSUMER RESEARCH 
Part time 


FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CALL 787-7661 
DORR & SHEFF, INC. 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Rios are a few of our favorite things... 
Bloomingdale's ushers in the joyous holiday season with 
exciting selling positions. To add to the holiday festivities, 
we're offering Sales Associates the opportunity for high earning 
potential with our new 
COMMISSION SALES FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Full time Sales positions are available 


In addition to unlimited earning potential, you will receive 
complete training and an immediate storewide discount. 
Join us for one sensational holiday, the BLOOMINGDALE'S way! 
Apply in person to: 

Personnel Dept. 

Fashion Apparel Store 
55 Boylston St. 

Newton, MA 
Monday - Saturday 10:00 - 6:00 
Wednesday 6:00 - 8:00 


Like no other store in the world. 
An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


= 
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PAID VOLUNTEERS 
$175- $200 


Healthy women ages 21- 25. 
No experience necessary. 
Harvard affiliated research 

project seeks healthy female 
volunteers for alcohol or 

Marijuana sensitivity testing. 
Blood sampling involved. 


For more information call 
855-2248 


At SN. 








STAFF ACCOUNTANT 


Excellent opportunity 
providing exposure fo a 
wide variety of account- 
ing functions. This 
position will include 
g.|./balance sheet/ 
income statement 
analysis, etc. Minimum 
2 years including cost 
experience, plus B.S. in 
Accounting required. 
Send resume to Dept F. 


Phoenix 


126 Brookline Ave 
Boston, MA 02215 
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sunny, eat-in kitch, porchs, 
east tee0" Sante 
254-6145/787-4691 








BOSTON, 1BR, firs, 
eat-in-kitch, d.w., deck 
—. s on T, | . No fee, 

inci t/t 7-1334 
BRIGHTON, in Center, nr T, 
unhtd. Owner, 








Ownr. "782-3848 ater 11/6" : 


be rita 2BR ne 4 
aut , ‘porches, 
views. $750+ util. 16-5948 
— 6 rms, a. oan, 

/w, deck, mod ki -st 
pg. ule 8 Tufts & T. r$1200/me, 











ee Davis Ly 
mod 5rm apt, tile ba. $780. 





pagent wn 5 rm 
apt on 2nd fir, $700. Ottst 


pkg inci, no utils. 
508-657- 





SOUTH END, sunny 2BR 
parlor level w, Orne 4 
optional. No tee 524.8116. 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
PLACING 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS 
1S THURSDAY 
AT 4:00 P.M. 


ee 
HOUSEMATES 


DBR in Srd fir of house. ‘Park. 
and heat incl for just 
$550, Call 782-1110 
ARLINGTON, E-1 bdrm $400 
ae eae anent 
hse w/prof F & daught 
ANG) 648-0 37 


_ABRIGHTON, M/F hsemt wtd, 
*1BR in uo 3BR hse, hdwd 











firs, patio extras. Nr 


Pike & T. $433+ 783-4051 


BROOKLINE eg F/M 
wanted for 

exc.loc. Civ Circ. “avi 
$350/mo call 232-2206. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 








chores, life experiences, and 
a great old hs, 524-7951 


NEWTON HIGHLANDS, 2 
profs, approx 30, nonsmkrs, 
for irg victorian hse nxt to T, 
$380+ utils, 969-7790 


SOMERVILLE Davis sq F 
rmate for spacious hse 
(frndly indepdt) $300 + utils 
avail immed 629-2006 


SOMERVILLE, Nr Inman Sq. 
avi immd. F , funky, 
spiritual, musical, artistic. 
$260-280+ util. ‘Have cats, 
no tobacco. 491-7052 


WATERTOWN, 2 sober F 
































xtra- irg 5BR, 1 1/2 ba, dia. 
eat-in kitch, prvt yard 


Yen. NO 
Linden Realty 734-4200 





room in 1st floor 3br apt 
available immediately, 
mo+ bx 


"FENWAY, M 
ere in 


tf PB 4. “ 


; seaeeareeh, de: ig hw incl 








“HYDE PARK, oo 25-35, 
prot pref to shr 4br vict hs, 5 
“mins to commuter rail, no 


drugs or heavy drinkers, 

5 incl utils, refs 
ret Leip ool rp neh 
JAMACA vo 1F ¥ 
spac, quiet, . or 
enemas prot, $300+ 








JAMAICA PLAIN/Roslindale 
line, nr T, 1M/F for beaut. 
macro, home 1 block 
- . w/d, cable 


TV, smoker OK, 
Steve Pell 524-9016 
JAMAICA PLAIN, rmmt wntd 























JAMAICA PLAIN, M/F 
rmmte — - nr T, 
11/1, no 


hdwd firs 
smkra/pets. vat ea0 inc 
heat/wtr. 522—4349 Deb 





JAMAICA PLAIN, 1F seeks 2 
or lease. 


toi pas 


— os yt 
qun/owk mod Ko 


Sooke 4960 11 11/1 bio ac 


JAMAICA PLAIN, 1 furn rm 
in Ig 2br condo mod k/b j 

etc. Pf yn 
$625/mo 11/1 








gwm/swf 
213) 














JAMAICA PLAIN non-smkng 


Cn ee ee $278/mo. 
Call 
pets, Please. 





__ BR, Barb, 
(wee: 
Bae tld 


LOWELL, ig rm for 
strt M/F, ent, shr 

inci all, 1st & 

fast “4175 


M 
ora 208 sabe BOR-OPaD : 





oe) Cree wee 8 rn 
eee except 


CAMBRIDGE, “Aimost* 


over 30. $425. 1961 





apt w/F. Porch; 
nr T & bus, pend i) 
pets, $266+.utils, 


QUINCY, M/F 25-45 for 3BR 





MALDEN, nr T, nice 
lease 
1/1, .pkg, smoke 








mdrn 
mo call after ; 
603-623-577 ey 





MEDFORD, be tnd 
in 2Bdrm, ist fir 
room, on Bus Ine, | 
avi 9/1. 

Barry 391 


M/F 
to shr 2BR 
qu #, 12/1 


aie 


a 
pe 
il = 


188 
: 





eon 
, 193 


Must see! 
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RANDOLPH, nr 
roomate 25+ 


‘128, 


country , OWN room, 

$230+ utils 7132 

Revere. B geas. line, 
mod, 2br 


T, 
$o00, se, , on 
Se Bisby 




















z= 














a . nr T, 
full baths, $375+. 479-2718 





SCORER LE peneione. nr 

Tufts, nr x-bus, recent M 

Beauty reno seeks same to shr 
renovtd hee hey 


depoeal peg mn to $8 


NASHUA NH Sas cae 
shr w resp clean 

Non-smokr xtras $350 
+ util. xloc. 








w/d, ; . 
$440+, will negotiate. 
608-741-1687 

Share common Ir pvt br bath 
kitch linins and utencils incid 





$530 mo + utils Comm ave 
°Newbury 2426046 


lve msg 
SOMERVILLE, 1 25+, 











NATICK, F nonsmkr to shr 
zen tet meted 
655-2328 é ; 





DORCHESTER, GWM 
seeks non-phobic, mature 


vat lover to shr 26R 
apt. , attractive, hdwd 
firs, w/d, or T & 
were. 1/2 util. 
63 eves. 





So ideal rmmt 
situation, own prvt ba, kitch, 
LR, BR, $450 all utils. Must 
a steps from T, ideal 

lor grad om s at UMass or 
at Bill, 268-6434. 





DORCHESTER, M 25, sks 





JAMAICA ong ye iy 








JAMAICA PLAIN, — 
musician w/ eclectic ta: 

sks rmte to shr 2 BDR apt a 
2 porches. Avail 11/1, 
$307+. Call Jay 524-8511 


JAMAICA PLAIN F wanted 





NATICK SOUTH, 2nd fir apt 
sks considerate person, 
happily employed, en- 
vironmentally 





utils. Lv msg, 603-647-9082 


NEWTON, 2F w/2cat sk prof 

lor 3BR dpix 

porch, fp, hwd fis, 

off- Bs ply B'$420% mo mo, avi 
immed, call 527-8404 








for musical, non 
semi-veg household. 
incl ht Cait 522-5721 

















JAMAICA PLAIN, 2F/cat sk 
F 25+, safe, ake 


mee eae 347 14/1,: 


JAMAICA PLAIN 1M. sks 
spiritual minded veggie 
rmmate 


mod 
townhouse condo $410 + 
util 522-4589 








PLAIN, 2F & 1M © 


ae bay St 
to w 
view & cat. Non. smkr, 
‘nomore cats, 524-0171 


JAMIACA PLAIN, M/F 
2br w, 


























LOWELL, M/F to shr 2BR, 
w/w beng t wr htd, $350, 
nonsmkr. 1-9657 


NEWTON, 2M/1F & cat sk 
st ok, yar. howd tr. tp 


oer pping, 


prehes. Nr Tufts, : 

T. Avi 12/1, 629-2530. 
SOMERVILLE, 1M 1F sk 3rd 
ft Py snny 


$400 tne! pe, akc 7” 


SOMERVILLE, 1 mo FREE 
yooh (no games). Want 2 

consid in- 
divs/ep! to shr rent so to 
keep our ats Inman Sq, 
ez pkg, 628-26 


SOMERVILLE,1 M,1 F seek 
hsemt for irg 3 br. F prefered 
overlooks park grt locat 
$300 628-6042 


SOMERVILLE 10 min walk 
to Portr sq. 1M, 1F seek M/F 
‘23-35 in 3 














, 253-7006 Mark 





ws. 
+, 244-2805 lv mssg 
NEWTON CENTER, M sks 





SOMERVILLE, M/F non- 
smk for smail br in large 3br 
house. Near & Porter 
T. $290. 


SOMERVILLE Nr Harvard 
sks Quiet, motets. 








prot F to hr S0R apt T. 
off st pkng. $as0+ 8 ée-0098 


SOMERVILLE, terrific'rm in 
at wo home, sah wo 


grads. Sha, 625-868 SoS. 
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SOUTH END Prof non- 
comnmpece 28A, cuples 
baw’ x 
os a yy incl all. 
~1424 d/e lv msg 12/1 
SOUTH END, Worcester Sq. 
yp arated nn le 
2 bdrm; frnshed 


tai 
oMtRRRREY hye 


nl np ay 
ow/ ref ft! pty 
term. +) 











‘Sen opt rT, Wim nee 


stor av imm 
‘Date 623-1463 











for ah,” 
responbi, neat home in:! 


7 


BPMERVILLE/Cambridge, 


dimen ive 11/15, nian 12/1, * 
Call Karen ye 776-7224 : 


pp 


shr 3rd fir ey wd 
be ng a 


reliable & 
. for 12/1. 625-6266 = 
4 = ALLE}Camb line, 
Clan. F/M: for 
mod 2br nonemok) “_ 


{drtgs, $370/mo 629- 
SOMERVILLE coop caim 





Tae ae eiay 1S apt eel 
er btwn inman/Union 


"SOMERVILLE, davis SQ, red . 





Ba ee 


Sanaa 


F 
St cnn 480 te ter reapers 
friendly. Nosmk $350+ avail 
Nov 1 625-3183 


"WALTHAM. North M 


_— 


nonsmkr, =a 
condo, AC, secur 


” ity, $395. 64 1938 Ive msg 





WATERTOWN, 1M & JF 
oo prot. 24+ for modern 
3BR duplex on T: Lrg BR, 


Sado a6" oer Fan yard. 





! ee 1rmmt to shr 


furn 5Rm apt w/GWM. Nr T 
$425+ utils. -Bob : eves 
wkends, 924-4463. 


A rm 
board for ereeecaut 
nonsmkr. Frank, 646-20 


BOSTON, rm in irg 4BR apt 
nr NU, walk to T, off-st oe. 
Brian Kelly, 
617-239-1830 


a) af es frnshd, 
on T, $ wk; 2 rooms 











WATERTOWN, IM sks 2 
~~ 8 for ne 3br a 


oe. v4 926-5156 


WATERTOWN, 2M °sk M/F 
to shr te sig 3BR, pkg. 


req, no 


: WATERTOWN ee M ff to 











M/F non 
smkr 26+ for 11/1 or 12/1 
$335+ or$320+ 628-0803 





SOMERVILLE M nonsmkr 
30-60 to share 
rm apt nr trains avi 

ig § $325, call Tim, 





SOMERVILLE, nr Davis Sq, 
eae Sah tae 
$400. 776-5441 a 


SOMERVILLE Nr “ey sq. 
nats M or F shr 
surry, clean apt staring 
12/1. S400/mo Call 625-831 


SOMERVILLE, nr Tufts, 1M 
sks M/F 25+s to shr 2bdrm. 
No smoke/pets. Pref music 
to TV. $, 776-3980 


SOMERVILLE, nr 1-93 & 
Bos. E & modernized. 
Many extras. Nice nbrhd, 
nice people. $295+. No 
smkg. George, 628-3446 

SOMERVILLE Nr Harvard 
share 2BR on quiet street 
with parking, $350 + heat & 
last month's. Gay, les, bi or 
straight ally. Alan 666-8093 


SOMERVILLE prof/grad F to 
shr beaut 2BR in hse Close 
to Davis T, 1§3 & rte2. $375 
+ 628-0245 — 




















SOMERVILLE Quiet 
nonsmkng prof F to rent rm 
w/hdwd firs in single family 
home 1 block from Sullivan 
T. Kitch priv ail util except 
phone $400/mo refs & 1mo 
security 625-3877 


SOMERVILLE, seek resp 
M/F for irg, sunny 3BR apt, 
gd loc, pkg, bus. 11/1 $350/ 
m inc. No smk/pet, 776-4151 


SOMERVILLE, seek M/F 
pref 30+ for 2BR apt, 1st fir 
of 2-fam hse, nr Tufts, porch, 
backyard, 629-2554 


SOMERVILLE/Union Sq 
. Fem non-smkr. Lg rm, 


hd fir, porch. Some sitting for 

7-yr-old needed. 628.2980. 

SOMERVILLE, Union Sq 
a 


seeking MIF; inerate, literate, .laid- 

















SOMAVILLE. F ELE. F protjorad, lo ig. 
2 bdrm, $380. 


pets. 666-1621 
GORGEOUS APT 


























WALTHAM, 2 Jy prot/grad 
na nr com +4 $335/360 
. avi 10/21, no 

pets 891-9040 Jim. 


WALTHAM 2rms aval Dec 1 











"$160, 666-5299. 











20mins to Okimo & , 
Nov 15 to Apr 15, 

rentals neg, $500/wk or 
ae 1526 


che 
ib Super poole 








mae MTN, N.H., Ski 


Sariewnes week 12/23- 

Bie hk. 3BR_twnhse 
7 Sauna & health 
club on prem. Walk to lifts, 
great view, $1200. 628-9204 


pkg, No pets. 787-4934 
ALLSTON sublet $280/mo + 
uti. Sunny 3B8R Nr T & 
Harvard Sq, Cambridge. Call 
254-0821 











WATERTOWN, M. seeks 
~ ath 3 2 Br, 10 min to 

rdwd firs, ig porh 
$425 +, Sg 9647, 


WATERTOWN Nr Sq & 
buses. Prof F, 32, ‘la 
shr pein 2BR apt 


‘aval th} 
Save, 92 ruge/pate_ Av 


WATERTOWN, quiet resp 








$410 avi immed 923-3430. 


WATERTOWN, rm avi in 1st 
fl of hse, shr w/ 1F/1M late 
a, non-smkr only, $350+ 
utils, 
sel at Bad 10520 
or 926-0636 Iv mssg. 


WATERTOWN SQ, F 30+ to 

shr 2BR, 2 ba, pkg, a.c.,. w/d, 

= — xpress ‘& lo- 
+ 


imo+; avi 
Tots "924-9221. Lv msg 
WATERTOWN 











SUPERB 
friendly sunny apt, frpic, gar- 
den, only 10 min to Hvd. M/F 
share w/designer. 926-57 


WEST NEWTON, 1M/1F $k 
non-smkg M/F 25+ to. shr 
quiet apt, oh nghorhd, beaut 
yd, nr Rt 128 & Pike, no pets 
(sorry), $272+, avi 12/1, Joe 
or Lisa 965-0338 Iv mssg 


WEST ROXBURY, 1M ‘sks 
M/F for 2BR condo. Pool, 
Indry, cble. No smkr 
BaBo in incl all, avi now. 











WEST ng np 1F sks 2 
roomates for poeee rut 
T access. No De iet 
area. Call Amy 327. 


WEST ROXBURY 2 2 sk 3rd 
ry apt 


for 
r ee ™ 


WEST ae ay a sks 
rmmt for ig 2br apt, w/w 
Sadorine 3s ac, ” st Yo peo. nr T, 











WILMINGTON, 2 — 
resp, M/F rmmts to 

hse, conv Main st “ot 
$100/125 

508-657: 


WINTHROP, 7a ww to 
shr mod 6 rm apt, 15 min to 
Boston, ocean view, $250+ 
utils. 846-0111 


WINTHROP Ocean view 
firs, sun = _ 
, Non-smi ‘0! 
Seeks, 1M for mod Be 
apt. $450 


WINTHROP Oceanside. 
. 2BR to 

















ARLINGTON, Dec-June 2br 
in 4br $510 or $258 for each 
rm quiet st w/d prkg 24+ 
nosmk 





LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


BACK BAY, 1br apt avi 1/1, 
nr Kenmore/Auditorium T 
stops, wash/dry, heat/hot 
water incl. tion for fall. 
Good for two. Chris 
262-2041 $685/mo 


BEACON HILL, awesome 
Studio in exc location. F/p, 
wd firs, closet space. Avail 
12/1, but very flexible. Call 
367-2110, ive mssg 











BROOKLINE, Beautiful apt. 
shr w/1, across fr pond, 
quiet, png. $395/rio., cable 
tv 499-7759 





SOMERVILLE, nr Harvrd, 
1BR apt, $400+, male sublet 
11/15-4/1/90. eves 5-7p & 
wkends, 623-3576 


eam ceo 
VACATION 
HOMES 





FUN IN THE SUN 
Furnished 3 bedroom water- 
front villa available in Anti- 
gua. Private pool, large mod- 
ern. kitchen, garage 
$395,000. Serious Inquiries 
only contact Whitehouse 
Properties at 235-3403 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD 


ISLAND 
Get away from it all. Come to 
apt’s. elficioncy 2 83 BR 
apt's. 
apt’s. Fully“ furnished 
Family's welcome. Call for 
detail brochure 442-2047. 


PROVINCETOWN, vocean- 
front complex, timeshare 
condo, eff. unit 1 wk May 
RCI. $3100. 617-659-2023 














classified 
display 
rates, 
please 
call 
536- 
5390 











CLASSIFIEDS 

CONTINUED IN 

THE LIFESTYLE 
SECTION 
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The club scene: Back Bay 


ST. BOTOLPH CLUB 
Location 199 Commonwealth Avenue 
(Victorian-era brownstone) 


Founded 1880 


Purpose To provide a convivial social 
setting for those interested 
in the arts. 


Membership Private. About 300. 
(New members are 
approved by membership, 
may wait six to 12 months 
for spot to open up. 
First woman admitted 1988.) 


Membership (Information not available) 
tom , 


Privileges Signing privileges at dining 
room, bar, overnight guest 
rooms. Frequent musical 

} programs, art exhibits. 
Famous. Poet Robert Frost, historian 
members, Samuel Elict Morison, former 
past/present Atlantic Monthly editor 
Robert Manning, conductor 
Michael Tilson Thomas 


. Hoursdaily Open 24 hours 


Added In main room hangs ica 
ORF si : 
controversial portrait of 
(original debuted at 
St. Botolph in 1902). 


SHESHSTHS SHEESH ET SHEESH ESSERE TESS EES ESE HESC ETS HE SHESSHSHSESEHSEHEEEEEHEE 


CHRISTY’S 
COFFEE CLUB 

261 Dartmouth Street 
(convenience store) 


Fall 1989 


To double Christy's 
daily coffee sales. 


Public, About 400. 
(New members must 
wait in line 

like everybody else.) 


99 cents, plus five cents tax 


Members get a 12-ounce 
thermal-insulated travel 
mug, which may be refilled 
any time for 49 cents. 


(Information not available) 


Open 6 a.m. to midnight 


Slim Jims 





.-- ; 


$s PR 





655. 
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Seeking an offbeat body part to encourage charity or-establish brand loyalty? Ladies and gentlemen of the advertising 
community, don't overlook that vulnerable fleshy joint between forearm and hand: the wrist. For years consigned to pedestrian 
(albeit dependable) work in jewelry, perfume, and timepiece marketing, the wrist has of late begun to assert its emotive versatility 
in billboard campaigns around town. Unadorned, it connotes fragility: “From an advertising viewpoint, it’s arresting,” says 
Nancy Craig of the American Red Cross. Appropriately dressed, it says rebellion: “It really gets into the social texture of the 
country,” says Benetton's Carlo Tunioli. Creative directors of Boston, wrist watchers everywhere await your next move. 
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INSIDE 


‘Boston 
Uncommon’ 
catches up 
with P.J. 
O’Rourke 


‘Consuming 
interests’ 
takes on 
cable rates 


Two views 
from the farm 


Nadeau finds 
global grub 


WEEK 


at a glance 


November 3-9 
11/4 The thrill of SAT exams can be 
experienced at any age, thanks 
to MENSA. The international club 
for high-scorers on standardized 
tests is seeking additions to its 
membership of 80,000. IQ tests 
are given at 9:30 this morning in 
room 411 of Richards Hall, 
Northeastern University. You can 
once again have nightmares 
about showing up late at the test 
site, naked and without No. 2 
pencils, and suddenly realizing 
that you have forgotten the 
English language. Registration is 
not required. The cost is $20; call 
489-4640. 
11/4Here are the basics on curling: it 
is hugely popular in Canada, you 
don't need ice skates to play, 
team captains are officially called 
“skips,” and the object of the 
game is to push 42-pound 
granite stones across the ice 
toward your opponents’ 
“house.” Need more details? 
The Broomstones Curling Club is 
offering free lessons today and 
tomorrow at 138 Rice Road, 
between Routes 20 and 30, 
Wayland. Wear sneakers and 
warm but loose-fitting clothing. 
The club is calling this event an 
“open house,”’ which can create 
a rather terrifying image if you 
consider the sport's terminology. 
Call (508) 358-2412. 
11/9A more traditional sporting event, 
relatively speaking, is the 20th 
annual Boston Open Squash 
Tournament. The four-day 
competition begins today at the 
Cyclorama Building, 539 
Tremont Street, Boston. The 
giass-walied court provides 
intimate views of the hardball 
and softball matches. Tickets are 
$5 to $20; call 965-2060. 
—ss 
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REPORT 


A wave of nausea swept 
over us when we heard the 
dread news in this fall’s 
fashion mags: platform shoes 
are making a comeback. 

Platform shoes. Think 
back. Think about being a 
gangly teen in the early 
1970s, clomping around with 
a three-inch slab of wood 
strapped to your feet. Think 
about the delicate, colt-like 
maneuverings it took to 
avoid getting the hem of your 
bell-bottom jeans stuck 
between the top of the 
platform and your heel. 
Think about how absurd you 
looked. 

Mercifully, local fashion 
mavens don’t seem to be 
scooping up platforms like so 
many tie-dyed T-shirts. They 
are, however, strapping a 
number of other horrors on 
their feet. We spent an hour 
in Copley Place last week 
and saw the following. 
Platform shoes: 1 
On a gangly teen, clomping 
Square heels: 7 
Of the new, boxy-looking 


. Square heels that are showing 


up on shoes this fall, 

Mirabella magazine says, 
“while they might look clunky 
on the shelf, on foot they’re 
surpisingly graceful.” 

No, they aren’t. 

White cowboy boots: 4 
White cowboy boots. 

Enough said. 


Pseudo-cowboy boots with 
spike heels: 2 

They give you all the clomping 
of a platform shoe and none 

of the style or comfort of 

a real cowboy boot. Horrible. 


Moon boots: 1 
As with white cowboy boots, 


enough said. 
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Eat my cheese dust. 


Djor Quine 


Smarterfood 3 

The Now Generation — the group that, in its 
youth, had to have its Nestle’s Quik and wanted its 
Maypo immediately — has become adept at 
whipping up quick, easy suppers. Take Smartfood 
and white wine, for example, a simple repast that 
one doesn’t even have to microwave. Furthermore, 
it can — and should — be consumed in a feverish, 
orgiastic ritual. The downside of said meal: it 
nearly always ends in empty-bag/bloated- 
stomach/regretful-sigh syndrome. 

But there’s another choice for Now People: 
Annie’s Shells & Cheddar, a Smartfood taste-alike 
that can actually serve as.a real meal. It’s based on 
the concept of the macaroni and cheese of our 
youth, but Annie (a/k/a Ann Withey, of Smartfood 
fame) points out in the folksy note on the box that 
Annie’s does not use “chemical, orange cheese like 
the major brands.” The kit comprises a foil packet 
of moist white cheese dust (which, incidentally, 
looks, smells, and tastes just like Smartfood dust) 
and macaroni shells. Just boil the macaroni, add 
the cheese dust along with milk and butter, and 
you have a real dinner that (yum!) tastes like 
Smartfood. Carry out the monochromatic theme 
with the customary bottle of white wine and a few 
steamed cauliflower florets. 

Annie’s Shells & Cheddar is available at Star 
Market, Stop & Shop, and some independent , 
supermarkets. It costs about 99 cents. 

— Stephanie Zacharek 
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FOR BETTER 
FOR WORSE 


Changes noted and rated 
McDonald’s environmental conscience: 
better. Environmentalists are squawking that it’s 
a copout and a public-relations ploy, but the new 
plastics-recycling bins at Mac’s, which allow diners 
to separate non-biodegradable plastics from 
biodegradable paper garbage, are a step in the right 
direction. True, as the Wall Street Journal observed, 
less than two percent of the fast-food chain’s 
polystyrene containers will actually be 
reprocessed. And, yes, the real solution is to 
eliminate the use of non-biodegradable plastics 
altogether. But for the burger-making monolith to 
have instituted this plan, which will involve 450 
restaurants by next year, is at the very least 
encouraging. 

McDonald’s attempts to capitalize on a 
food trend: worse. Barbecue snobs had enough 


to bitch about before the McRib. 
—~ TG 
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iN FERS WoRLD 


BUSTIERS 
COME EQUIPPED 
WITH BOOBS. 
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MARJORIE SIEGEL 
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Still life on a prairie dresser 


FIorNER EJTORE 


Frontier 

From the outside, you might mistake the store 
Frontier for a house; it’s the only property on 
Newbury Street with a white picket fence. On the 
inside, the retail intent is more obvious. Owner 
Mimi Packman, a Wagon Train fan from way back, 
has pulled together a hodgepodge of merchandise 
that offers shoppers a full slice of Americana, 
prairie style. 

Frontier is not a “Western store” of the cowboy- 
hat-and-bolo-tie genre, but rather a women’s- 
clothing store that doubles as a home for wayward 
trinkets from the heartland. The clothes, including 
skirts, slacks, shirts, sweaters, and sleepwear, are 
contemporary and comfortable, with a vintage 
look. Jumpers and overalls, the ultimate in romp- 
around wear, are one specialty. 

Also for sale, in a cubbyhole of a room, is a 
toybox assortment of found objects: 1950s sheriff's 
badges in their original packages, enameled cups 
and saucers with a cowboy motif, antique pictures, 
storybooks, and more. “I tend to appeal to people’s 
nesting instincts,” says Packman. The collectibles 
will make you wish you never left the rumpus 
room at Mom and Dad’s house. The clothes will 
make you feel as though you never did. 

Frontier, 252 Newbury Street, 421-9858. Open 
Monday through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


and on Sunday from noon to 5 p.m. 
— Emilia DuBicki 
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Overheard on the MBTA, Boston 
College line 

The speaker, a bubbly young woman, is loudly 
entertaining a group of her friends with a story 
ftom a-recent trip home. 

Bubbles: “So, we're talking about Pearl Harbor 
Day, right? And my sister goes, ‘Who’s Pearl 
Harbor?’ ” 

Friends: (Laughter all around.) - 

Bubbles: “So my dad says, ‘One hundred 
thousand dollars for higher education and she 
says, ““Who’s Pearl Harbor’’!’ ” 

Friends: (Nod their heads in agreement with Mr. 
Bubbles’s logic.) 
Bubbles: “It was classic.” 


oe 
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FAMOUS VOICES MADE FLESH 

Radio shrink Dr. Harvey Ruben 

Age: 48 

Height: 6-1 

Weight: 180 pounds 

Hair color: Brown mixed with gray .. 

Other distinguishing features: moustache 
“This is the helping place,” radio shrink Harvey 

Ruben tells us, and we as a city go there for help 

like there’s no tomorrow. The Dr. Harvey Ruben 
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Show consistently tops the local ratings charts for 
its time slot (Saturday and Sunday from 10 p.m. to 
1 a.m., on WHDH), with about 28,000 listeners on 
any given night. Dr. Ruben talks to only about 25 
callers per show (five or six minutes apiece), but he 
estimates that more than 1000 calls come in over 
the 14 toll-free lines set ip in his New York studio. 

Despite the ironies attendant upon handling an 
inherently complicated, long-term process like 
psychotherapy in five-minute bites; Dr. Ruben sees 
great value in his work. “I try to be a.source of 
public information to help destigmatize 
[psychotherapy],” he says. 

Dr. Ruben was discovered eight years ago during 
an appearance on Donahue and he’s been on the 
radio for the last seven years. During the week he 
sees private clients in traditional, 30-to-60-minute 


sessions and teaches at Yale. He lives in New 
Haven with his wife, Diane, his three kids, and his 
dog, Oberon. A driver takes him to and from New 
York each weekend. He sleeps in the car. 

— Mark Leibovich 
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dial is but one of his stations in life. 
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Piease, 
Mr. Riposte Man 


PJ. O’Rourke won't 
pull his punchlines 


by Lamar B. Graham 


O’Rourke, Ugly American 
Humorist, was visiting Beirut. 
& @ This was in 1984, back when for- 


eign journalists had to worry more about tiptoeing 
around parked cars. packed with hundreds of 
pounds. of explosives than being kidnapped by 
fundamentalist: Moslém tertorists. New. in town; 
O'Rourke hired a cabbie named Najib to’show 
him the hot spots. He figured.he was going to see 
the National Museum, the Great Mosque, the 
Corniche, and all that stuff. 

Instead, Najib drove him back and forth across 
the rubble of the Green Line, the border that sepa- 
rates the city’s warring Christian and Moslem fac- 
tions. Then Najib headed for the southern sub- 
urbs, a bombed-out middle-class Moslem neigh- 
borhood controlled by the most frayed fringes of 
the anti-Israel guerrilla community. The check- 
points began getting more numerous, the soldiers 
more scary-looking: grubby 15- or 16-year-old 
kids leaning in the windows of the cab, poking 
around with Soviet-made automatic weapons, 
demanding, “Bassboat!”... “Pisspot!”... “Bizport!” 
... Passport! 

At each roadblock, Najib got them out of trou- 
ble by saying something, in Arabic, that prompted 
the guerrillas to laugh wildly and wave them on. 
Finally, O’Rourke spoke up. “Najib, what are you 
telling them?” 

Najib kept driving. “I tell them you travel for 
pleasure.” 

Not entirely true.-O’Rourke, 42, also travels for 
money. And a measure of enlightenment, .Singe 
that first visit to Lebanon, the man who turned 
National Lampoon into a tacky-but-raging success 
in the 1970s has been cranking out funny. stories 
about the world’s most.seemingly. unfunny places. 
— El Salvador, Nicaragua, South Korea, South 
Africa, Harvard — for. Rolling Stone, Esqutre, 
Harper’s, and other publications. Eighteen of his 
best pieces have been collected under the title 
Holidays in Hell (re-released last month in paper- 
back by Vintage). Last week, O'Rourke visited the 
Hub to plug the book and to lecture at the Boston 
Globe Book Festival about what he’s learned from 
his travels. Which is: “What makes Earth tick is 
war and chaos, as far as I can tell.” 

* * * 

O'Rourke stepped off an elevator in the lobby 
of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel one morning last week. 
He wore a two-piece suit cut from gray wool 
cloth, suspenders, a starched, monogrammed 
pale-pale-pink Oxford shirt, and a green, print 
necktie. His brown hair was parted and. combed 
down over his forehead. In the breast pocket of 
his jacket, he carried a thin metal case filled with 
sharp-smelling, brown cigarillos. Hardly the image 
of the stark-raving-mad American patriot who 
claimed (in a 1986 piece called “Among the Euro- 
Weenies”) to have once flipped out in a London 
nightclub, screeching at a tableful of smug Brits: 
“I'd rather be a junkie in a New York City jail than 
king, queen and jack of all you Europeans. We eat 
little countries like this for breakfast and shit them 
out before lunch.” 





he self-proclaimed “Republican Party reptile” in repose 








Over black coffee and an ashtray, O’Rourke 
came across a lot like you would expect, say, 
George Will to come across — intelligent, polite, 
and well-spoken. In fact, Patrick Jake O'Rourke is 
sort of what George Will would be like, if George 
Will had a documented history of drinking to 
excess, smoking dope, snorting cocaine, and 
ogling the breasts of young African girls. And if 
George Will were funny. Certainly, the two men 
think alike politically. 

Born in Toledo, Ohio, in 1947, and educated at 
Miami University, in Oxford, Ohio, and at Johns 
Hopkins University, O’Rourke was an anti-war 
protester in the 1960s. Nowadays, he describes 
himself as a “Republican Party reptile,” a conser- 
vative-ish gadfly who routinely mocks Democrats, 
peace demonstrators, Communists, and anyone 
else to the left of the right. In July, he wrote a 
piece headlined “A Call for a New McCarthyism: 
Why Should the Likes of Alexander Cockburn Be 
Allowed to Remain in America?” for the arch-con- 
servative American Spectator magazine. In the 
essay, O’Rourke pilloried not Reds, but “idiots,” 
including actress Jane Fonda and her former 
hubby Tom Hayden, actor Martin Sheen, the 
Village Voice, and The Nation. He also asked read- 
ers to send in their choices for blacklisting. It toak 
two issues to publish the names of the more than 
1000 individuals and institutions nominated, 
which covered “pretty much everybody to the left 
of [US House Majority Leader Dick] Gephardt.” 

O’Rourke’s writing has become ever more 
political:since the early 1980s. During his tenure at 
National Lampoon, he said, he blew off adoles- 
cent steam by trying to “bring the entire force of 
Western civilization to bear on calling Mom and 
Dad. poopheads.” He was the kind of humorist 
who sat around and made fun of Michael Jackson 
for wearing only one glove. “It never occurred to 
me to get out of the armchair,” he recalled. Then, 
on a whim, he went to Lebanon in 1984. “It was 
almost too much material. I realized there’s a 
whole ‘nuther kind of writing to be done out 
there.” 

The thesis that emerges consistently from 
O’Rourke’s travelogues is that while American- 
style democracy is by no means perfect, it still 
offers more people more freedom than any other 
system in the history of civilization. Moreover, 
O'Rourke believes that the core of the US political 
system is the emphasis it places on individual 
rights. “I’m against government,” he said, 
“because it doesn’t do a very good job. I am 
against:social programs, not out of any animus 
toward the poor, but because they don’t seem to 
have helped.” At present, he is putting together a 
book whose working title is Your Government: 
What the Fuck Do They Do Ali Day, And Why 
Does It Cost So Goddamn Much Money? Due out 
in about a year and a half, it will consist of 
reshaped magazine pieces and original writing. 

He also intends to do more globetrotting. In 
February, he will make his second trip to 
Nicaragua, to observe the national elections there. 

See UNCOMMON, page 8 
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rrr A matter of reception 


by Don Steinberg 


he people at Cablevision of Boston, 
the city’s licensed cable-TV supplier, 
can't hide how they feel about 


Governor Dukakis’s latest plan for raising - 


State revenues. “They're trying to tax peo- 
ple for watching television,” says company 
spokesman Charlie Schueler. “A tax on 
cable TV? What's next!?” the company has 
asked forebodingly in advertisements 
pumped into subscribers’ homes. With bul- 
letin-board-style messages displayed on 
channels up and down the cable dial, 
Cablevision has urged viewers to call their 
state representatives immediately to dis- 

For the thousands of Boston couch 
potatoes who already shell out hundreds 
of dollars apiece every year to watch TV, 
the threat of another fee sure sounds ugly. 
The arrival of cable in Boston was so 
promising — that is, before its prices and 
fees. started rising almost as high as the 
satellites that beam cable. transmissions to 
the city from 22,000 miles up. Cable 
looked like a gift from the goddess of good 
reception. No more five David Letterman 
ghosts flickering on the screen. So long to 
those risky coat-hanger TV antennas. And 
talk about choice! Fifty-two channels! Sure, 
most of them were trying to sell something 
useless, but look at all those Celtics games, 
cartoons, news reports, Cher videos! 

Unfortunately, cable turned out to be 
more like Christmas than we'd ever imag- 
ined: you got some of what you'd always 
wanted, tons of crap you'd never use — 
and then the bills started to roll painfully 
in. And now an added “tax” on cable TV? 
Will this tax-happy state stop at nothing? 
Someone’s got to put his or her foot down. 
(Sorry, my foot seems to have fallen asleep 
while I was watching Eight Men Out for 
the 95th time.) Who's my state representa- 
tive, anyway, and what's his or her phone 
number? 

But hold the line for a second. Despite 
what cable TV seems to be saying, the gov- 
ernor’s proposal doesn't actually say any- 
thing about subscribers’ having to pay an 
added fee for cable viewing. What it pro- 
poses to do (as of last week it was still 
under consideration by the state’s House 
Ways and Means Committee) is to make 
local cable companies pay a higher fran- 
chising fee to the state for the right to use 
public property (streets, poles, etc.) to run 
their businesses. Such franchising fees.are 
standard for cable operators.across the 
country, and fees in Massachusetts have 
been below the national average for many 
years. 

Now, pick up the phone again. Here’s 
what might be worth hollering to someone 
about: cable companies, labeling their 
potential franchising-fee hike a consumer 
tax, fully intend to bill subscribers for 
every cent of it. And local officials, who 
supposedly oversee cable, are legally for- 
bidden to do anything about it, thanks to a 
particularly shortsighted set of federal reg- 
ulations. Although city authorities can get 
cable companies to make certain contrac- 
tual commitments when they award licens- 
es, such as the number of channels thev 
provide, they have no power to place any 
limits on what cable companies charge 
subscribers. 

“This issue of the franchising fee is kind 
of a bogus issue,” says Tom Cohan, direc- 
tor of Boston’s Office of Cabie 
Communications. The real heart of the 
matter, he says, is that “they can raise their 
rates whenever they want. Because they're 
allowed to pass along any fee, they will.” 
Cable companies wonder what the prob- 
lem is with passing the fees aimed at them 
on to subscribers. After all, they point out, 
such transfer of costs happens all the time. 
“You'd be hard-pressed to find any indus- 
try where costs of doing business aren’t 
passed along to consumers,” asserts 
Schueler. 

True. But cable isn’t just any industry. 
With only one cable company currently 
licensed in each town in Massachusetts 
and nobody trying to offer competing ser- 
vice, the companies are virtual monopolies 
in the towns where they are awarded fran- 
chises, says Cohan. Other sorts of legalized 
monopolies, like the electric company, 


Or, why the proposed cable tax bites 


Unfortunately, cable turned 
out to be more like Christmas 


than we'd ever imagined: 


you got some of what you’d 


always wanted, tons of crap 


you’d never use — and then 
the bills started to roll 
painfully in. And now an added 
““‘tax’’ on cable TV? Will this 


tax-happy state stop at 


nothing? Someone’s got to 


put his or her foot down. 





have their rates tightly regulated in return 
for unfettered access to local customers. 
Not so for the cable business. 

Cable companies nationwide were 
handed a blank check on January 1, 1987, 
when the US Congress moved to deregu- 
late cable, stripping local governments of 
any power to keep subscriber fees down. 
Only in areas where there was deemed to 
be no “effective competition” to cable 
could local bodies have any say in price- 
setting. The Federal Communications 
Commission (FCC), charged with defining 
“effective competition,” decided that the 
presence of any three broadcast signals in 
an area — three stations receivable by a 
TV without cable — would be enough to 
give cable operators a run for their money. 
(Gee, honey, I don’t think we need cable. 
We've already got three stations comin’ in 
for free. Now, could ya raise your leg and 
hold the tin foil a little higher?) 

"We don’t agree with the FCC’s test,” 
says Bill August, general counsel for the 
Massachusetts Cable Television 
Commission, which helps cities and towns 


negotiate with cable operators on contrac- 
tual issues other than fees. “Everybody has 
three signals.” 

Indeed, in only one place in the United 
States — Dubuque, Iowa — has a cable 
operator conceded that it has “no effective 
competition” and allowed local officials to 
control its basic rates. 

So, unbridled by regulations or by com- 
petition that offers a comparable variety of 
TV programming and such uniformly nice 
reception, cable companies have gone 
forth to see just how much consumers will 
pay for the privilege of watching commer- 
cials for New York tire stores from any- 
where in the country. A study released by 
the General Accounting Office in July said 
the price of basic cable has increased by 29 
percent since deregulation kicked in; that’s 
about four times the rate of inflation. 

In Boston, the basic rate for a new sub- 
scriber rose from $2 per month to $12.50 
per month in early 1987, moments after 
deregulation took effect. (Cablevision and 
the city had been operating under a 1982 
contract in which the cable company had 


promised to keep its $2 monthly rate until 


_ the end of 1987, and Boston has taken 


Cablevision to court for breach of con- 
tract.) Since then, the basic rate has 
ascended to the current rate of $15.95 per 


» month. That’s $191 a year for the lowest- 


priced cable service you can get in Boston 
(though Medicaid recipients, because of a 
part of the ‘82 contract that still stands, pay 
$6.95 a month). 

If you want your MTV, you pay $19.95 
monthly — $239 a year — whether you're 
on federal assistance or not. And the 
town’s leading minds are still trying to 
comprehend why you can order a $4 pay- 
per-view movie in two minutes, paying no 
special charges, while it costs $15 and 
takes several hours for Cablevision to flip a 
similar switch and turn HBO on or off. 

Compared with Cablevision’s self- 
administered rate increases, subscriber 
charges from the proposed new licensing 
fee would seem to pale. Company 
spokesman Schueler figures that the new 
fee, if approved and passed along as 
expected to consumers, would add 
between $1 and $2.to the average cus- 
tomer’s monthly cable bill. 

Needless to say, cable- companies 
defend their position on all counts. Just 
because rates aren't set by: town boards, 
that doesn’t mean cable firms escape gov- 
ernment regulation, says Cablevision’s 
Schueler. “That's just one part of what we, 
do that’s uncontrolled,” he points out. 
“There’s plenty of accountability.” 

Aside from maintaining its cut-rate 
monthly fee for Medicaid recipients in 
Boston, Cablevision generously spends 
$250,000 a year on job-training here and 
pays $750,000 annually to support the 
City’s public-access cable facilities, he says. 
It adheres to laudably high quota$ in the 
hiring of Boston residents, women, and 
minorities, offers local non-profit agencies 
free time and space to tape public-service 
announcements, and produces a weekday 
TV show, £xtra Help, that assists Boston 
schoolchildren with their homework. 

But good deeds notwithstanding, 
August says, cable companies still don’t 
need to pass along the burden of fran- 
chise-fee hikes to subscribers. In thé past 
three years, cable operators’ revenues from 
cable statewide have increased by 22 per- 
cent annually, he says. Exactly what kind 
of profits that equals is unclear, because, 
under Massachusetts statute, cable compa- 
nies are not required to release financial 
statements to the municipalities in which 
they Operate. If cable companies do find it 
necessary to pass along their fees, August 
asserts, they should be happy to throw 
open their books and prove why. The rev- 
elations from such disclosures could add to 
the escalating public debate on whether 
re-regulation of prices is necessary, he 
says. A House bill (not the Dukakis one) 
that has been languishing in committee for 
about a year would make cable operators’ 
finances public. 

“The cable companies know consumers 
are fed up with their rate hikes,” argues 
August. “What they're trying to do is shift 
the blame for the price rises to the public 
sector at a time when it’s pretty easy to 
blame the public sector.” 

Meanwhile, says the City of Boston's 
Cohan, “what I tell people who call here is 
that you should really be calling 


There are about a dozen cable bills in 
now that could shape the future 
of cable bills. Because of pressures from 
local governments, even some long-time 
legislative friends of cable have turned 
around to become its worst critics, accord- 
ing to the industry magazine Cablevision. 
Tennessee Democratic Senator Al Gore, for 
instance (formerly a “cable buddy,” the 
magazine says), now champions the Cable 
Competition Act, which would empower 
local officials to dictate some cable rates 
and would permit telephone companies to 
offer competing TV service to homeown- 
ers through high-capacity wires of their 
own. (It’s technically feasible, and they're 
eager to do it.) 
The telephone company selling TV ser- 
vice? What's next!? i) 
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Animal husbandry 
for haven's sake 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY BOB PRIEST 


by Susan Carbone 


orri and Gene Bauston are a young, 

attractive couple whose ages, 30 

and 27 respectively, place them 
squarely within the baby-boom genera- 
tion. Both were raised in. middle-class 
homes in urban centers — she in 
Madison, Wisconsin, he in Hollywood, 
California. Both are college grads, and 
Lorri has an MBA. By right, they should 
be climbing corporate ladders in high-rise 
office buildings, not shoveling manure on 
a farm in Pennsylvania. 

But the Baustons shovel manure by 
choice, Living in a refurbished school 
bus, rising at 6 a.m.,. working 14-hour 
days, and making $5000 a year —.com- 
bined — is the road they’ve taken in 
order to rescue and care for animals lost 
in the shuffle of factory farming: the fast, 
furious world of modern-day meat pro- 
duction. About 150 cows, sheep, goats, 
chickens, turkeys, and pigs that were 
once tethered and caged now roam free 
under the couple’s watchful eye on a five- 
acre haven called Farm Sanctuary, the 
only respite in the US established solely 
for the rehabilitation and care of abused 
factory-farm animals. 

The serenity of the place, out amid the 
pastures and fields of;.Avondale} 
Pennsylvania, obscures the painful reality 
of the Baustons’ work. Close up, each of 
those 150 animals carries some gruesome 
scar as a souvenir of the farm from which 
it came. “Animals are being mass pro- 
duced to grow fast and to grow large,” 
Lorri says. “We have roosters and turkeys 
who can't walk because they are too big. 
We have pigs who because of their size 
already are showing the first stages of 
arthritis and won't be able to walk soon.” 

The couple's crusade against the cruel- 


ties of factory farming began as a simple 
exercise in political activism: publicizing 
the plight of farm animals, organizing 
opposition, and trying to get laws passed 
to protect livestock. (Lorri coordinated 
the first major animal-rights rally held in 
Boston, in 1982.) But in the process of 
gathering information to help their cause, 
they witnessed abuse they considered so 
atrocious they decided to dedicate their 
whole lives to stopping it. 

Before-they settled in Avondale, in the 
mid 1980s, the Baustons visited factory 
farms three to five times a week. and 
talked with farmers “to get our facts 
straight,” says Gene.-In some cases, they 
learned that what appeared to city people 
to be cruel and unusual treatment was, in 
fact, humane and necessary. They found, 
for example, that the captive bolt gun, a 
scary-looking device used to kill cattle by 
driving a retractable bullet into their tem- 
ples, killed instantly and therefore 
painlessly, whereas an injection, which 
might appear to be the humane 
approach, entailed struggling with the 
animal to hold it down in order to locate 
a vein. But they also camé:face to face 
with what Lorti says was “just basic, gross 
neglect.” co 3S Site 

They watched.someé animals stand in’ 
the sun without water for hours: They 
saw others being killed by sledgehammer. 
They walked by stalls that held calves 
being primed for veal production, with no 
space in which to turn around 
(movement builds muscles, which makes 
the meat less tender), no hay to eat (only 
a milk-based liquid supplement is used to 
keep the calf anemic, thereby making its 
meat transparent), and no contact with 
other animals. Automated feeders, clean- 


a 


ers, and killing machines, all used to 
increase farmers’ productivity and profits, 
seemed to have taken the place of 
respectful livestock handlers, and drug 
use seemed excessive. “There are prod- 
ucts called ‘pig starter, pig grower, pig fin- 
isher,’” Gene says, and a pig eats one or 
the other of the three drugs as part of its 
diet for most of its life. “The pig starter is 
to start them off on the right drug, the 
grower is to fatten them up, and the fin- 
isher is to finish them off” — not to kill 
them, but rather to clean their systems of 
the other drugs before they go to market.” 

Finally, they stopped taking notes and 
decided to act. “We would find animals 
who were left for dead on ‘dead-piles,’” 
Gene says. “We couldn't just leave them 
there, so we took them home.” 

Home at the time was a rowhouse in 
downtown Wilmington, Delaware, 
where, for about one year, the Baustons 
housed an assortment of recuperating 
creatures, from newborn chicks to full- 
size cows. Animals stayed on at this urban 
way station only long enough for the 
Baustons to treat life-threatening injuries 
and diseases and to locate a new rural 
home for each animal. Neighbors came to 


‘Accept the ipresenc@ of Gows’in the cous 


ple’s backyard, but local health officials 
objected, and the Baustons left 
Wilmington for Avondale, trading their 
row house for a makeshift trailer (the 
more luxurious bus would come later) 
and their urban existence for the farmer’s 
life on the land. The property’s amenities 
for animals — it came with a pond, a pig 
pen, and a pasture, and had plenty of 
room for the barn and chicken coop that 
the Baustons would soon build — mat- 
tered as much to them, if not -more, than 


its human comforts. 

Although neither Lorri nor Gene, has 
formal veterinary training (most farmers 
don’t, either), they’ve managed in three 
years to nurture and heal hundreds of fac- 
tory-farm animals. One of those, a sheep 
they call Hilda, Lorri and Gene pulled 
from under a factory farm's pile of dis- 
carded dead animals. Her fleece was 
blackened with the blood and the 
remains of the other animals, and she her- 


_ self was close to death. Hilda responded 


to the Baustons’ nursing regimen of 
warmth, decent food, and antibiotics; 
today a visitor to Avondale would be 
hard-pressed to distinguish this factory- 


farm reject from a farm kid’s beloved 4H 


project. 
The before and after pictures of Hilda 
— one showing her lying.on her side 
indistinguishable from the dead animals 
in the pile where the Baustons found her, 
the other showing her standing poised for 


the camera, looking healthy — appear 


frequently in Farm Sanctuary literature. 
(Farm Sanctuary, Inc., with headquarters 
in- Rockland, Delaware, is a nonprofit 
organization run by Lorri and Gere that 


collects money, ia, the forgy.of thember- * 


LA 


‘ships, to keép’the haven running and to © 


publicize its work. About 5000 members 
contribute, and the annual budget is 
almost $85,000.) “We want people to start 
thinking about farm animals as living, 
feeling beings capable of suffering,” Lorri 
says. “People come here all the time and 
give pigs a belly rub or have a chicken sit 
on their lap, and for the first time théy see 
animals as animals and they go away 

thinking.” 
The Baustons maintain that adopting a 
See SANCTUARY, page 8 














One from the heartland 


by Lamar B. Graham 


utting hogs. It wasn’t a 

euphemism, because we weren't 

trying to hide anything. It was pre- 
cise. We were cutting hogs. In my memo- 
ry, it always happened early in the fall, not 
long after school had taken up, when the 
hogs were still pigs — 30, 40, 50 pounds 
each. It always happened in the middle of 
the afternoon, because Dad hired older 
boys to help out, and they usually couldn't 
get away from their teachers until around 
2 o'clock. As soon as my little brother and 
I got home, we would change out of our 
school clothes and sprint for the hog 
house. Over the distance of a couple of 
hundred yards, you.could hear the slap of 
tin against tin — the lid of a feeder slam- 
ming shut after a sow withdrew its snout. 
You could also hear the shrill squeal of 
pigs under the knife. 

The job I liked was to mill around a 
dusty pen amid a dozen or so small boars 
until one of them was stupid enough to 
crowd himself into a corner. Then I'd grab 
the frightened creature by a rear leg. 
Always, the pig would pump the captured 
limb as fast as it could in an effort to break 
free. The trick was to get hold of the other 
hind leg and lift the animal off the ground, 
Then all it could do was flail around a lit- 
tle. 
It took stronger arms to hold the pigs 
as they were being eut. An older boy did 
that. He would hold the pig upside down 
by its rear legs, its belly facing outward, 
and pin its head between his knees. Then 
Dad or Doc Kirsch, the vet, would’come 
along with a sharp blade. 

The entire procedure took Only sec- 
onds. Grab the scrotum. Slit it open. 
Wince at the pig’s squeal. Pull out the tes- 
ticles. Cut the cords. Toss the dead organs 
to the dog or into a bucket. Spray the gash 
with disinfectant. Drop the pig. Watch it 
wobble away. Grab another. Do it again. 
And again. And again. 


see 
I grew up on a farm in Missouri. We cut 





scores of hogs every year. We put rings 
(more like heavy staples, really) through 
their noses to keep them from rooting. We 
had a big clamp that we used to crush the 
cords of bulls’ testicles. We “doctored” cat-' 
tle — shoved pills the size of 
man’s thumb down their throats, shot 
thern up with erythromycin, injected small 
hormone tablets beneath the skin on the 
backs of their ears. We branded them with 
a device not unlike the burner on an elec- 
tric stove: the yellow smoke and sickening 
smell of seared, living flesh still linger in 
my eyes and nose. I used to kill chickens 
by stepping on their necks and pulling 
their legs until their heads came off; you'd 
be surprised how easy it is. ° 

These things sound brutal to anyone 
who has never done them, but growing 
up, I knew nothing else. My family raised 
500 beef cattle and an equal number of 
hogs every year, Every morning after our 
chores, we ate breakfast in silence so that 
Dad could hear the radio reports of market 
prices in Kansas City. Until I left home for 
college, I was around animals every day. 
My little brother’s and my savings account 
— the money for the tuition to get us off 
the farm — was a pen behind the garden 
with two sows and their litters. Winters, 
we took turns going out at 5:30 in the 
morning to bust the ice in their water tank 
with an axe, so they would have some- 
thing to drink. If it was time for the hogs to 
be castrated, or the cattle to branded, then 
that’s what we did. 

Our relationship with animals was 
something so obvious we never even 
thought about it. We were people. Animals 
were animals. We had pets, of course — 
dogs and cats. We named them and played 
with them and cuddled them and showed 
them the same kind of affection every pet 
owner shows his pets. But they were 
never allowed in the house, because they 
were animals. Even in sub-zero weather, 
they slept outdoors. That was why God 
gave them fur. To this day, I am not com- 
fortable sharing my quarters with anything 


that walks on four legs. 

Cattle and hogs represented a different 
kind of animal. The were not pets — they 
were livestock. They were our living. I’m 
not sure when I learned the distinction 
between livestock and other animals — 
certainly, no one ever sat me down and 
explained it — but one incident sticks in 
my mind. It happened one summer when 
I was very small. On my way out to the 
garage I came across a headless pig. I was 
shocked and scared. I thought the dog had 
murdered it. Then Dad straightened me 
out: the dog had dragged the dead pig 


into the yard, but it was he, my father, | 


who had killed it, cut its head off with an 
axe. It was a runt, and it was robbing milk 
from the bigger, healthier pigs. 

Our farm was not a factory. Our ani- 
mals were not machines. But nor were 
they gentle, contented beasts. The word 
“domesticated” is a misnomer. Farm ani- 
mals, while bred to draw out certain quali- 
ties and characteristics, exist just this side 
of the wild: If you don’t believe me, climb 
into a pen crowded with 60 steers that 
weigh half a ton each. I assure you, the 
fact their testicles were removed to make 
them more docile is little comfort. 

Hogs are just as bad — maybe worse. I 
remember once, when I was kid, we had 
this big German shepherd. One morhing 
Dad was out feeding hogs, scooping corn 
to them from the back of a wagon. The 
dog was scampering around. I guess the 
sows thought she was a coyote. Whatever, 
a couple of dozen of them ringed her in. 
They ate her alive. Just like that. Dad 
jumped into the fray and tried to beat 
them away with the scoop, but it was no 
use. It all happened too quickly. 

Another time, when I was about eight, I 
was out with Dad while he was filling a 
small pig feeder. I was sitting on the edge 
of it in a pair of cutoffs. Sows were crowd- 
ing around. Something spooked them. 
One of them darted straight between my 
legs and clamped onto the inside of my 
bare thigh. Pandemonium erupted. All of a 





sudden, Dad and I were hemmed in just 
like our dog had been. Dad kicked his 
way through them to the pickup and 
tossed me in the back. If he hadn’t been 
there, I would almost certainly have been 
killed. 

I’m not suggesting the hogs weren’t 
motivated by some primal instinct to pro- 
tect their young. And I’m certainly not sug- 
gesting we didn’t ultimately have the 
upper hand. We were definitely the mas- 
ters. We sent hundreds of cattle and hogs 
to slaughter every year, and our lifetime 
losses amounted to one dog. What I’m 
saying is this: on the farm, you didn’t treat 
animals with cavalier indifference. You 
treated them with the fear and respect 
they demanded and deserved. 


When I first heard of the animal-rights 
movement a few years ago, I sneered: a 
bunch of latter-day hippies, tofu-eating 
New Age buffoons, and little old ladies 
with cats getting wrought up about the 
“exploitation” of animals, something they 
didn’t know anything about. Since then, 
I've gotten to know the movement. I have 
heard Andrew Linzey, the English animal- 
rights theologian, and John Robbins, the 
vegetarian guru, speak. I have interviewed 
Tom Regan, the North Carolina professor 
who codified animal-rights philosophy, 
and read his books. I have been to an ani- 
mal-rights conference. I have covered an 
animal-rights demonstration. 

To some extent, I'm still not comfort- 
able with animal activists. Animal rights is 
an issue born of emotion. You can go off 
the deep end as easily as you can condone 
cruelty. Drawing the line is difficult. I 
refuse to call a cat a “companion animal” 
just because some revisionist linguist has 
decided the word “pet” is “speciesist.” At 
the same time, it’s not all hokum. For 
instance, I don’t believe in wearing fur. I 
also don’t believe in blinding bunnies for 
the sake of vanity. I'm not sure enough of 

See HEARTLAND, page 8 
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Sanctuary 


Continued from page 6 

vegetarian diet is the most effective means 
to fight factory farming: if nobody eats 
meat then no animal needs to be killed. 
They admit that the personal sacrifice 
involved — giving up meat takes more of 
an effort than, say, refusing to buy a fur 
coat — makes theirs a difficult campaign to 
wage. “Just look at everyone in the 
McDonald's lines,” says Lorri. “But on the 
other hand, it’s one of the most hopeful 
issues because it is a personal issue. There 
is something that everyone can do, and 
that is changing their diet.” Adds Gene, 
“Every person in the McDonald's line can 
go to the produce store down the street.” 

Cognizant that a revolution in the 
nation’s eating habits won't happen 
overnight, the couple also campaigns for 
the humane treatment of livestock — ade- 
quate food, water, and living space, basic 
veterinary care, and humane forms of 
killing (by injection, for example). One of 
their greatest successes to date has been to 
convince Pennsylvania's Lancaster 
Stockyard, the largest stockyard on the 
East Coast, to adopt humane standards and 
turn over its sick animals to Farm Sanctary. 

Needless to say,:factory farmers who. 
earn their living doing what the Baustons 
are trying to stop haven't exactly embraced 
the couple and their ideals. In their inves- 
tigative work the Baustons have closed 
down a pig farm in Kentucky and a veal 
farm in Pennsylvania (at the latter they 
found 64 starving calves; 11 survived 
under their care). The farmers, of course, 
are furious. “We have been physically 
threatened,” says Lorri. “I am always terri- 
fied that someone will try to get back at us 
through the animals.” 

But the fear of reprisal and the day-to- 
day hardships the Baustons face are far 
outweighed, the couple says, by the satis- 
faction they get from their work. “Every 
time I feel a little bit tired or disgusted, I 
just think of the animals and what they 
have been through.” says Lorri. “Our sacri- 
fices are nothing compared to what the 


animals are feeling. I can move. I can get 


up and get something to eat if I want to. I 
can go out for a walk. But the animals — 
they can’t.” 

ing for vegetarianism and cru- 
sading for animal rights also leaves the 
Baustons vulnerable to a moral dilemma, 
which opponents raise repeatedly. “One of 
the biggest questions we get is, ‘What are 
you doing for humans? And 99 percent of 
the time these people asking the question 
are doing nothing for humans or animals,” 
says Lorri. “These are people who don’t 
care about anything. It’s not a question of 
who's better or worse or derserving. It’s a 
question of picking an area you feel partic- 
ularly strong about and trying to do. some- 
thing to stop it.” Oo 


Continued from page 7 

my stand on the issue to debate the limited 
use of animals in medical experiments. 

I don’t, however; think it’s immoral to ride 
a horse, or eat the fruits of a hen’s labor, or 
drink milk. You can break a horse without 
being cruel to it. Provided that the hen 
wasn't cooped up in one of those “battery 
cages,” it’s not exploitative to pick up her 
eggs. And as for dairy cows; I don’t think I 
ever saw farm animals more pampered 
than my cousin Don’s Jerseys. 

Then there is the issue of eating meat. (I 
still do, though a lot less than I used to.) 
Intellectually, I know. that the underlying 
philosophy of animal rights is just: that we, 
as human beings, have reached a point in 
our moral evolution where we must re- 
evaluate our relationship with the planet 
we are destroying; that we have lost our 
sense of proportion; that the excesses of 
consumerism have perverted our concept 
of animal husbandry; that we have traded 
our compassion for affordable hamburger. 
Yet I can’t help thinking that such realiza- 
tions themselves are perverse luxuries. Was 
it immoral for the Indians to kill buffaloes? 
Or for the pioneers to shoot deer or 
slaughter their own hogs? It seems to me 


that only in a society in which farm animals 
are viewed merely as “commodities” and 
the raising of cattle and hogs as “meat pro- 
duction” do we have the time to sit back 
and contemplate the morality of killing 
them. 


I’m not repudiating what I learned — 
or even. what I did — growing up on the 
farm. Farmers didn’t create the feedlots 
and the factory farms — consumers did, 
with their insatiable appetite for more and 
cheaper meat. My dad bought young 
steers, fattened them up, and sold them 
again, because it was quicker and less 
costly than raising cows and calves the 
way my grandfather did. We injected them 
with hormones, because it speeded up the 
process. Everybody did it. If we hadn't, we 
couldn't have -made a living. I remember 
how, for a few weeks each fall, my father 
used a horse to round up cattle in the 
mornings and afternoons. After a summer 
in the pasture, they had to be taught to 
come into the lot twice a day for silage. I 
think Dad would. have preferred to ride 
among the cattle all year long. and let them 
eat grass and hay and grow at their own 
pace. But he couldn’t, He had to make a 
living. 

The things we did to animals on our 
farm — the stark, harsh, everyday realities 
of raising livestock — were not atrocious 
nor were they brutal. “Atrocious” and 
“brutal” are words that imply callousness, 
indifference, malice. And there was none 
of that on our farm. Yes, we castrated 
hogs, and yes, we branded cattle, but we 
looked our animals in the eyes every day. 

I learned no cruelty on the farm. I 
learned it in the supermarket. Oo 


Continued from page 3 

He also wants to visit Eastern Europe, 
where widespread reforms in recent 
months have shaken up the Soviet bloc. “I 
don’t know what to make of it,” he said. 
“I'm not sure anybody knows what to 
make of it. Obviously, there will be crack- 
downs. Back in the ‘60s, we weren't going 
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to let Detroit.secede from the Union. The 
Russians aren’t going to become un- 
Russian. But they've let something out of 
the bag they can't put back in.” 

O'Rourke's foreign correspondence, — 
which generally features the author as its 
cynical, smart-ass (and bumbling) central 
character, has often been compared — in 
terms of style, if not in terms of politics — 
to that of “gonzo” journalist Hunter S. 
Thompson. O’Rourke is flattered by the 
comparison, but doesn’t think it particular- 
ly accurate. Thompson, he said, brings a 
demented perspective to ostensibly nor- 
mal institutions and events, and “I do 
exactly the opposite: I go to these really 
bizarre places and cover feally unusual 
things, and bring back a real common- 
‘sense perspective.” —. 

Indeed, O’Rourke no longer thinks of 
himself as a humorist. “I think of myself 
more as a reporter who is funny,” he said. 


- “A very.lazy reporter who is funny.” - 


**e* 

Later that day, several hundred 
O’Rourke fans filled a lecture hall in the 
basement of the Boston Public Library. 
Many of them clutched paperback copies 
of Holidays in Hell or hard-cover editions 
of Modern Manners, O’Rourke’s guide to 
etiquette for the habitually rude. The 
crowd was younger and livelier than the 
group that had gathered a night earlier to 
hear the urbane witticisms of Calvin Trillin. 

O'Rourke, too, was in a lively mood. 
He started out with a few Lampoon-style 
jokes about not being able to take regular 
vaeations (“The Grand Canyon. Beautiful. 
Now what am I supposed to.do? Cum?” ... 
“Take the true love along and work on the 
tan. Yeah. Right. She gets her tits sun- 
burned. I wreck the rental car”). Then he 
spent half an hour talking about that mile- 
stone trip to Lebanon in ‘84. 

He riffed on the threat, to Westerners, 
of kidnapping (“Show a blond hair, and 
it’s six years of Shi'ite home cooking”), 
and the sight of the bombed-out Beirut 
Holiday Inn (“I've spent about half my life 
in Holiday Inns. Who hasn’t wanted to 
blow the shit out of one of them?”), and 
about sampling the city’s reasonably good 
$35-a-gram cocaine (“It’s just not one of 
the ‘Just Say No’ environments”), and the 
hopelessly crooked public officials (“It’s 
never so crazy Over there that people for- 
get to be corrupt”). 

He also told a.story. about getting into 
Israeli-occupied southern Lebanon. At the 
only crossing, a town called’Bater, hun- 
dreds of Lebanese were crowded behind 
barbed wire. Some had been waiting there 
for days, The sun was hot overhead. There 
was no sanitation. Local children were 
selling Dixie cups full of water for exorbi- 
tant prices. 

O'Rourke pulled out his passport, held 
it high, and pushed past the croved., “I’m 
an American,” he shouted. “Coming 
through, I’m an American.” 

On the other side of the border, he 
hopped a rattletrap bus for Sidon and 
Tyre, the leading coastal cities of ancient 
Phoenicia. He wanted to see the 
renowned archaeological digs there. What 
he found were ruins in ruins — pock- 
marked by bombs, artillery, and mortars, 
reduced to gravel, filled with the garbage 
of the city. To see 6000 years of history 
desecrated, O’Rourke said, affected him 
more strongly than the sights of death and 
poverty and squalor. 

“It sort of cured me,” he told the audi- 
ence, “of any hope I had for civilization.” 0 





PROGRAM HIGHLIGHTS 


Boston Cable Channels A3 and A8& 





STRAIGHT TALK 


If you want answers and want to 


Media In Focus 


executive producer; Laura Brown is 
producer; Diane Beckett, host- 





BOSTON NEIGHBORHOOD NETWORK 





ask the right questions about crime in 
Boston, then watch BNN-TV on 
Friday night, Nov. 3, at 8 p.m. over 
Boston Cable Channels 3 and 8. 


A live call-in program from BNN’s 
Roxbury Studio will give the 
community an opportunity to be 
heard by calling 442-5807. 


Drop-A-Dime is sponsoring the one 
hour program which will be repeated 
on Wednesday night, November 8, at 
6 p.m. on Boston Cable Channels 3 
and 8. 


One focus of the program will be 
how the media handles crime 
stories from the black community 
and how ‘‘news” is handied when 
white victims are involved. Mike 
Barnicle, Boston Globe columnist, 
is one media person whose views 
will be included in the program. 
Other Boston media specialists will 
appear live on the program before a 
live studio audience. 


This program is one of a ‘Straight 
Talk’’ series produced by Drop-A- 
Dime. Georgette Watson is 


associate producer. 


There will be future ‘‘Straight 
Talk’’ programs to give Boston's 
African American community and 
the cabled homes in the city an 
Opportunity to speak out and to be 
heard. 


Opportunity For All 


BNN-TV provides community 
access to cable television in Boston 
- an opportunity for Boston 
residents to even use their-First 
Amendments on television. 
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How do “night” rearview mirrors work? One flick of the switch and 
it seemingly dims ail. 
Chris Gaffney, 


Toronto 


This isn’t going to be easy, but what the hell, a man’s gotta do what 
a man’s gotta do. Here’s the simple explanation: in a dimming 
rearview mirror you've got two reflecting surfaces —- one with high 
reflectance, one with low. During the day you use the high reflector. 
At night the dimmer switch swings the low reflector into place, 
dimming glare from headlights behind you. Satisfied? Fine, you wimp. 
The rest of you keep reading. 

The trick is that the two reflecting surfaces are the front and back of 
the same piece of glass. Said glass is specially grounded so that the 
back surface is slightly tilted relative to the front one. (in other words, 
the glass looks wedge-shaped from the side.) The back surface is 
coated with silver, like a bathroom mirror, making it highly reflective. 
The front surface isn’t coated, but it’s still slightly reflective, just as all 
glass is. 

Because the two surfaces aren't parallel, anytime you look at the 
rearview mirror, you're seeing two different reflections simultaneously. 
During the day, with the mirror tilted into the normal position, the 
silvered surface shows you the road behind you. The nonsilvered 
surface, meanwhile, shows you the car's backseat (in GM cars, that is; 
other marks vary) — but it’s so dim you don’t notice. 

At night the situation is reversed. When you flip the dim switch, the 





silvered surface tilts so it’s showing you the car's ceiling, which is so 
dark you don’t notice it. But now the nonsilvered surface is showing 
you the road. Because the headlights of the cars behind you are so 
bright, the nonsilvered surface reflects enough light to let you see 
what's behind you, but not so much that you're blinded. 

The folks at GM tell me that on Cadillacs ‘you can now get a high- 
tech “electrochromic” mirror that dims at night automatically, without 
having to flip a switch. The Caddy mirror has only one reflective 
surface, but there's a special film in front of it that gradually darkens at 
night through the magic of electronics. That's great, but for sheer 
ingenuity you can’t beat the tilted surfaces. My regrets to the inventor 
— such a relief to know I don’t have to think of everything. 

.¢ 
NOTES FROM THE GUTTER, PART ONE 

Just a few comments on past Straight Dopes: 

1) Pre-Charmin toilet-paper substitutes (cf. More of the Straight 
Dope) — my parents tell me peach season was considered a real treat 
in the old days because the semi-soft paper each peach was wrapped 
in was far preferable to the Sears catalogue or a corncob. 

.2) Collecting semen from bulls for artificial insemination — I used 
to work at a vet clinic where we did fertility checks on bulls. We used 
an apparatus known as an electro-ejaculator that was basically the 
size of a man’s arm. You inserted it into the rectum (of the bull, silly) 
and turn it on to achieve the desired results. Not a pretty picture, but I 
swear it’s true. 

Chris Voorhees, 
Studio City, California 
® 

NOTES FROM THE GUTTER, PART TWO 
_ In the discussion in your book on human penis length, you stated, 
“Specimens as long as 13 inches (when erect) ... bave been reported.” 
Well, records are made to be broken — or in the case of the enclosed 
photos, pulverized. This gent beats the old mark by a good five inches. 
- If you think the photos are retouched, altered, or in any way 
exaggerated, videotapes of this guy in action are readily available 

through commercial suppliers. 

Roger Jackson, 
West Bend, Wisconsin 

The stuff I get in the mail these days is just unbelievable. The fellow 
in the pictures goes by the witty moniker of Long Dong Silver (no, he’s 
not Oriental). Though no official measurements are supplied — 
pornmongers just have no grasp of science — 18 inches appears to be 
in the ballpark. 


Is there something you need to get straight? Cecil Adams can 
deliver the Straight Dope on any topic. Write Cecil Adams, the Boston 
Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215. 
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Sam enjoys walks in the park, 
playing ball with the boys, 
and casual sex. 


And he's only three. He's probably fathering some of the 13.5 million unwanted 
dogs and cats that must be put to death each year. 

You can't stop your pets hea acting naturally. But if you love them, you'll 
have them spayed or neutered. 

Talk to your veterinarian. Or contact the MSPCA for more information. 


on the move 
for animals 


Massachusetts Society forthe Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


350 So. Huntington Ave., Boston, MA 02130 (617) 522-7400 (413) 736-2992 














The Big Easy. 


to find in Harvard Square, Kendall Square, 
Porter Square, and in Belmont Center. 
Your CSB ATM Card is good at 
thousands of locations. It lets you access 
other X-Press 24? CIRRUS? NYCE® or 
Money Supply® terminals. And you can use 
your card at participating Mobil Service 
Stations offering the point-of-sale system. 
Check out the big advantages of 
banking at CSB. You'll find we really 
do make it easy. 


Banking at Cambridge Savings Bank 
is easy. And there are big advantages. 

You’ Il find it’s economical to get a CSB 
NOW Account and CSB X-Press 24* ATM 
Card. The maintenance fee and per check 
fee that.you pay when your CSB NOW 
Account falls below the minimum balance 
are lower than those charged by most other 
banks in the area. There’s no annual fee for 
a CSB ATM Card, and no charge to use your 
card at any CSB ATM location. We're easy 


eS ne ( ANB RIDGE 
aati SAVINGS BANK 


Member FDIC/DIFM 
Just right for you. 


For information, call (617) 864-8700 
Harvard Sq., Kendall Sq., Porter Sq. (Mass. Ave.), Porter Sq. Shopping Center, Belmont Center 
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World eats 


by Robert Nadeau 


™ Pier 9 Café 





92 Harvard Street, Brookline Village, 739-3354. Open Sunday through Thursday from noon to 3 p.m. and 
5 to 10p.m., and on Friday and Saturday from noon to 3 p.m. and 5 to 10:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Full bar. 


Stdewalk-level access. 





here’s no pier anywhere in 

sight, Kay 9 is likely for 

Route 9, and the café has a 
menu longer than most restau- 
rants’. The owners are Thai and 
American; our waitress was 
Israeli-American and had lived in 
Australia and Japan. The menu 
lists specialties of eight. foreign 
countries and four American 
states, as well as such anomalies 
as “Louisiana Buffalo wings” and 
“Brussels provencal” sauce. 

Usually such overlong and 
mixed-up menus are 75 to 90 
percent disastrous, but I found 
the food at Pier 9 Café consistent- 
ly decent and very decently 
priced. Our waitress confided 
that they were fully intending to 
specialize; they were finding out 
what the public liked. I don’t rec- 
ommend unpaid menu-testing to 
aspirant restaurant critics, but if 
you are looking for a restaurant 
with something for every taste, 
this may be the one for you. 

There are a couple of work- 
able generalizations. The Asian 
food is generally somewhat bet- 
ter than the Euroluxe cuisine, the 
opposite of most mixed menus. If 
the kitchen has an overall weak- 
ness, it is marketing; some but 
not all basic ingredients show the 
effects of economizing to keep 
up portion sizes and hold down 
prices. 

Thus the fresh-tomato and 
buffalo-mozzarella appetizer 
($3.75) had the real, creamy, 
imported buffalo-milk mozzarel- 
la, but would have been better 
(at perhaps twice the price) with 
better tomatoes, better olive oil, 
and more fresh basil in the pesto 
sauce. Yet just for the cheese and 
the slices of grilled eggplant, it 
was an excellent appetizer at the 
price. 

Similarly, the assorted smoked 
fish (a mere $4.75), though not 
prettily arranged, included good 
slices of smoked salmon and 
smoked trout, whole smoked bay 
scallops, and a variety of garnish- 
es: capers, chopped red onion, 


and a gherkin. The but here was _ 


_ KATHY CHAPMAN 


no bread or crackers and an 
unfathomably sweet sauce with 
fresh dill. 

No buts on the calamari fritti 
($4.50), a pile of fresh-squid rings 
done up in a slightly sweet corn- 
meal batter of the kind favored 
by Midwestern fishing guides. 
“New England clam chowder” 
(cup, $1.75; bowl, $2.95) had 
more fish than clams, but the 
(unthickened) broth had some 
seafood flavor to it and I certainly 
found it enjoyable. 

“Siamese Twins Shrimps 
spring rolls” ($4.50) were four 
frankly greasy but glorious spring 
rolls in a generally Thai style but 
accompanied by the Cantonese- 
American plum sauce (yet that 
was topped with chopped corian- 
der in the typical Thai manner) 
and mustard — the second item 


merely promised on the menu . 


but omitted at our table. 

Dinners bring a truly token 
salad — iceberg, cherry tomato, 
red cabbage — with a wide vari- 
ety of dressings. But of the ones I 
tasted, Russian and the vinai- 
grette were mediocre, “Cajun” 
was like the Russian with red 
pepper,and blue cheese quite 
lacked bite. The bread is garlic 
bread, a great idea if they made 
garlic bread any better than do 
the cheap chain steakhouses. 

The perfect couple for this 
restaurant is a college football 
player dating a woman modeling 


her way through school. He tries 
“Surf and Turf No. 1” ($16.50), 
and is delighted to see a whole, 
tasty steak and six large shrimp. 

There are choices to be made 
in both cases; we chose teriyaki 
steak and scampi shrimp. Our 
steak was excellent. The shrimp 
were made with more dried tar- 
ragon than garlic but certainly 
were delicious. With the optional 
scalloped potatoes, this big fel- 
low just has room for dessert. 
(The curried rice and raisins 
would have been less rich and 
not as good.) He also eats all of 
his other side dish — steamed 
carrots, zucchini, and yellow 
squash,. overdone in a rather 
Israeli style. 

I see her ordering “Spicy curry 
tofu and vegetable” ($5.95). It’s 
hotter than she expected, and 
tastier, with a coconut-milk sauce 
carrying spicy messages to 
squares of fried tofu, pea pods, 
broccoli florets, and baby ears of 
corn. 

The trick is not to get caught 
in a middling sort of dish. The 
plain cheeseburger ($5) is huge 
but lacks the savor of really fine 
beef. Putting it on an onion roll is 
good idea, but resolutely average 
French fries make this a truly 
nondescript platter. Blackened 
redfish ($12.95) has even less 
character. In this particular ver- 
sion of the unattainable Paul 
Prudhomme technique, the spice 


coating is bumt and has no flavor 


at all, though perhaps a slight 
aroma of spent marijuana. The 
large portion of fish is overdone 
and soft. The “rémoulade” sauce 
is full of chopped vegetables and 

_ hot pepper — odd if pleasant. 
You can pick off the burnt parts 
and eat the fish, but you could 
get better schrod in any Italian 
restaurant downtown. 

It may be that American 
regional is the one cuisine in 
which the staff lacks background. 
We found a good bargain on 
steamed lobster ($13.95 for a 
solid-one-and-a-half-pounder), 
but they couldn’t come up with a 


Espresso ($1.25) and cappuc- 
cino ($1.75) are cheap, but the 
economy comes in using less 
ground coffee — both drinks 
were notably thin. Desserts are 

y in transition. We had 
a “Jack Daniels: pecan pie”’ 
($2.95) without bourbon flavor 
and hard of crust. The pie was 
thin, though the nuts were all 
there — the sticky sugar layer 
had been slighted. Homemade 
ice cream ($1.75) came in several 
flavors and was a best buy — a 
four-scoop sundae with three 
wafers that tasted exactly like an 
ice-cream cone. I had the choco- 
late with chocolate chips, and 
though it was not up to Friendly’s 
it was a suitable dessert. 

Service by our waitress was 
excellent, overcoming several 
kitchen lapses. Serving an over- 
long menu is actually more of a 
stretch than cooking it, among 
the risks being omitted garnishes 
and accouterments. 

The ambiance of this room is 
still developing. The air of afford- 
able luxury has something in 
common with that of the late 
Veronique, the Israeli-owned 
French restaurant that was long 
popular in Coolidge Corner. 
That's reinforced by a gallery of 
erotic Israeli enamel art on the 
walls. The background music is 
jazz; nothing could be more 
international than that. | 

I can’t tell why I think this 
restaurant will succeed any more 
than I could have predicted the 
closing of its two predecessors at 
this location (Vassili’s and 
Bangkok Palace). It may be that 
this one combines the family 
appeal of the former with the 
curries of the latter, or that the 
era of cheaper-and-almost-as- 
good has arrived. (I used to 
advise places like this to raise 
their prices; no more). Or maybe 
I just think there will be a lot of 
footballer-model couples (she 
plays rugby; he moonlights at the 
Art Students League) this year. 0 


Phoenix 
DINING 


This directory is not like other 
restaurant listings. These are 
honest evaluations, distilled from 
our full-length reviews by Robert 
Nadeau. Every restaurant listed is 
recommended as being among the 
best of its type in its area. 

The date appearing at the end 
of each entry indicates the year 
and month of review. Price range is 
rounded to the nearest dollar and 
is the range quoted for entrees, un- 
less followed by “ac,” indicating a 
la carte. Bear in mind some menus 
change seasonally. 





RECENTLY REVIEWED 


Beijing Wi, 1366 Beacon St, Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 277-1011, 277-1022. Mon.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 
a.m.-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-midnight: AE, CB, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $6-12 (ac). 

Another sequel, satisfying the middlebrow 
taste for generous platters of aptly fried food, 
inexpensive. The specialities are scallion 
pancake, General Gau’s chicken, and sesame 
beef. Don’t order anything arty and you will 
be mightily pleased. We all agree that dry, 
sautéed, spicy, green beans — my favorite 
item here — aren't arty, right? (9/89) ° 
Biba, 272 Boylston St. (Heritage on The 
Garden), Boston Park Square, 426-7878. 
Mon.-Thurs. 7-11 a.m., 11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m., 
and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 7-11 am., 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 5:30-11 
p:m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $16-24 (ac). 

Hard to call this Boston’s best restaurant 
because it is so novel and large-spirited it falls 
into its own category. Certainly the’restaurant 
all Boston is talking about, with a vivid 
combination of bold decor and bolder food 
flavors. Ultra-trendy yet informal and’ frank 
in its love of fried food, strange foodstuffs, 
and familiar foods done as never before. The 
jazzed-up classics are generally more fun than 
the Chinese cover-versions, but it's all 
tremendous fun. Don’t be nits be 
happy. (9/89) 
Boston Chicken, 111 i St., 
Brookline , 739-3900. Daily 11 a.m.-10 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $4-5. 

Six tables sneak this roast-chicken takeout 
into the restaurant category. As such, it’s a no- 
frills, no-service bargain in gourmet fast food. 
Why go to some national chain when you can 
have rotisserie chicken, fine chicken pie, real 
mashed or boiled potatoes, and a choice of 
yuppie salads and cookies for a few dollars 
more? Bring your favorite barbecue sauce - 
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from home. (10/89) 


Cambridge Brewing Compan, Build- 
ing 100; One Kendall Square, East 


494-1994, Mon.-Wed. 11:30. a.m.-11 pm.; 
Thursday 11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30-1 a.m.; Sun. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Beer. $5-8. 

A brew pub with excellent ales, working 

back from the outstanding “Charles River 
Porter.” The food is basic fern ber, with 
chowder, salads, burgers, fish and chips, and 
potato skins, With anything fancier, our critic 
found fault. Build your dinner around the 
brews. A loud setting with a pretty sedate, 
MIT-ish crowd, so far. (7/89) 
Centre_ Street Café, 597 Centre St., 
Jamaica Plain, 524-9217. Mon. and Wed.-Fri 
7:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Tues. 7:30 
a.m.-4 p.m,; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m; 
Sun. 9 a.m-3 p.m. and’5-9 p.m. No credit 
cards. No liquor. Access over two from 
sidewalk level. $7-11 (lunch $3-5). 

Headquarters for the fringes of Jamaica 
Plain’s burgeoning bohemia. Nine motley 
tables of bliss for fans of near-vegetarian 
cuisine. Some of the dinner items, such as the 
“jumping shrimp” appetizer, are as elegant as 
any in town. Entrees like Thai chicken are 
funky but filling. Lunches, such as the 
holdover “blackbird sandwich,” and the 
homemade desserts aré the real treats, 
along with the overheard conversations. 


(8/89) 
Goemon Japanese 1 Kendall 
Square (Building 100), Cambridge, 577-9595 


Mon.-Thurs. -noon-9:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
noon-10 p.m.; Sunday noon-8 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. $4-8. 

Genuine Japanese noodle house with a 
simple, effective menu. Cheap, yet it is a sit- 
down restaurant romantic enough for dates 
on a budget. Superb appetizers, and three 
kinds of homemade noodles with a variety of 
toppings. I loved all the noodles and rec- 
ommend fried tofu squares (abura age) as a 
sleeper topping. Green-tea ige cream more 
controversial. If it seems exotic, just order 
tempura and you've got fine fried food in a 
real restaurant at fast-food prices. Noodles are 
Japan’s most popular fast food. (7/89) 
Hoo-Doo Barbeque, 835 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton Audubon Circle, 267-7427 (BOS-RIBS). 
Mon.-Sat. 11-1 a.m.; Sun. noon-1 a.m. AE, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. One step up from sidewalk 
level. $5-12. 

White barbeque, with more emphasis on 

the great sauce than the necessary slow 
cooking, but plenty of good food cheap. The 
sauce favors pork ribs, but seafood specials 
are s@rprisingly good. Great jukebox with 
funky music of all periods and an interior 
heavily decorated with collectibles and trivia, 
overframed, Late hours, which suits this food, 
and informal. Big enough to build its own in- 
crowd, and I’m joining. (9/89) 
Jasper’s, 240 Commercial St., Boston 
Waterfront, 523-1126. Dinner Mon.-Fri. (res- 
ervations only). AE, CB,,DC, MC, Visa. Full 
bar. $20-37. 

Luxurious and, very. ex; 
challenging stew for these ww! 
with refinement. Old flavors contend with 
top-quality ingredients; and techniques. All 
the great meals are illuminating — this one 
makes you define your own taste. Entrees ask 
questions like: “Lobster is a luxury food and 

bu you've paid to have it. cooked in the best and 
most. difficult way, but aren’t pepper and 
smoke where it’s really at?” (8/89) 
Las Paimas, 162 Park St. (corner of Central 
and Hawthorne), Chelsea, 884-4349. Wed.- 
Mon. 11 a.m.-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 

“liquor. Up one step from sidewalk. level. 
$5-10. 

To hell with cocaine — Columbia should 
export restaurants. If Las Palmas is typical, 
Columbian cooking is mild-flavored, meat- 
and-potatoes (and seafood), and incredibly 
generous for the price. A well-translated 
menu and a visably clean kitchen should 
reassure arlyone. Repeat after me: steak, fried 
fish, enormous bowls of soup, tostones, plato 
montanero, chorizo sausage, and excellent 
coffee, of course. (9/89) 

Pho Pasteur, 8 Kneeland St., Chinatown, 


msive, but a 


équate quality - 


Boston, 451-0247. Daily 9 a.m.-9 p.m. No 
credit cards, No liquor. Access up three steps 
from sidewalk level. $3-5. 

Superb specialist in noodle soups, beef or 

chicken-based, with a variety of mix-ins. Also 
a line of drinks and desserts, and some like 
“avocado juice” (actually a luscious milk- 
shake) that are both. Small, homy, clean place 
serving food like mama used to make, if your 
mama was Vietnamese. (9/89) 
Royal india, 1215 Comm Ave (corner of 
Harvard St.), Allston, 787-2141. Mon.-Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 
5-10:30 p.m, MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-10. 

New management is pressing a Northern 
Indian food policy, which means great breads, 


for blackboard specials. (10/13) 

Tijuana, 164 Broadway, Chelsea, 884-7494; 
290 Somerville Ave., Union Sq., Somerville, 
628-7494. Daily 11 a,m.-11 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine (Chelsea only). Both locations 


flakes. Chelsea is ve one and has 
more sabor but both have iene’ 
mariachis playing and singing Friday through 
Sunday, and they're a trip. (8/89) 


AMERICAN REGIONAL 


Cactus Club, 939 Boylston St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-0200. Daily noon-11:30 p.m. AE, 
MC, Visa, Full bar. Up six steps from sidewalk 
level. $7-11. 

Plenty of decor and a trendy Southwest 
menu with Caribbean hedges. The unify- 
ing theme is dinner as tourism, and the 
commitment to regional flavors is only 
sauce-deep. But they do use real coriander, 
and the-fried prairie oysters are delicious in 
addition to affording the opportunity for 
various smutty jokes. Ribs, grilled fish and 
meats, barbecue, and salads decently 
priced; dodge conch fritters, desserts. (6/89) 
Cottonwood Café, 1815 Mass Ave, 
Porter Sq., Cambridge, 661-7440. Sun.- 
Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 
and Sat. 11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. 
AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $14-20. 

At last, Southwest American Nouvelle 
comes to Boston. The basic flavors of corn, 
Chile peppers, smoke, and cilantro over- 
come almost any experiments; The seafood 
anomalies are.often quite tasty, as. when 

“seafood posole”. turns out to be a 

bouillabaisse-like fish stew with hot pep- 
per. Regular "Mexiéan food’ 'muich ‘better 
than we usually get. (3/89) 
Dovecrest Indian Restaurant, Sum- 
mit Rd., Arcadia Village, Exeter, RI, (401) 
539-7795. Daily 11:30 a.m.-9 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. Full bar. Up two steps from street 
level; one step is ramped. $6-9 (ac). 

Southern New England's best-known 
Native American eating place. A standard 
American menu of steaks, chops, and 
seafood leavened with hearty vegetable 
dishes, a daily game special, and a lot of 
old-fashioned New England food. Great 
clear-broth chowder, Johnny cakes with 
sausages, funky quahog pie, fine fried 
chicken, and Indian pudding. Friendly, 
casual service; rustic, but not an 
anthropological experience. (7/88) 

Ken’s Steak House, Route 9, Fram- 
ingham’s “Golden Mile,” (508) 875-4455 or 
(508) 235-5414. Mon.-Fri. 11:30 a.m.-10 
p-m.; Sat 4-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-9 p.m. All 
credit cards (including Discover), Six steps 








3. — sidewalk - level...$15-20 (lunch: 
Vanishing Americana, a genuine 
suburban road house’ full of no-kidding 
continental dishes and a few colonial 
revivals. Our reviewer praised the clam 
chowder, seafood luncheon specials, cheap 
desserts, and stolid middle-class values. 
Men must wear jackets. But of course. 
(6/89) 
New Jillian’s, 1185 River St., Cleary Sq., 
Hyde Park, 361-7799, Mon.-Fri. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 p.m. No credit cards. 
Local checks. Beer and wine. $8-17. 

Mako shark and blackened redfish in a 
meat-and-potatoes neighborhood. Cheap 
lobster specials, solid fried fish, fried 
potatoes, and plenty of butter and garlic 
where it counts, such as.in the shrimp. on 
linguini. Desserts, decor, service, and many 
of the customers. are strictly casual. Dress 
down; eat up. (8/88) 

"8, 154 Prospect St., Cam- 
bridge, 661-2022. Tues.-Thurs. 11:30 
a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri: 11:30-10:30 p.m.; ‘Sat. 
5-10:30 p.m; Sun. 10 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
(brunch). MC, Visa. Full bar. Access upa 
two-inch bump. from sidewalk level. 
$5.50-10. 

Despite trendy (and delicious) Samuel 
Adams beer on tap, this is a real American 
meat-and-potatoes bar and grill with food 
good enough to take out. Definitive 
burgers, marinated “char-grilled beef tips,” 
and an excellent seafood casserole (actually 
more of a mixed bake). (6/88) 
Serendipity 3, 120 South Market Build- 
ing, Faneuil Hall Mark , Boston, 
523-2339. Mon.-Wed. 11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; 
Thurs.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.; Sun. 
10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. 
Bar and some tables up a two-inch bump 
from sidewalk level; most tables either up 
or down a full flight of stairs. $5-12. 

If you like T.G.I. Friday’s, this place has 
less energy and decor but better food and 
hipper jokes. How about naming a frozen 
drink a “Kiwi Herman”? Giant menu is a 
square yard of cute food, some of it good: 
fried zucchini, blue-corn nachos with goat 
cheese, burgers, seafood, and “Ftatateeta’s 
toast” (a blintz-like concoction). Some 
weak spots too, but all of it edible and 
conversation making. (8/88) 

Stan Salter’s Village Deli, 643 VFW 
Parkway, West Roxbury, 327-2260. Sun.- 
Wed. 8 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs.-Sat. 8-a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. Beer and wine. $6-7. 

Delectable “Rumanian” pastrami sand- 
wich, an endangered species in the Boston 
area. Also, corned beef, tongue, hot brisket, 
kippers and eggs. A Zen master of the 
steam drawer. (8/88) 


CHINESE 


Hong Kong Cuisine, 27-29 Beach St., 
Boston Chinatown, 451-2006, 451-2647. 
Daily 8:30 a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. $6-11 (ac). 

Strictly authentic from the first sausage 

butrin the morning to.the/last steamed fish 
of the evening. Dinner menu leans toward 
poultry and pork, but there’s also an 
outstanding salt-and-pepper squid and 
seafood hot pot. Even a Szechuan dish, 
General Gau’s. chicken, is full of strong 
flavors, correctly balanced. (4/89) 
House of Peking, 1105 Mass Ave, 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, 491-1167. 
Sun.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m. Mandarin dim sum Sat. 
and Sun. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
No liquor. $5-11. 

A modest Mandarin-Szechuan _ res- 
taurant with awfully reasonable prices for 
Harvard Square. You'll be -happy with the 
standards as well as some specialties such 
as king-crab egg rolls and “small steamed 
pork pastries” on the Saturday and Sunday 
dim sum lunch menu. (3/89) 

Noble House, 1306 Beacon St., Coolidge 
Corner, Brookline, 232-9580. Mon.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11:30 








“a.m.-1 a.m; Sun; noon-midnight. AE, MC, 

Visa. Full bar, $6-15 (ac). 

to our reviewer, “some dishes 
are outstanding, and the decor and service 
are the best ever offered by a local Chinese 
restaurant in this price range.” Rec- 
ommended: deep-fried calamari, General 
Gau'’s chicken (actually better than 
barbecue), chicken with cashews, and 
anything moo shi. (6/88) 
Taiwan Cuisine, 63 Beach St., 
Chinatown, Boston, 451-5222. Sun.-Thurs. 
11 a.m.-midnight; Fri. and Sat. 11-1 a.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Up one small step 
from sidewalk level, $5-12 (ac). 

Wow! Cantonese seafood and Taiwan- 
Mandarin dishes on the same menu, and 
both as delectable as you can firid. Taiwan 
Cuisine is still one of the best restaurants in 
town for clams in black-bean sauce, 
steamed whole fish, noodle soups, and stir- 
fries, including a peppery Szechuan or- 
ange-flavored beef. The Taiwan mod- 
ernizations include extra deep-frying and 


Old-fashioned, small Italian restaurant, 

the kind you can’t*much find in town 
anymore, but open and thriving in East 
Boston. Cheap and tasty. Corners have 
been cut, but not on the long-simmered red 
sauce and the homemade pasta dishes. Go 
early and often to the grated-cheese 
shaker. (4/89) 
Sterling’s Café and Medici’s, 342 
Longwood Ave., Brookline, 232-9770, 
232-9771. Mon.-Sat.. 7-11 a.m, 11:30 
a.m.-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-10 p.m.; Sun. 7-11 
a.m., 11:30 a.m,-2:30 p.m., and 5:30-9 p.m. 
(Medici’s as above, but lunch and dinner 
only.) All credit cards. Full bar. Validated 
parking. (Medici’s) $15-21. 

An undiscovered fine Italian restaurant. 
Sterling’s Café is a bar with good but bland 
food, except where it grabs things from 
Medici’s kitchen. More business and better 
desserts will help. (1/89) 


LATIN AMERICAN/ 
CARIBBEAN - 











plenty of garlic. (6/89) 
indian Delight, 483 Cambridge St., 
Allston, 782-0021. Mon.-Sat. 11:30 


*a.m.-10:30 p.m.; Sun. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, 
Visa. No liquor. Access up a one-inch 
bump from sidewalk level. $6-10 (ac). 

Modest storefront with some of the best 
Northern Indian food around. Excellent 
tandoori (grilled) meats, rich lamb do 
piaza, tangy chicken pishori, and a good 
list of v: dishes, some new to this 
area. Also swell fried appetizers and soups, 
flatbreads, and real basmati rice. Desserts 
only average. (12/88) 


Batey Taino, 279A Broadway, Cambridge, 
354-3378. Tues.-Thurs. 1-10 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 
1-11 p.m.; Sun, 2-10 p.m. No credit cards. No 
liquor. No wheelchair access. $6-13. 

An authentic revival of Puerto Rican 
cooking with richly flavored soups and 
stews. Plenty of tasty (not spicy) food 
cheap, from tripe and roast pork to shrimp 
and red snapper, yet in middle-class 
surroundings. An ideal place to encounter 
Puerto Rican food for the first time, or for a 
culinary reunion. (3/89) 

Chez Vous Creole, 1263 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 868-3161. Daily 11 
a.m.-11 p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. 
— up two steps. $6.50-15. 

| Haitian restaurant with mild 





ITALIAN 


Davio’s Café, 204 Washington St., 
Brookline Village, 738-4810. Sun.-Thurs. 
11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and 
Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-11 p.m. All 
credit cards. Full bar. Access up two steps 
from sidewalk level and most dining space 
up a full flight of stairs. $11-20. 

Remarkably good north Italian food in a 
converted Irish pub: gourmet pizzas, 
salads, veal chops, braised lamb shanks, rib 
steaks, a vegetable garnish like a Renais- 
sance painting of a harvest, and a superla- 
tive decaf espresso and cappuccino. Some 
crowding and noise. Kind of dressy. (2/89) 
Grazie, 275 Washington St., Newton 
Corner, 332-2932. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-3 
p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Fri. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. 
and 5-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p:m.; Sun, 4-9 p.m. 
All credit cards. Full bar. $7-10. 

Your children can crayon on the paper 

table coverings and eat cheap, while you 
can dine copiously, cheaply, and well on 
Sicilian grilled- -tomato salad, fried squid, 
gourmet pizza, and six shapes of al dente 
pasta ina Variety of sauces: Don’t miss the 
grilled shrimp and vegetables and the 
cannoli. tinged with. anise. Huge and 
sometimes loud. (11/88) 
Pastavino, 75 Park Plaza, Boston Park 
Square (at The Heritage on the Garden), 
482 -0010. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 .a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
and 5:30-11 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2:30 
p.m. and 5:30 p.m.-midnight; Sun. 11 
a.m.-3:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m. AE, DC, 
MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-22. 

Homemade pastas, fine salads, and 

desserts at moderate prices; well-selected 
but high-priced wines. A basically familiar 
and delicious menu with exotic Italian 
names. The whole thing inside walls of 
mirrors. What you see is how an upscale 
trattoria looks where Pastavino began: 
France. (4/89) 
Rino’s Place, 258 Saratoga St., East 
Boston, 567-7412. Mon. and Tues. 10:30 
a.m.-7 p.m.; Wed. and Thurs. 10:30 a.m.-9 
p-m.; Fri. and Sat. 10:30 a.m.-10 p.m. No 
credit,cards. Beer and wine. Access up two 
steps from sidewalk level. $5-12. 





Pe rich-flavored “Creole soup,” stewed 
conch, goat, fried-pork stew. (5/88) 

E.B. A Rendez-Vous, 152A Columbia 
St., Cambridge, 661-8858. Daily 11 a.m.-11 
p.m. No credit cards. No liquor. $6-8. 

Cambridge's second Haitian restaurant. 

Cheap and very filling with serious por- 
tions of meat, fried plantains, and rice and 
beans. Get in Sundays for the rich, savory, 
peppery squash soup. If you're new to 
Haitian food, fried pork or fried fish is 
familiar and delicious. (12/88) 
El Rancho, 1126 Cambridge St., Inman 
Sq., Cambridge, 868-2309. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-9 p.m. No credit cards. No- liquor. 
$3-7.50. 

Boston's six-table Salvadoran restaurant. 
Incredibly cheap. Some dishes of primarily 
nostalgic value but we recommend: 
guacamole, mondongo, camarones en salsa 
roja, tamales de gallina (chicken-filled 
tamales), tamales de elote (corn-on-corn), 
and liquados (fruit drinks). (8/88) 


LUXURY 











Boston Harbor Hotel, 70 Rowes Wharf, 
439-7000. Mon.-Thurs. 
and 5:30-10 p.m.; Fri. 


Boston Waterfront, 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. 
11:30 a.m.-4 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 
5:30-11 p.m. All credit cards. Full bar. $16-25 
(ac). 

According to our reviewer, “quite the best 

food Boston has ever been offered with such a 
good view.” Dessert is the outstanding 
course, though the kitchen does well with 
dishes like the medley of three fish in three 
sauces. Dress up. The decorative theme 
alludes to nautical proprietorship, with old 
maps, ship models, dark paneling, and that 
view. (7/88) 
Giannino’s, Charles Square (behind the 
Charles River Hotel), Cambridge, 576-0605. 
Daily 11:30 a.m.-final seating at 10 p.m. AE, 
DC, MC, Visa. Full bar. $15.50-24.50. 

If gourmet dining makes you feel 
pressured, Giannino’s offers many of the 
same thrills without the pressure. Have 
fancy soups or salads, the misnamed 

Continued on page 12 
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Free Delivery 





 HANMIOK 


Korean & Japanese Cuisine 


Monday - Saturday 12:00-10:00 
Parking in Rear 
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Serving Gourmet Seafood and International Cuisine 


























Lunch Monday-Saturday 11-4pm Dinner Monday-Sunday 5-10pm 
Sunday Brunch 11-4pm 
Offering lunch and dinner specials daily. 
Parties, Catering; Takeout, Free parking 
92 Harvard Street * Brookline * (617) 739-3354 
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“Japanese Fried Dumplings-are homemade * : : 
and the best we've tasted anywhere" : Aseeit Paes Free Coe : 
-Robert Levey Boston Globe * ppetiness * 
“A nouveau treat" : Stuffed 1, Avocado with Shrimp & Crab Meat, Daily assorted > 
-Al Stankus Boston Herald . smoked fish, Indonesian Chicken Satay, Pier 9 Shrimp Nachos. S 
"You'll never have tempura any crispier." s Soups : 
"A little lowe pr = hei constr . Onion Soup Calvados, Seafood Gazpacho, Tom YumKoong. : 
* Salads ° 
-Robert Nadeau Boston Phoenix ~ Chicken Waldorf Gorganzola, Nicoise, Chicken Nantucket hot salad, | 
rs Seafood hot salad. * 
r Pier 9 Gourmet Burger . 
Tempura « Bulko i : Cajun burger, Pizza burger, Teriyaki burger. 2 
+ Vegetarian Special * 
Sukiyaki e G much more Baked Stuffed Eggplant Cabonata, Raclette Vegetable Plate, Spicy * 
. . Curry Tofu & Vegetable. - 
. West Pasta & East Noodle ° 
Tortellini scallop carbonara, Shrim sige Thai, Sin re Noodle. 
351 Washington Street Si Ce moto gu < er : 
Briaqhton Centre * Seafood Bouillabaise, Chicken Pecan a Blackened Bluefish ® 
8 3-2090 * or Blackened Cajun Red Fish, Long Island Orange Duck. : 
: : 
* * 
aa * 
* + 
® ® 
. * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* x 
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THE BOSTON PHOENIX 


Enticing array of desserts. (11/88) 
One Exeter Plaza (Boylston at 
Exeter), Back Bay, Boston, 266-5858. Mon.-Fri. 


11:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.AE, DC, 


MC, Visa. Full bar. $13-23. 

A modern reconstruction of a Chicago 
steak house. Surely the last upscale res- 
taurant in Boston where one can smoke a 
cigar without objections (even from us: the 
ventilation is excellent). Bizarre presen- 
tation of cello-wrapped raw meat and a 
dying giant lobster. And despite it all, a 
custom- steak of un- 
imaginable flavor and tenderness. (9/88) 


Border Café, 32 Church St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge, 864-6100. Mon.-Thurs. 11 
a.m.-1 a.m; Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-2 a.m.; 
Sun. noop-1 a.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. 
$3-11. : 

Fun-food place with above-average 

quasi-Cajun and almost-Tex Mex food. A 
good value when the food is good, as on 
the fresh fried tortillas and salsa (com- 
plimentary), the Caribbean shrimp 
(coconut in the batter), and the popcorn 
shrimp. (6/88) : 
Echo, 279A Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 236-4488. Mon.-Sun. 11 a.m.- 
midnight. AE, DC, MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. Access to outdoor café tables only. 
$12.50-22.50. 

Enjoy the rich soups, garlicky eggplant 

timbale, or Maine crab cakes. This is a 
kitchen that grills and sauces well, doesn’t 
overdo anything, but dotes on cream. 
Capitalize on that prejudice when you get 
to desserts: a don’t-miss mousse and créme 
briilée. Dress for a white room that will 
show you off. (9/88) 
On the Park, 315 Shawmut Ave., South 
End, Boston, 426-0862. Mon.-Thurs. 6-10 
p-m.; Fri. 6-11 p.m.; Sat. 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 
6-11 p.m.; Sun, 9 a.m.-3 p.m. and 6-9 p.m. 
Visa, MC. Beer and wine. Up two steps 
from sidewalk level. $8-15 (ac). 

“Terrific from the homemade breads to 
the fabulous fruit desserts,” our reviewer 
writes. “Food with a verve at a price that 
doesn’t set fire to the wallet.” Does well 
even with weird ideas like lobster 
quesadillas. Garlic a favorite spice. Only 12 
tables, yet some elegance; you may want to 
dress up. (8/88) 
224 Boston 








Street, 224 Boston St., 
Dorchester, 265-1217. Tues.-Sun. 5:30-10 
p.m.; Sunday (brunch) 10:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. 
No credit cards; checks accepted. Béer and 
wine. Access up two steps from sidewalk 
level. $9-13. 

The yuppie neighborhood grill comes to 
the corner of North Dorchester, South 
Boston, and Roxtury. It becomes cheaper, 
with an outstanding spread of $3 desserts. 
Better sauces than most, especially the 
mussels in garlic, the wine-and-cream 
sauce, and the lime mayonnaise that 


* accompanies the fish cakes. This one is a 


check-rated “best buy.” (11/88) 


OTHER 


Addis Red Sea, 544 Tremont St., South 
End, Boston, 426-8727. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-11 p.m.; Fri.-Sun. noon-midnight. 
AE, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No access. 
$6-12. 

Boston's third Ethiopian restaurant. The 
food is well made, though the spicy sauces 
are somewhat monochromatic. Almost 
every dish comes in a version spiced with 
fiery “berbere” powder and another ver- 
sion without. The basic foodstuffs shine 
through. Come prepared to eat with your 
hands, using the soft “injera” flatbreads. 
(10/88) 

Casa Portugal, 1200 Cambridge St., 
Inman Sq., Cambridge, 491-8880. Daily 








4:30-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. Full bar. $8-14. 

Excellent Portuguese restaurant with 
support from surrou Cambridge 
ethnic community. Specialties: mixed-sea- 
food stews, squid stew (lulas guisada), pork 
trimmings. Cheap, too. (5/38) 


Dali, 415 Washington St., Somerville, 


661-3254. Mon.-Sat. 5 p.m.-12:30 a.m. 
(kitchen to 10:30 p.m., tapas to midnight). 
AE,-MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $8-16. 

A rare outpost for Spanish-from-Spain 
cooking. Tapas (bar snacks) capture the 
tone and savor of the original. Make a meal 
of them, the original “grazing” food — 
from slices of potato omelette to meatballs 
in sauce to garlicky potato salad and 
exquisite tripe with chickpeas. At $1.50 to 
$2.50 a pop, you can afford to experiment. 
(5/89) 

Hanmiok, 351 Washington St., Brighton 
Center, 782-2090. Mon.-Sat. noon-2:30 p.m. 
and 4-10 p.m. MC, Visa. No liquor. $6-23. 

A small and extra-friendly restaurant, 
Korean-owned, but the Japanese food is 
somewhat better. Credible sushi, crispy 
fresh tempura, good soup and seafood. On 
the Korean side, our reviewer liked the 
jungol, a dinner soup filled with vegetables 
and fish or beef, livened up with red 
pepper. (12/88) 
Savarin, 195 Concord St. (Route 126), 

(508) 875-4167. Mon.-Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-2 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. 5-10 
p-m. No credit cards; local checks. No 
liquor. $7-9. 

New England’s best, and only, Czech 
restaurant. Savory food, filling and cheap, 
cheap, cheap. Soup of the day is consistent- 
ly superb. Gravitate toward zivan skewer, 
meatloaf dishes, Wiener schnitzel, sides of 
cabbage, dumplings, mushrooms. (1/89) 
Sushi 426 Harvard St., 
Brookline, 731-5500. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-10:30 p.m.; Fri. and Sat. noon-11 
p-m.; Sun. 4-9:30 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. $5-16. 

Excellent sushi, much of it intended for 
takeout. Also good tempura, appetizers, 

dessert — 


are basic but warm-hearted. (4/89) 
Tokyo, 307 Fresh Pond Pkwy., West 
Cambridge, 876-6600. Mon.-Fri. noon-2 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Sat. noon-2 p.m. and 
5-11 p.m.; Sun. 4:30-9:30 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. $6-19. 

What's new and different is the yakitori 
bar, serving a variety of barbecued chicken 


dishes. The chicken meatballs with onion 


go down especially well, with or without 
beer or saki. Sushi, soup-stews, sukiyaki 
and tempura all checked out very good, net 
great,o and somewhat expensive. Fine 
service. Wear your sharp socks and reserve 
the tatami tables. (1/89) 

Troyka, 1154 Mass Ave, Harvard Square, 
Cambridge, 864-7476. Mon.-Fri 11:30 
a.m.-9 p.m.; Sat. and Sun. 1-8 p.m. No 
credit cards. No liquor. Access up seven 
steps from sidewalk level. $3-7: 

Fascination with all things Russian will 
lure the student crowd into Troyka, where 
they will find a clean, modest café with 
prices so low that it’s positively socialistic. 
Wholesome, no-nonsense entrees, weak 
soups, good sugary desserts. (2/89) 
Vamasushi, 132 Newbury St., Back Bay, 
Boston, 424-8400. Mon.-Thurs. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11 p.m; Fri.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-2 
p.m. and 5-11:30 p.m.; Sun. noon-9 p.m. 
AE, DC, CB, MC, Visa. Beer and wine. No 
access, $8.25-20. 

A full-range Japanese restaurant that 
opened with slightly discounted prices. 
Specialties are sushi and one-pot soups, 
hedged with all the familiar dishes. Re- 
liably good without, showing off, and 
already crowded with Boston's wide varie- 
ty of Japanese-food fiends. (9/68) 


Boston Lobster Mouse, 256 Com- 








mercial St., Boston, 720-1188. Mon.-Thurs. 
noon-2:30 p.m. and 5:30-10 p.m; Fri. 
noon-230 p.m. and 5:30-11 p.m.; Sat. 
5:30-11 p.m.; Sun. 5:30-10 p.m. All credit 
cards. Full bar. Access up one step. $14-20. 

Boston’s first upscale lobster house, with 
eight lobster entrees, lobster stew, and 
lobster cocktail. A full menu of fancy 
seafood dishes, a few meat entrees, and a 
lengthy wine list. The owners and chefs are 
Chinese-American, so most of the lobster 
variations are Asian. Prices are very 
reasonable for the quality of ingredients 
and the atmosphere. A lot of romance for 
the money and a terrific new answer to 
“Where do I go for a good lobster?” (9/88) 
Boston Sail Loft, One Memorial Drive, 
Kendall Sq., Cambridge, 225-3888. Mon.- 
Wed, 11:30 a.m.-10 p.m.; Thurs. and Fri. 
11:30 a.m.-11 p.m.; Sat. 5-11 p.m; Sun. 
noon-10 p.m. AE, DC, MC and Visa. Full 
bar. $5-12. 

Cheap alternative to the two fancier 
seafood restaurants in Kendall Square. 
Good, generous fried-seafood platters, 
with calamari and clams the most outstand- 
ing. Good blackened tuna and some of the 
cheapest lobsters in town. (12/88) 


SOUTHEAST ASIAN 


Bangkok Bistro, 1952 Beacon St., 
Cleveland Circle, Brookline, 

Tues.-Sat. 11:30 a.m.-3 p.m. and 5-10 p.m.; 
Sun. and Mon. 5-10 p.m. AE, MC, Visa. 
Beer and wine. $6-10. 

Crisp, stylish Thai café with generally 

excellent food, though not so sophisticated 
fried 
“Bistro Shrimp.” Topnotch sate, pad thai, 
stir-fries, and a powerhouse chocola 
cake. (3/89) 
Bangkok House, 50 John F. Kennedy 
St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge, 547-6666. 
Daily noon-3 p.m. MC, Visa. Beer and 
wine. No access; a full flight of stairs below 
sidewalk level. $6-12. 

Nice, inexpensive, second-rank Thai 
restaurant in a Harvard Square basement. 
Two: nixes: fried sate and mediocre pad 
thai. But several pluses: a tasty seafood 
combination in a pot, an exquisite, incen- 
diary beef with basil leaves and chili, a 
toothsome tod man koong appetizer, and a 
delicious fried honey-banana dessert. 
(10/88) 

Pho Hién Vuong, 682 Washington St., 
Boston Combat Zone, 482-7467. Mon.- 
Thurs. 8 a.m.-11 p.m.; Fri-Sun. 9 a.m.- 
midnight. No credit cards. No liquor. $3-5. 

Pho Hién Vuong serves nothing but 
soups, drinks, and liquid desserts, so you 
can drink breakfast, lunch, and dinner 
without touching alcohol. The core dish is 
pho, the North Vietnamese beef soup as 








satisfying as the Jewish chicken soup, and . 


action-packed with dippable beef slices 
and stir-in salad. (5/89) 
Singha House, 1105: Mass Ave: (below 
street level), Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
864-5154, 864-5157. Mon.-Thurs. noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10 p.m.; Brignd Gate,noon-3 
p-m. and 5-10:30 p.m. Sun. 5-10 pim. AE, 
MC, Visa. Beer and wine. $6-13. 
Contemporary decor introduces a menu 
with well-made Thai dishes such as a 
definitive satay and* a crunchy-fiery 
Penang duck. Try fried rice with taro root 
as a variation on your usual pad thai. 
Notably generous with shrimp and 
cautious with grease, two excellent signs. 
(5/89) 


739-7270.. 








Appealing to food snobs 


Park Square Food Emporium 


hen you overhear the cooks at a lunch joint 

discussing the “aesthetics of soup,” you know you're 

in a pretty special lunch joint. The phrase, one 
snippet of an emotional conversation regarding vegetable 
preparation, comes to you from the Park Square Food 
Emporium, a cafeteria that serves fast, cheap food with a 
difference — it actually tastes great. 

Take the homemade meatball sub ($3.25), for instance: a 
mountain of fresh, nicely seasoned ground beef (with 
breadcrumbs for texture rather than mass) in a fresh, sweet 
tomato sauce on a fresh, chewy sub roll. Yes, fresh is the 
byword; the Food Emporium makes all its specialties entirely 
from scratch every day. Macaroni and cheese ($3.25) has the 
cooks on the job at 5 a.m. to run chunks of provolone, Swiss, 
and American through the grinder. Preparations for homemade 
soups (cup, $1.45; bowl, $1.75) begin at 6 a.m. with the creation 
of homemade stocks — bouillon cubes being banned from the 
premises, “We're food snobs to the max,” says manager Grange 
Bernard. 

They're drink snobs,-too, particularly when it comes to root 
beer. (Workers in one nearby office refer to the cafeteria as “the 
root-beer deli.”) Right now, Royal Crown’s delicious Click is the 
featured sarsaparilla (65 cents a can), but the cult classic IBC has 
also done time in the restaurant’s cooler,-For diet-soda 
connoisseurs, the Food Emporium carries:Canfield’s ‘diet 
chogolate-fudge. Health freaks will appreciate the fruit-juice 
selection and the designer water. 

The only problem is, all this snobbery has won the Food 
Emporium a voracious following. A popular lunch entree like 
macaroni and cheese can occasionally sell out before noon, and: ‘ 
soups always go by 12:30. Latecomers may find themselves privy 
to discussions of stockpot aesthetics (the cooks are too busy 
during the lunch rush to contemplate the time of day, let alone 
beauty and truth), but the practical results of all that theorizing 
will be long gone. If you'd prefer a belly full of chicken-noodle 
soup to a head full of foodie abstraction, get there early. 

Park Square Food Emporium ts on the ground floor of the 
Park Square Building, 31 St. James Avenue, Boston, near the 
Boylston Street entrance. Hours are, roughly, 6 a.m. to 3:30 
p.m., weekdays only. The phone number ts 542-6671. 

















SPANISH, LATIN AMERICAN RESTAURANT 
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recommended. Se 


Home of the Paella, baked lamb and Ceviche 


Your hosts, Arturo and Jania warmly await your visit 


All major credit cards accepted. Reservations 
rving imported and domestic beer, 


mixed drinks. 


LIVE ENTERTAINMENT NIGHTLY 
Hours: Dinner 5:30 - 11:30 
For reservations call 547-6300 
15 Springfield St., Inman Square, Cambridge 





BIENVENIDOS! 














MR. LEUNG 
545 Boylston Street © Boston 
236-4040 














Ea # 679 





PUZZLE Re 


If you can follow. directions, this week's puzzle should be a 
snap. 

We've shown you the letter A. See if you can spell out a 
complete message and the name of its author below. . 











1. Prizes for solving the Puzzle will be Boston Phoenix Puzzle 
Winner T-shirts. 

‘ All entries must be received at the Phoenix office (addressed 
to Puzzle 
#679 Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Avenue, Boston 02215) by 
noon on Monday, November 13. Phoenix employees and their 
immediate families are ineligible. 

3. In the event of disputes or ties, the judges’ decisions will be 
final and arbitrary. We only have 10 T-shirts to give away each 
week, sO when there are more than 10 winners we'll have a 
lottery. 

4. All entries must be accompanied by the Puzzle page. When 
possible, the answers should be entered on the Puzzle page. 


Name 
Address 
City/Zip 
T-shirt size 


Solution # 677 


Readers did a fairly good job.on “Fare Game,” which is to say 
that a substantial plurality.of puzzlers got it right. Answers ranged 
from a low of seven to a high of 21 pe passengers. Twenty-one? 
There were, in fact, only nine riders on the side of the bus in 
question. Nine. Several of the passengers were wearing similar 
shoes or socks, but they were sitting in different rows. All you had 
to do was count the feet correctly, then add the brat reflected in 
the window. 

We're sending T-shirts to the following. T-shirts, get it? 

1) Tracy Magram, Belmont 

2) Susan Paulson, 

3) David Hardy, Brighton 

4) Michael Crutcher and. Danielle Deputat, Lowell 

5) S. Bozek, Boston 

6) Michael Savitz, Somerville 

7) James M. Pelagatti, Revere 

8) Stephen Hankins, Roxbury 

9) Ron Freemire, Brighton 
10) Ken Westhassel, Boston 







































T-shirts are on order. Please 
delivery. 
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GET OUT OF 
THE DARK. 











CHECK. INTOA 
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TRAVEL CAREER NICE SKATING 3 

/ You want a new Career CLASSES t 

/ You love travel Children ; 

/ You like working with people & Adults ; 
AYA Ameri ‘ : 

‘ Airlines SABRE Training M.D.C. Rinks : 
/ You need a student loan Charlestown : 
/ You want placement + nn wil waa 

assistance Hyde Park-Dedham $ 

CALL US! — ° 
(617) 547-7750 faaees 
Day, Evening & Saturda Renter Shighten ‘ 
Courses tart Soon! ” —— ‘ 
OPEN HOUSES > awe ‘ 

120 pm every T S Somernite 3 
6:30 p.m. Wed., Nov 15 $ West Roxt - 

TRAVEL 

bese EDUCATION eo ee 
CENTER ‘ weeks $42.00 $ 

. $ Starts Mid-Nov. $ 
Nashua, NH (603) 680-7200 aR ae RR 
gag pear 965 -4460 ; 
Affiliated with BAY STATE ‘ 
Crimson & poston ad ape SKATING 
SCHOOL . | 
’ 




















‘Alesonin easing 
for people who want fo teodk. 


If you would like to teach in Massachusetts, hold a bachelor’s 
degree, but lack the required certification, apply to Boston-Bouvé 
College at Northeastern University in Boston. 

Our one-year program for certification of elementary or second- 








ary school teachers meets Massachusetts’ certification require- Boston-Bouve 
ments, while helping to satisfy the growing demand for qualified Cx sllege 
teachers. All courses except student teaching are offered in the late 

afternoon or early evening and also may be taken ona part-time 

basis. Once you have completed the certification program you have 'N Northeastern 

the option to take additional coursework and earn a master's degree. al University 


Call (617) 437-2708, or write Graduate School, Boston-Bouvé 
College of Human Development Professions, 106 Dockser Hall, 
Northeastern University, Boston, MA 02115. Because it’s time you 
learned to teach. 


An equal opportunity 
affirmative action university. 
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N . Shr hse studio $525, huge 3rm studio bidg, $775. Avi 12/1 firs, porch, on T Davis Sq., apt & shop space. Willremo” — tom $1.00 (U Repair) Fore-  ARLINGTON/MED, 1 M/F 
yr-round. Oceanfrnt, $570, 1BR $640, 2BR $795, ee eee tn Sandra, 247-0124 . $1300. 776-0946 and/or pay for rent,  osures, repos, tax delin- sks prof M/F 25+, SBR, 2 
ca ge Rg ca a weErease a aah ah ccene 
aren on. Sock ego pretio = SSen IS. Tee eeee wn at ta fon ot studios, 1% 2BR Taikich eh bethw/1F Professional woman, @x- current lists, 24hr — $350+. 486-3504 
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renov spac ac- 
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JAMAICA PLAIN, avi now. 
prof nonsmkg holistic 


woman. sunny, r 
clean, near +, 
ht incl. 522-0772 
JAMAICA PLAIN, Pondside, 
3rd torshe “nome; 

|. No ae. no more 
pets. $500 incl. 522-6303 


JAMAICA PLAIN F, 27+ 

non-smoker wanted for ig 

victorian. | " , 

friendly hsehoid. + 

util. Avi Nov 15. 2nd rm avi 

Dec 1, M/F. Lv msg. 
4-8349 











PLAIN, 1 M 
, to shr peaceful 
w/2F, 4 


mle, $550, 





i 
see 





53 
38 
a3 


é 
; 


i 
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BROOKLINE, M/F 25 
to shr elegant, eyes 
spacious on st, 
to T, offers frpic, hdwd firs, 
gee w/0, ~~ 

5 iving 
spaces. pirited grp 
interested in shrng some 
meals. No pote smkrs 
please. $500+ 18260 
BROOKLINE, room avail for 
neat mature in ing 
duplex snr w/ 2 . Ex- 
cellent location nr T w/d dw 
prkg $350 + 277-3761 








INGTON, 2M/1F sk F 
Nr Rt 2. No cigs/pets t 
call before 10 pm. 862-6142 
tener ipo Wag 
ge 
w, A ls 5 
quiet, $385+ y 
863-1873. 














Nr . trains & 
$440 avi 11/1 259-0959 
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“LINCOLN, hsemte wntd 


(30+) to share w/1 F, 2M, 2 
cats. No . $425+ 
utils. Call 1 





BURLINGTON 1 M sk 
M/F shr $37: 





LINCOLN shr friendly, un- 
structured hse w/ 3 norm 
Conv loc 


people. . abuttng 
Consrvtn ind, under 
$400/mo, 259-1475 





ON 2M 





category in Music & the Arts 
classified department. 
MALDEN at F (for furnished 
BR), shr w/ 1F & 1M in 3br 
apt, or T, $275mo (ht inci, 
w/d) 322-9374 
MANSFIELD, mature 
kg F to shr ig colonial 











rm in 5BR hse. W/d, . 
Avi immed. Must see! 


hsehid. 
incl heat. 981-3757(d) 
484-2420 leave msg 











hsemmt, frndily, cooprtve, 
healthy home. Nosmk. 
. 326-5371. 326-8391. 





a342 
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2'33e8 
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DORCHESTER, F 30+ 
nonsmoker w/cat seeks 
30 tory 








HULL. NonSmkr to shr ig 
nwly renov 13 rm home, 
Ocean vu, prkg, Comm boat 
$400/mo. 925-5522 Iv msg 


HYDE PARK, to sh a 2BR 
hse, fr & bk yrd, . Quiet 





wd 


hse, , walk to 
train $905" 1/4 util. 
508-339-9667. 











NEWTON Huge rm in vic hm 
shr Ig kit & liv rm. 480+s utt. 
536- ext 236 9-12 noon 
12/1 or 1/90. 


NEWTON, near pike/ ex- 
press bus, -victorian, Ir 
gerne, 2 bins, one, See 
$380 negotiable. 731-5364 





‘ON nr Brkin, 1 resp 
M/F 22+ for irg 3br hse w/ 
2prof 25/27, ui ae dnrm, 
sun , wid, ; » 
$396, avi ys abe 
965-3035 





NEWTON Prof M/F for 48R 
hse wd firs, nin 


tanico 


3 
land. No smkrs . $350+ 
util 508-425-9168. 


pea eae Aa lh 
26+ F, non-smoking ing house- 
mate for semi-coop hse nr 
Davis Sq. Must be mature, 


and tidy, no more . 
SOMERVILLE, Davis Sq. 
1M/3F sks (pret M) 23-33 for 


heer eo 7 avail im- 
+ rent $275 +utils; 
nosmk, 3 cats, no more pets 





SOMERVILLE/Medford M 
25+ for beautiful 
, w/d, 


frpic, irs grdn ° 
$3008 semi semi semi 
+ 396-2733 
SOMERVILLE, Prtr Sq, M/F 
for 4BR hse w/ 


porch, w/d, no semi- 
7. * 1. 


‘al, pin- 
pong, piano. Barnyard 
animais. W/GM . Den 
246-1 
WAKEFIELD, bucolic oasis 
15 min Bos, pastoral, pin- 
pong, piano. Barnyard 

1905 
Wists eu rene mre pao. 
25-35 to , w/G, 5 
med, 893-6864 
WALTHAM reliable F 
wanted 
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BEACON HILL, 
2BR apt., seeki 
incl all utils. 367-9155 
TERT : 
apt in 
hs w/ w/d, d/w, storage, 
r , or bus & 
pi/tomp ok 926-4399. 
BELMONT, 2mi fr/Harv Sq, 


nr T, M or F rmmt, no } 
off st sousb+ cen dap. 
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ARLINGTON, 1M & 1F seek 
1 M/F to shr 3BR apt in hse. 
id, bsemnt, close 


, W, ? 
fo T tus lire.'no pete, $300" 
utils. 646-3464 





NG F for 
5BR 1 1/2 bth House. DR, 
EIK, Porch, Fpic, DW/disp, 
WD, Pai , ne T. /inc 
all. 641-3717 729-9728 
ARLINGTON EAST, 1 F for 








to hse, nr train, 
with post, $450+ util 
508-667-3562 





BOSTON/Ashmont Hill, 2F 
seek 3rd dg for gorg & 
specs apt. Pkg, nr T. No more 
cats. $325. Avi immed. 
282-1444 





32-5263 
BOSTON BEACON HILL to 


share with F, 7 room flat 
$500/mo 227-0235. Leave 
message. 





BRIGHTON F, 


f/grad 
wntd fr irg t 
nghbrhd, Nr 


ont 
prch, ez prkng, mst be clean , 


, @Z going, Hi 
$095 inet Re AW! ati 
254-8307 








BRIGHTON, M/F 25+ for 
semi-coop hse. Must 

be respbie & 

pking, reas rent 

BRIGHTON, M/F rmmt 

needed for 3BR Comm 


on 
Ave, ht inci. $275+ utils. Avi 
11/1. 783-0959 


BRIGHTON, non-smkg F 
shr irg apt. $350/mo+ 
hdwd firs, w/w, 

Nr ex- 








wtd to 
utils, 


= te ten onT ms seeks F 
sunny w, 
la $450 ino 4 
Janice 782-5874 782-0502 

BRIGHTON Prof M/F to shre 
3BR apt w/ 2M no smk/pets. 


25+ career nO 
$250/mo + Oui 789-9470 


BRIGHTON, quiet 4BR hse, 

shr w/2 F & 1M in mid-20's 

2 kittens, avi now, 11/1, or in 

between. 783-2470 

BRIGHTON, rmmte_ wntd 

coup ty Sen ey? Kee 4 
ef, 

+ free pkg 783-0821 

BRIGHTON rmmt needed 

















hse. Many i 

wd, frpics. Nr T & Pike. $435 

inc uti. 965-6712/783-1228 

BRIGHTON, a Sag F rmmt 

25+ prof to shr irg 4BR hse. 
+ utils, pkg avi, avi 

12/1. Call eves, 7! 





9010 





Nov. Hdwd firs, nr to bus/T. 
$337.50 ea. 254-4198 


BROOKLINE 1F/1M seek 
prof F 27+ avail 12/1. Nr T 
no sm/pet 731-6205 


BROOKLINE, 1 rm in 2BR 
ert. exc. loctn or T & 
a.c., eat-in-kit, $350/mo inci 
utils. Avi 11/1. 731-1725 
BROOKLINE, 2F sk F 25+ to 
shr 3 BR. $290 inc ht. Non 
drinker/smoker pref. Avail 
immed. 738-9269 
BROOKLINE, 2F seek F 27+ 
for 3 BR. Prof resp quiet 
clean non-smok no pet, nr T, 
$320+ util, aval 12/1 
731-6019 

















BOSTON Chris Rvr Prk 
to share all modern 


avi 12/1 574-6116 


apt 
has 








/ 4 
avi in . Dan 641-4469 


ARLINGTON, Ig sunny warm 
3 bedroom nr Ave AT 2 
and T seeks 2 ncnsmkrs 
M/F 25+. $325+. Avi 12/1. 

354 W863-0600x217 
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a 5 
Util + food. No smokers or 
pets. Available 11/1 
29-0766. 





NEWTONVILLE, 1BR in 6BR 
hse, 2bth, off str, T& 





1M/1F, respons, friendly 
shr spac hse w/ 5 








NEWTON WEST, 2M, 1F late 
20's seek 1M/F to shr beaut- 
iful, Ing spacs Vict. 


orch, frple 
e, & 128 
or 12/1. 244-5580 


28 & 93, + utils, no 
more pets, 617-938-0107 


SWM, 39, PhD, European 
background, intellecual, 
independent. Seeks lady 
21-50 to go winter camping 
and for warm, lasting 
relationship. Letter please. 
0 6041 








ATTENTION! 


PRS 


238 








, ww 
ig nr T. $475 inci ht. 
726-2066 ‘Beeper 1477 or 
227-7013. Avi immed. 


BEACON HILL M seeks M/F 
for Sunny, 

Dec. 1 ’ 
523-4420 leave message 


BEACON HILL, nonsmkr, 
22-32 to shr 2brm renov 
condo, ht & hw incl, nr T, 
$650, aval ASAP, 868-5241, 
248-0022 











apt. , 
last, &sec 742-2260. 


& 


BOSTON, Columbus ave,nr 


frpic, mod kt, h 
$495+s, call 617-266-4691 


BOSTON, = st/prof wntd, 
5rm comp! apt nr T (red) 
Andrew. i 


,» avi imm, 
resp non-sm, 
BOSTON, 








Kenmore/ 




















BROOKLINE, 2 prof Fs sk F, 
28+ for igr 3orm, Wash Sq 
brown 


stn, nonsmkr, no 
, aval Nov/Dec, $350 inc! 


BROOKLINME furnished 
rms-ist & 3rd fir. 5 
min on Brookline Village T, 
nonsmkrs, coed, quiet 
in prk system. Exc 
serious student or 

prof. $350 mo-- 1st last 

sec. 277- 0932 or 566-4368. 





BROOKE ES Mary 
street, furn rm ig, 5 
4. schools ‘noep 


phone, adj bath. 
Nonsmoker $105+/wk. 
566-0967 Iv msg 





BULRLINGTON, prof M 30, 
es seeks og Fe shr 
x. 5 
Sot own tk etn ig. 
a.c., ht, & elect. Avi 
Peter, 617-272-7010 
haya ony bet in 6rm 
walk to Harvard Sa. 
$365/mo 491-6114 
CAMBRIDGE, btwn Harv- 
MIT, together GM sks 


financly sec prof/grd std, 
M/F to shr furn, sny 2BR, 1 











Lg rms, mod kit and bath. No 
smk/pets. $415. 492-6031 h, 
253-0124 w (Iv msg) 

CAMBRIDGE, HARVARD 
Sq. Male seeks mature 
female, 2 Bd semi furn; cin, 


25+ no smoke $300 
oti ine 84-Sade 
CAMBRIDGE, Harv 
twnhse. $525+ \ 








Sq. 
. Considerate 
protiaree M/F wanted, smk 
ok. 547-4734. 





CAMBRIDGE, Harv Squ 
area, F rmmte 2br furn - 
parking, $375 avail 12/1 
negotiable 491-1303. 
CAMBRIDGE, Hvd Sq, 12/1, 
prof M/F 25-35 to shr 3 BR 
wih LY Clean, quiet. No 
ze smoke /pets. 
$400 +. 66! ai) ‘ 
CAMBRIDGE M/F 25+ to 
share small apt with 1M on 
quiet st $290/mo inct ht. Call 
eves & wknds 868-1833 


CAMBRIDGE NORTH, 
sunny, frnshd 7 rm 
apt to shr, /mo inc! utils, 
own vg , older cple lives 
on 1st fir, therefore se- 
cure, but need VERY QUIET 
person, willing to assist in 
minor chores. | am a gener- 
ally considerate, intellignt 
non-homophobic prof M 
40's, seek similar. Avi 12/31. 
Please call 497-5172 


CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
gay or bi M to shr Irg apt, 5 
min to Porter Red line, 
$400. Dave, 876-0182 
CAMBRIDGE, Porter Sq, 
M/F nonsmkr for 2BR, 508 
rm, dining rm, frpic, $500. 
661-0070 




















. Prkg aval, 
BROOKLINE, 2 F sk 3rd 
30+ ‘for ig 3Br apt, nr 


BROOKLINE, 4 Ig BR in 4 fi 
stone & brk hse, ne T, 
shops. $600ea. 247-0238 
BROOKLINE, Boston line, 
prof F sks rmmt to shr extra 
ig 2BR apt, $450 ht inci, Iv 
msg 738-0211 


BROOKLINE/Brighton, F 
30+ nonsmkr to shr sunny 
2BR condo, great location, 
$400. ASAP. 734-7598 














CAMBRIDGE Porter sq. 
1M/F to shr spcs 3BR apt. 
3min walk to Red Line. 
$367/mo +. Call Doug or 
Pierre 491-2784 


CAMBRIDGE, Prof F 25+ to 
shr irg sunny 2br in Central 
Sq nosmk no 


Ids all T avail Nov 
incids al nr T avail Nov 
11 368-3674" 


PART-TIM 
CAMBRIDGE, prof F sks pt 
rmmte (2-4 nts/wk). Beaut, 
furn, 2BR apt in hse 
w/porches, w/d. Nr Hvd Sq, 
Pond, T. Joyce, 661-0916 











BROOKLINE Brigt line 
seeking 30+ non-smoking 
prof F to share charming, 
aay. 2FL 2BR Condo in 








BROOKLINE, F 30+ to shr 
R Coolidge Cnr, 


inc utils. Lv 


CAMBRIDGE, Som, F sk F 
a coe” eat “Bae 
apt, , Cat, +, 
876-7983 








CAMBRIDGE, 
humorous 
vegetarian to 


s3b0-, 





BROOKLINE great loc C & D 
lines M & F seeking 2 others 
for townhse , Bdrm 





BROOKLINE, M for large 3 
bedroom near Beacon T. 2 
baths, disposal, d/w. 

must be very 





tnhse.incids_ prkg 
tp wis as. peo! ° 
avail immed 889-1001 





quiet, clean, non-smoke 
prefer prof M over 30. $400 
Call Steve 739-0720 


BROOKLINE rmate to shre 





Lee 


CHARLESTOWN F 
wnted to 


mok, . $550+ no 
fee. benime 242-0316. 





BRIGHTON 1F to shr ige vict 
hse. Quiet area nr bus. W/d 
in basement. $315 per. Call 
254-2051 


BROOKLINE, rmmte wntd 
ter 11/9 or sooner 44-3 
prof or stdnt, in 
Crnr. 17. 277-3814 





BRIGHTON, 2 F sk 1 F prof 


783-2616 eves 


BROOKLINE rmmate 
wanted to shr cozy 2BR apt. 
$450/mo inci Fireplace, heat 
and util. Laundry in bidg. 
262-9106 





BRIGHTON, Clev Circ, spac 
rm in 4brm condo, hdwd firs, 
EIK, igivrm, 1.5 bths, nr 3 Ts, 
$425 inci ht/hw, 232-0353 


BROOKLINE, rmmte wnted 
for 2brm, 2bth apt, w/d, d/d, 
baic, $550/mo, 277-9594d, 
254-5370home 


CHARLESTOWN, M/F to 
2BR 1. 





CHELMSFORD 
nonsmkg, theatre lover to 
shr , furn condo w 
same. W/d, off-st pre. 

inc! all. Call arie 
508-250-1350 


cin, 




















OUR 
REGULAR 


. Ag 


I © Twenty-four 
I years serving 
I the public. 

I © Offers 

I computerized 
I and 

I personalized 


1 © Open 7d 
te a 


Call 7 & 
734-6469 
for detaiis 


& 


251 Harvard St. 
Brookline; MA 
(Coolidge 
Corner) 


9 am - 8 pm 
Sat 


9am-5 pm 
Sun 


11 am -5 pm 


- 
I 
! 
I 
l 
I 
L. 





BRIGHTON/Clev Cir, 1F sks 
F for irg 2BR CONDO, hrdwd 
firs, d/d, w/d, pkg, nr T. Mst 
be clean, resp, ez-going. No 
smk/pets. $550, ht/hw, avi 
ASAP 738-8725 eve/lv msg. 


BRIGHTON, Civind Cir, M/F 
wntd, 25-35 for 2BR condo 
apt, prking inci, $400+ utils, 
783-1466 call evenings. 
BRIGHTON Comm ave apt 
on B line Nr all necess 
$390/mo util incl. 232-6423 
a 











BRIGHTON F nsmkr no pets 
quiet to shre 2BR apt nr 
Civind ere & T. $315/mo inci 
ht avi now 731-0238 Iv msg. 


BROOKLINE 
1 non-smkg person to shr 
spac apt with prof F. Beautfi 
floor of house, wooded set- 
ting, across from pond, 
quiet, prkg, $395. 499-7759. 
Leave message please 


BROOKLINE VILLAGE 
mature F (30+) roomate for 
med size rm in 6rm apt. For 
more info call 731- 


BROOKLINE/West Roxbury, 
$273.34 incls off-st pkg. 1F 
non-smkr to shr huge sunn 

Sbr apt in quiet nghi . 
hrdwd firs. Lg k, dr, ir. No 
pets, avi 12/1, 323-2223. 











THERE ARE MORE 
REAL ESTATE LISTING 
IN THE BACK OF THE 

NEWS SECTION. 


oh ME Aah 








SL 
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” ~~~ “Souempiatve OWE Mand. FilPrety So derthekioes, 
wr ay attractive, young 40, reader. ful-igured, 14/16, buxom. quack: oeneeking 
. 7 | ors hae a spec gone sireen, contemporary ri ry eetaue my nat AL Good te, amusing expire) Now! @® 8106 
r \ strong easy humor tractive, well-built, secure, si 
ll | | | | | enough be manera who p= Ea GEE 'eeton, MA avg 2 as passionate, ineligent SWF, 35, gued ovens of 
' relationship £ Ww, rubenesque, sense 
:: Seas Santos wer Le joni for challenging - humor, enjoys dancing, mov- 
| creative DWF. if this is writ- seeks handsome perenne ae ee tionship. No smokers a pret owe g —, 
up 4 { Grolsenions gendbanen 47+ a8 WF 6395 (exp 11/8) SWF needs man to take care (exp 11/8) similar interests, needs to be ; 
*, : " 03577 of her, @ 6494 (exp 11/18) pee open and honest, () 1120 
tI @ D } exp 11/15) sopressive passionate SEM Julian Cope, Nick Cave, rm attractive, fashion- 
| { An ¢@ bright, 36-50, cris ae; 22, seek ™ iar ue on \ igo pono @x-oceanographer 
HAT Wil #222 = = Savas see 
ca . A 
f| | | Shove. Tyeep Seatente man po, petite, sexy, sensu- VE poe So eee 122) «= Two SW girls seeking two 
aie oh Oe me eh tb le professional seeking an s of = sw +, for compa- 
rae ‘wise wise. (exp son male sounter woman, 30, 57”, down-o- Romantic, intellectual, rionship, doubie-dates and 
: : c ; 20, wants to “do Bos- r , 
. Mmeeone: Seaeure Saeco) Svusesce penstcencee 
PERSONAL CALL AD OF THE WEEK seni ” bul pretyfewte Snd-un | SAVE ME Reteners. M8429" exp 
Attractive rt aware, and successful but brilliant woman seeks tall, 
DWF, 40, at. . Unusual female. ; 
Specially Selected By The Phoenix for and of Ad tro comuratra fe roteotional souks Fee pony oly ey = sane rast thought, funsovng com 
and Personal Call Greeting. Ads selected as Ad of the | love. DWr “41 5'5", 125 very attractive male, 40-48 cee mtparinership! Box Tuncatve, warm, play 
Week" will be awarded an extra free week's run in the Phoenix. taller brown/blue 38-44 11/15) _ Major Hedonist. Selfin. 12% ae ing, ‘sensitive, feminist. 
ee Se Pn aha eatin a an ee wen” 
; , wactve and euccesshé for Fi figured care and music. Looking fessional woman who enjoys “ 
Very attractive SWF 33 seeks maverick, a dreamer best trend.eou mate. — minietrstor, 31, 12 step pro. for mate friend who agrees roy , movies, plays, mu- attractive SWF 33 
and a doer, an adventurer with a fun loving spirit and sare Pa he Pavel dancing and seriously, jump on Te ee eerste; and a doer, an edventurer 
Beautiful, bright, blonde. honest : who dose and be merciess friendship (perhaps more). if with a fun loving spirit and a 
a confident masculine demeanor. | am ready, are 60's, Jewish. Box 875, to 'spretenions." SF you enjoy We and have a confident masculine de- 
you? @® 8372 (exp 11/8) (exp 11/15) feligent. communicative, =a — tol me more. 1 6096 you? @ 8372texp 11/6) 
Beautiful, funny, SJF — humorous, optimistic. em. Sen an cee, . GS analomantan. Very pretty, sensual, 37y0 
endirn seecs  Ecfe for Wand Se reyocie: — pragieesive, "unconver” we, NY Jaw 8381 loxp 
atractve, .successh man. SOeexp iV/2e) Physically-fit lady -Ig onal. ‘fun, soltrefiectve, 11/18) 
Geauthi SUF 20s seoks me. it C6064 (exp 19/18) ee ae of out Se tubnpured” 28" souks 
one-woman SJM Th . Occupation each companion for coffee and 
To respond to a Personal Ad sini Swot” what animrestng concept’ tor: Wen “gren specs, Str WF 6Sa2 ony 11/8)” Sogrsaton MISO0G (exp 
en en pam | SUF, 38 attractive, 
with a 1 dial BEFORE THE MARKET Tost conroled way wo meet Tibetans, Bormnpuchine . and successhut seeks: pro: 
} CY A a a ne i pk Boe 
3 -900-456-2255 Cheon pusertieh Me: one Getioey ove (exp11/15) : 183 Melrose 02176. v5} 47.2 8385 (exp 
: entrepreneur with aheadfor is truly SWF,- 32, Smart, beautiful . 
business and a bod for Save’ motod ot 32, seeking . , successful 
from a touch-tone phone roy bow my me one sous memedo! —Swil s035, ood oon 30/0, "saaka Iarback 
(99¢ a minute) er ‘ po ee ar 
e owe, 47 in motion. Enjoy Unite vibrant - 
Before you call, please check expiration tims. crawing reading. Goarwomanwaretomest Pun ry ake, Man guial  Srking. Wty, SF oo | TO RESPOND 
date shown at the end of each ad cooking, theatre, bonsal: ont ergo "viwe sounu, — (OxBt/2 canner seat Wl, counee TO A 
| 1 of eac ° Seeking’ warm, inteligent, fin: Likes - dancing, Provocative, attractive, "196 cambridge 02142 PHOENIX 
tures, P : 
















































































is truly 


"80's" 
meeting Boston's best 





FOR THREE WEEKS 
AFTER THE FINAL 































PERSONAL CALL’” BRINGS 








A WONDERFUL NEW 
DIMENSION TO PLACING A 
PERSONAL AD. IT'S AS 
EASY, CONVENIENT AND 
PRIVATE AS YOUR OWN 
ANSWERING MACHINE 














YOU ARE TONTROL. 
“YOU'LL GET RESPONSES 
IMMEDIATELY, AND CAN 
SCREEN THEM AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE SIMPLY 
PICKING UP THE PHONE AT 
ANY TIME. YOU HEAR THE 
PERSON'S VOICE AND 
LISTEN TO THE RESPONSES 










BY 












BEFORE YOU MAKE ANY 
DECISIONS 







WHY SPEND ANOTHER 
BORING NIGHT ALONE? 
MEETING SOMEONE IS AS 
EASY AS FILLING OUT THE 
COUPON ON THE FACING 
PAGE. AND, YOUR FIRST 
TEN WORDS ARE FREE 
WITH NO ADDITIONAL 
CHARGE FOR THE 
PERSONAL CALL 




















SERVICE. 


























617-742-3733 (742-FREE) to record your 60 second 


by calling 1-900-456-2255. 


your monthly telephone bill under "BOSPHOENIX." 











' to a Phoenix 
When you read a Phoenix personal ad that has a small telephone symbol next to the box number, you'll know it's a 
PERSONAL CALL ad. First, check the personal ad's expiration date to make sure it's still active. (Personal Call ads 
remain on-line until 4AM on the Thursday after they last appear in the Phoenix.) You can immediately respond to that ad 


a Phoenix PERSONAL CALI™ Ad: 
PERSONAL CALL™ is a free service for Phoenix personal advertisers! When you place your Phoenix personal ad, you'll 
be given (or mailed) your four digit box number and your own six digit private security code number. You can then call 
S'Ssuiig message. You don't have to repeat your printed ad. Instead, 
be creative! We suggest that you leave your first name and ask the people responding to leave their telephone numbers 
and best times for vii io call. (Do not leave your last name, telephone number or address.) 


ad 


When you call 742-3733 and enter your Phoenix box number and your private security code number, the system will 
immediately tell you how many new responses you have. And, if you haven't yet recorded your greeting message, the 
system will remind you. From there, just follow the easy prompts. You'll press 1 to record your greeting message, press 2 
to hear your responses or press 3 to listen to the greeting message that you've already recorded. 


Immediately after recording your greeting, you will be able to review your message and make changes at that time. Your 
greeting will take about 24 hours to go on-line. Meanwhile, you'll still be able to receive responses. 


How to use PERSONAL CALL™ to immediately 


When the system answers, follow the easy instructions and enter the box number of the ad that interests you. You'll then 
hear that person's 60 second voice greeting. (If the person has not yet recorded a greeting, you can still leave your 
response.) If you'd like to meet, you can then leave your own, private one minute response. Be sure to leave your 
telephone number and best times to call. Then you can enter another person's box number. 


Using PERSONAL CALL™ to answer Phoenix personal ads is fast and fun. Unlike other telephone services, with 
PERSONAL CALL™ you don't have to listen to one ad after another uittil you find someone you'd like to meet. Instead, 
you can kick up your feet and browse through the Phoenix personal s¢ctior circling the ads that interest you. Then, at 
your convenience, call 1-900-456-2255 to meet that special person! 


The cost for using PERSONAL CALL™ to respond to Phoenix personal ads is only 99 cents per minute and will appear on 


Having problems? Please be sure that: 1. You are using a touch-fone phone 2. Your touch- 
tone phone is on TONE, not pulse. If you have any questions or feedback about Personal 
Call, please feel free to call the Phoenix Classifieds Office at 267-1234. 


e@ ad - ie HE aad BES 
: ’ - . —— — 


Po Personal Call 























ee een 


SUPERMAN, 27, 





Zt 





























DWM 45 

















woman to 
5004 (exp 11/15) 
Handsome, expatriate 
Box 2029 Camorid e 
8509 fox 11/8 






































27, SWM handsome 6ft 190 
ibs seeking S/D Black 
Female who's attractive. 








18-35 for friendship or rela- 
tionship. 8215 (exp 11/18) 








coi tt# 
evtgnn poloureas. 
Curious, 



































oye. eeks siender, 


Attractive, highly-educated, 
oun a ee Paton 
easy-going waner and for urban irigue. 3728 
Datible, attractive, ft woman ae 

under 45 for 3 ae Bane Se sexy man, 29 , 24, 

warding wo pan love parties, Bescing. f ; 
11/15) 8416 (exp 11/15) tp dong Tee den 
Attractive, professional, ) : ; . 0 1133 

perme lamer rhage Mr Left, intelligent, hand- 


some, bag oa creative, 
SWM, 20 ne 
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Attractive, sensual, pro- ’ : Creative, ; 
fessional SWM. 38, socks ae tractive. @ 83 foxp 11/18) 
Nice looking. SBM. 37, $7". 








fun with 
8142 (exp 11/15) 








Rarectve Sum 35, was Senco asson a 
suc- . 
ful santonie Seeks 3796 (orp 11722) 
very bri pretty, slr slender, NICE 
woman, 25-35, for 
extraordinary relationship, 4” 


concerts, 
poengges S aeweehnligr oma 
honest conversation, humor, 
love, children 











SITUATION 
attractive 








a ee 


35 SWM 58 ) 
athletic, ar pais 





-30s to share 

5961 (exp 11/15) 

Red seeks Scarlet for 
sionate woe Box 











honest, good, man of care, \. 5 
considered handsome. % ; 1 ’ ; woman who would never in a Bas. Derry NH 03038 
Seeks SF 25-35, 51"; ‘ million yous consider 
composed. © 6399 (exp + ; Rowever.| hope that you wi ‘ Ko 
. . this honest and Looking for Female 

11/15) Asian/oriental female for r ps na ‘2 17 (Exp 11/8) oo yacht. 

pa i nec, no cost needed. 
Call Paul my esaaiexp 11/8) 























A fe ay -- Se 
use THIS. “FORM jo PLACE “YOUR 


FREE Personal Ad‘*with FREE Personal Call ; em Wl 
j 


OPTIONAL HEADLINES shee 


i if a [ | [| = | a [| [_] Ea [| [| s bel a E | 4 Anyone seeking a long-term, ne relationship 
emaageee SOIOOCOOOO0o0 Si ee 
PRINT CLEARLY: (*First 10 Words Are FREE. Additional Words Are $1.25 ea.) coutokng SaGhek epefemncmical eageoge wl oct 
be accepted. The. Boston Phoenix reserves.the right to 
port tte Teiaun ene by persons 18 tates 


or older. Also, no ads will be published seeking persons 
under that age. 








. 


DISCLAIMER 

The Boston Phoenix assumes no liability for the content 
or reply to any personal advertisement. The advertiser 
assumes complete liability for the content of and all 
replies to any advertisement or recorded message and for 
any claims made against: The Boston Phoenix as a result 
thereof. The advertiser agrees to indemnify and hold The 
Boston Phoenix and its employees harmless from all 
costs, expenses (including reasonable attorney fees), 
liabilities and damages resulting from or caused by the 
publication or recording»placed by the advertiser or any 
j (! YESI, I want the FREE Personal Call™ Service D NO, I do not want the FREE Personal Call™ reply to any such advertisement. By using PERSONAL 
j I understand it’s FREE and I agree to record my greeting Service CALL™, the advertiser agrees not to leave his/her 
i immediately upon receiving my security code. ; telephone number, last name, or address in his/her voice 
Regsonel Call ™ CATEGORY CANCELLATION OF PROMOTION 


. s Ads not appearing in issue requested will appear in next 
* FIRST 10 WORDS Please check appropriate box for category placement: ; > anlar oan ai aga ‘tn 


{ If you wish, you can select from one of the following (1 WOMAN SEEKING MAN () MAN SEEKING WOMAN classified promotion may be cancelled at any time 

| OPTIONS: 2 MAN SEEKING MAN (1) WOMAN SEEKING WOMAN without notice. 

1 ADDITIONAL WORDS AT $1.25 EA $ SORA DES LOE IBA LE SOREL PEDO LEED E LSE EY AREER SELL IES | THE DEADLINE FOR PLACING YOUR 

U7 PT, HEADLINE AT $8.75 sovsnennnnannnensucnsnecesescece $ ———— |THIS INFORMATION IS CONFIDENTIAL. WE CANNOT ACCEPT ,| PERSONAL AD IS 6:30 PM ON THE 
9 PT. HEADLINE AT $10.00 $ YOUR PERSONAL AD WITHOUT IT. WEDNESDAY PRIOR TO ISSUE DATE 


i 

MAILBOX ($5) $ 
t MAILOUT.G8) 5 NAME PHOENIX CLASSIFIED OFFICE 
Pr Irirr iit titre irr) -_ 126 " j Avenue 
| SERVICE 

















sees =e A Oe ee 

















Boston, MA 02215 


OR CALL 267-1234 


% Service fee is for mail-ins and ads placed Tuesdays, 
I wednesdays and Thursdays, There is no service fee for ads ADDRESS OFFICE HOURS: 


| placed on Fridays and Mondays. 8:30 am - 6 pm 


| Multiply by number of weeks ad runs x CITY STATE ZIP 8:30 am - 7 pm 
8:30 am -7 pm 





























i : 0 Check here if you will let us read your Personal ad and play vour 8:30 am~- 5 pm 
To order using (] MASTERCARD CIVISA CIAMEX, Voice Greeting on the radio. (No names will be used, only box 8:30 am - $ pm 
please fill out this section: aunhina> 

I acct e EXP DATE canneaait ties 

LSIGNATURE 
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WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 









































might be: , slim, likes 
outdoors, likes cities 





long, dark hair a@ plus. 
Humor-essential, kindness 


counts, pessimism 
@ 8436 (exp 11/15) 





YOU CAN RESPOND 


TO A ; 


PERSONAL CALL“ AD 





NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY! 








DEAL 


1-900-456-CALL 


99¢ A MINUTE 
Please check the expiration date before calling. 














bane, ivy-mensch, 
“extraordinary’’ woman, 
21-35. P.O. Box 





(exp 11/15) 
SWM - 27, 150 ibs, 5'8", 
seeks 


blonde hair, biue eyes 
SWF, younger, lighter, 
shorter with mad humour to 








io. tain. eeinecaers 
sic, skiing, ni more 
South Shore. @ 5080 (exp 








quasi-a' 


thietic, 
ofessional 


on't need 
Theresa 


39, 5'3 


slim, mod- 


SWM, a 
disabled, employed, 
































et 
BE 
$25! 


fs 
i 
ie 


i 
‘, 
ge 


g 

¥ 5: 

; 
af 


couch. | 


z 





a= 
=|5 


, 29, physician, 5'9"", 
handsome, stim, fit, 
sensitive, reserved, well 
travelled. Loves nature, 

tennis. 


Hoping to meet attractive, 
well-educated SWF who 
values independence and in- 


timacy, passion, commit- 
ment. Photo/Phone. C) 6052 








structive, have a 
fessional career and 


pro- 





SWM, 30, 5'7", attractive 
professional. interests in- 
‘- : rs 


New Hampshire, 
cocktails in the evening. 
Seeks F with similar 
interests. PO Box 1137 
Cambridge, MA 02142 





WARM-HEARTED, GENTLE 
MANNERED, AFFEC- 
TIONATE, 
nonsmoker, trim, 
no Se ae 
loveshi i 
Dy alan SWB Te, 48.42, 
Pembroke, 0236 3703 
(exp 11/22) 

vung tke theo at's 
SWM, 38, tall, wan. 
goodiooking , Sure) 
searcher, conversant, di- 
down-to-earth, stable, 
sensayuma, sazz-lover 


roan Puente), reader 
\ppnetumens artist-seeks 
animated, at- 














y 
tion 


11/18) oT 





24-40, 


more. Seeking SF, 
vi - cabal 











Yummy, perspicacious, sub- 
dued, certain, dualistic, 


outlander, chocolate, fit. 
SWM 31 @® 8442 (exp 11/15) 
a 

LE 

MEN a 

MEN 


varsity athiete, ambitious 
student. masculine 
athletic, diligent GWM, GAM 
Student for close rela- 


tionship. 
8114 oop 11/15). 


for GWM 16-35 for good 
times. @® 8930 (exp 11/15) 

















FILL 











Find bright, motivated personnel... 


A PROFESSIONAL 
Y ENTRY LEVEL 
Y PART TIME 


with a HELP WANTED AD in 


© 


FOR MORE DETAILS CALL (617) 267-1234 


—1 © 








—_ 














| 





) 

e4 
hi 
: 


i 














ri 
: 





i 
i 
: ri 


fs 


i 


_ 
= 


i 


— 





i 





oF 
#! 








ia} 





if 














8 - 
3 3° 
0: 





i 
h 


3 








t 
| 


i 
iE 


02115 





30, 62°.190, brown/ 
blue, good looks/baid, 
masculine. interests. 





(exp 11/15) 


GWM, 53, attractive, 











5'8" 1 
fun, alternative 
similar minded. @& 


11/15) 











WM 40's seeks mature video 
collector for fun and 
games @® 8334 (exp 11/8) 








GWM's 26 & 28 new to area 
seeking other GWM's 18-30 














(508) 653-0668 


[Agoraphobin: Pante Attack, Depression” 


and Self Esteem. 

















GWM, seeks man in 





Brockton ” 
times’ 05060 (exp W715) 





stable, settied, even- 





Leaves of grass - The hairs 
of a dead soldier's chest 0 





1136. 


j_Health-é-Counselin 


or medical 
time and spontaneous 
laughter. Vices: | smoke, like 


Drambuie after dinner and 
smile! GP C5055 (exp 11/15) 


Why 








PSYCHOTHERAPIST ....... 
Women's issues, intimacy, depression, 
self-esteem, physical & sexual abuse, ACOA 
Individual &Group. = 
BROOKLINE (617) 277-7833 





_ MELODY L. BOULTON RNN., M.A. 

















VENERAL DISEASES 
Confidential testing & treatment of 

VD & AIDS in private medical office 
Dr Robert : 


1755 Beacon Street + Brookline 








617-232-1459 








EATING DISORDERS 
* couple « family therapy 


Valery Rockwell, M.Ed. 
492-7843 





—————eEe=eeEeEe—ee_e——_—_—_————_ 
Dr. David A. Russell 


“General Practice 
” eFAMILY STYLE HEALTH CARE 
¢ New England's Only Private Practice HIV/AIDS Specialist 


142 Berkeley Street 
Boston, MA 02116 


By appointment 
617-247-7555 




















NARCOTICS 
ANONYMOU 


IN.A. ts 0 non-profit F 

ay ae ee and women 
drugs cere lait ac ag = 
We are recovering addicts meet 
regularly to stay clean. There are no 
idues or fees. The only requirement for 
Imembership is the desire to stop using. 





or Soci} © 
r whom] 











617-884-7709 
CREATIVE 
THERAPY 


ASSOCIATES 


Offering guidance toward 
awareness for Artists & 
Others with emotional 
blocks. Utilizin 
Movement, Visual Arts, 
& Dreamwork 
617-494-9052 or 
787-3511 


IF YOU ARE BETWEEN THE AGES OF 
12 & 55 AND DIABETIC. 
We are interested in learning your views about a 
new product not yet on the market. We are offer- 
~ ing an opportunity for a limited number of peo- 
ple, like yourself, to join one of our research stud- 
ies on November 9, at our offices in Allston, for a 
fun & interesting 2 hours. There will be absolutely 
no sales involved. We are simply interested in 
your opinion, & in return we will be happy to 
offer a $50 cash honorarium for your time. 
For. more info, 
please call Joan Dooley at 
617-787-3677 
Dorr & Sheff, Inc. of Boston 


Satisfied with your 
contraceptive method? 
Diaphragm °¢ Birth Control Pills 

IUD ¢ cal Cap * Condoms / Foam 
Female Physicians * Personal Counseling 
Call 738-6210 


Preterm | Health Services 


1842 Beacon Street, Brookline, MA 02146 
Licensed by the Department of Public Health 


, 











A Recorded Message on | 
HAIR TRANSPLANTS | 
Call 439-5352 and listen! 


You'll hear a quiet word on the latest techniques 
in hair transplation. . . with no obligation. The 
Davis Medical Group's medical director, Dr. Saul 
P..Davis,.recently featured on national television, 
is recognized nationally as one of the foremost 
authorities On hair transplantation . 

The results will be quietly understated to appear 
completely natural 


DAVIS MEDICAL GROUP 
WORLD TRADE CENTER, Surre 400 
Bosron, MA 02210 
(617) 439-5374 


3 

















THE INNER POWER 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 


e Psychotherapy 
¢ Hypnosis 
The Inner Power Development Center continues to offer 
the powerful combination of psychotherapy and 
hypnosis for the treatment of anxiety, depression, 
sexual dysfunction, substance abuse, concentration 

















DATING THERAPY 


Carl Schneider 
617-244-7172 
No Charge for initial interview 


Why search for 
love alone? 

















Coping with the 
Overall 
Pregnancy/Parenting 
Experience 





| Individual and family counseling for: 


© pregnancy and post-partum issues 


| © couple relati ips 

| ¢ family issues 

i — decision-making 
le sing 


parenting 


| Support and Group Counseling 


For more information and for service requests 
call: COPE 617-357-5588 
530 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MA 02116 


and a wide variety of psychotherapeutic issues. 
Treating individuals & couples. 
Days & Evenings Sliding Scale 


696-2375 
South Shore & Brookline 








Joyce Dolberg, M. Ed., Director of Continuing 
Education for the Mass Hypnosis Society 


6h 
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f- 
Music on ge Bi 


ford! No camcorder ! 
Experience feature film- 
. out. Call 


makers branching out. 
eee roductions. 
603-64)-5971 














Japanese Calligraphy Artist. 
Brush painting eee 
, unique 
workshop. Call Saiku 

566-2271 


AUDITIONS 


w/Daved Mold of The New 
Ehrlich bod gs 
Open Door Theatre. i 


ACTING SHKSPRE 
Text-voice-mvymnt-verse w/ 
Decima Francis; peg 
frmrly w/ Royal t'l Thtre 
Grt ertisn: Cali Brian 
625-1631 ; 








Actors/Actresses needed 
¥ Christmas 





actors. 35th BA Free 
brochure. 423-7313. 40 
Boylston St. Boston. 
MC/Visa accepted. 





! 
WANTS 
HAUT UUTEE TT ATTTHE THT 








AUDITIQNS-Private 

and audition 
peo for actors. 
‘ocus on individual needs 
and ongoing 


Dhecice 3 Alley Theavre, 





COMICS-improve —— 
velop New Material. Private 


Hu 


rector, Alley Theater. 
868-6341 

















11/4 Ttam-1 MIT Bid 
24-115. 10W dbt 
st. 5 Paul 
2530, 862. : 

On camera TV commercial 
weekend seminar with cast- 
Herb Mandell. At 
Talent Workshops. Last 
of the 

vear. 277-1500 

The Back 


Cummings ing: Dec 
14-30. nos pe vo Skel- 
ton. M/F roles. need 3 


7-12. For info 


children ages 
and appnt call 491-8166 








The Studio at 


call for information 





492-4212 








PLAY CL’ 
Vintage an nique 


‘reangs Gone. ver 














Singing auditions for 
premier of comic 

















t 


style ballet for adults. Taught 
on by Glenda 
Medeiros and Tricia 
Adeimann. Near So. T. 
Call for info, 876-1019. 


SERIOUS FUNI!! 
Women's improv Dance Tue 


contact Improv Dance Thu 
9:30-11:30 AM Brookline 
Call Elizabeth 625-9433 




















Ive pad 
w/ Rush Def Lep inxs 
+ MTV Former Jon 











aa Cat 767-7708 ary. 

Sax asce bau 

Drummer wanted: mu- 

sic. Influences: 

Dan, Todd 5 
Sid 


FEMALE ALS 
WRKNG T. BND 
PROS ONLY! CALL JAMES 





Female vocal wanted for es- 


Local ai ols national 
ocal airplay, na 
interest. 926-8287 





space, 
msg. 617-331-7440 











SQUIER, 
tour reasonable 
rates. Tim 064-6240. 

Forming band seeks 





cussionist.- Call eff 
986-7134. 
SaaS ae 

. ‘ x. 
961-1746 


Rock & Roll band needs lead 


PERE ont vecetet bemveen 
8-27. Into Stones, 
Ramones. Call 


JThunders, ; 
Frank 508-478-2986 or 
508-473-2894 after 5:30 











pm 
Guitarist needed for estab- 
original /rock act 


. Hiram 
rehearsal space, etc. 
Serious inquiries only 
933-9457 leave mssg 














- 


os 





















has eve 





We've got just 
the place to look. 
The miscellaneous catego 
of the Boston Phoenix Classified 


that defies 
categorization. 


Mile iles 
To place your ad, call 267-1234. 

















Singin’ the blues 
because you 
can't find a 

lead vocalist? 


There are plenty of leads in the 
Boston Phoenix Classifieds. You'll 
not only find vocalists, but 
instruments, gigs and much more. 
And because the Phoenix covers 
the music scene from classical to 
rock, it's the most comprehensive 
classifieds section in Boston. 

So stop singin’ the blues... 

the Phoenix Classifieds will 

have you changin’ your tune 

in no time. Line Ads: 267-1234 





Music & 
the Arts 














attitude and lots of energy 
this is an excellent op- 
portunity. Call John at 
617- 946. 


Bass ~needed--Tom 
Jr call. Melodic tn- 





























69-Suite 69 that is. We are in 
need of a male vocalist for a 
very metal band. Call 
Pete 617-229-2266 at work 
or Jay at 658- 


3622 
af 6 $15 P. ~~ 
geneta 
Effectside (> 617.824.7100 
koe SAAT 
Progressive Funk, Sertous 
Call Sean or Rose 787-000 











Classifieds 
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recording . Call 
a 
782-41 





Karen DeBiasse now 
accptng students for 
famous 

. 437-9141. 








Pro Si . R&B- 
soul pref bnd w, 


























PIANIST! _ 
wil weeks 2 up. Young 
fn Music Ed call 266-1011 


BE ASTAR 











corrected. Significant vocal 
improvement assured. 
423-7581 after 12:30 pm 













































act. We have demos/ re- 
hersal space and seek 








referred. George, 
p86-3017, Ted 884-5649 
Exp drum sks ting ac- 

ssabl ble sg 























508-975-0080. demo, space. Db! od 
pros only, Jon 1 

Exp drum sks interesting ac- 325. 

cessibie, d “~y s — one? 

writer and musc Form HI-ENERGY COMPUTER 

Bd drawing on many infi for- DANCE BAND seeks hot F 

ward sound with roots a thru the 90's. 

Lenny 479-3611 or Lor 

ae ine 662-0014 

No Shore area. Rich HORN PLAYERS 

panne The BIG BLUES MEANIES is 
a 9 piece blues power house 


Female bassist w/vox 
wanted for estabished or- 


or: 
ee oes oe ae 
LP, call Sandy 789-4601. 


FEMALE 
GUIT 
have equip & trans. Some 
Twins. Call 628-4384. 








Female singer who doubles 
on trumpet needed for suc- 
cessful GB band. 
508-692-6545 or 
617-961-4128 


Female songwriter sks F 
/RAR, have contacts 
& equip. 617-522-4338. 








vocalist wanted for 
T 40/ GB band. 


Female 
steady, ex only, 
Soe-822- 7710. 








id gtr + voc sks group. 
Fi rock, nm, 
Ctry, jazz, r&b. 

Keyboardist and vocalist 
and — De 


needed 

showcase. Must be pro- 
fessional. Great chops, 
stage presence and up-to- 
date army, 4 must. in- 


fluences are Toto, Night 
Ranger, Ya-Ya and Spyro 
Gyra. For audition call Marc 
at 617-244-8411 


must. 508-531-1811, 
mssg. 














ROCK VOCALIST 
formed hard rock 





i 




















seeks player or 
boardist w/ strong loud 










































Hb 
a 


ange 
af 





it 





i 
ile 


Hl 
: 





cH 
ae 





et 
ne 
aE 
a 





Peavey KB100 amp; 
Yamaha OX21 -keybrd; 
panna to eo 4 —— 


case, stand & banana tuner; 
B.O. 508-459-5147 8-10pm. 























oan 


‘ cases. 
Lynnfield 
617 8. 


20, 14, ~~ 
tS. 12, 5:80" Sono 
22, 16, 3%. 14, er 


$1900 328-1 1220. 








bass w/ new case & Fishman 


plu $1500. Polytone mini- 
amp, 

carison cab w, 

Make ofr George 491 








Matt, 212-722-7604. 
culty loaded TASCAM 
MS16. 16trk recorder 












































hot water . 
stores at $700 Re 
787-2 


BEACON HIN room Good 


ideal for Graphic artist 
Of office 829-3264 








423-2944 
BRIGHTON loft space 1 or 2 


BOSTON, downtwn, 800sq 
ft, non-toxic mediums, 
$375/mo, avi 12/1, 








phe agent a 2BR 


duplex 
con Mod ich, 1 ba RE, ee 














Teaching or Rehearsal 
space in historic Steinway 


423-7 11-8171 
way roe. on Boyton 
near Bertie’ Col Bn, 


cure location 24 
Play day or night Ae. 


coustically 
T'st75 and up'¥66-4200 





f- 


" on ein Wi He 
& 7 Hin Pal i utos | 


HT 
| 
% Win 1h qpexe [i= fl 


a NE A 
AUTOMOTIVE 
DOMESTIC _ 


ee sp., AM/FM/Cass, gd 


cond, dependable. New 
tires, clutch, etc. 
$1750. 242-3114). msg... 


CHEVY NOVA 37,000 
iles exc cond. NeW tires & 


iniaiiie 


shop to 
os incl finish room 
181 846-3754 options 











Hy 
| 
} 


/} 


OS: 


| 


uD 


l 
h, 
| 





86 AUDI 5000S grey, 47k, 
sunroof, all , all re- 
cords, AM/FM rue 
mint, $8600 b.o. 77: 


1974 BMW 2002 
PARTS ONLY CAR 


exhaust system, "oe 
cylinder & Sold as 
unit. $1500. or or “BO. call 
(508)443-3046 








» automic 


brakes. Power ——? 


automatic transm, 
stereo. Call 617: 





1988 


leather wheel 
18,000 mi $10,000 
401-232-2799 





1988. Ford Festiva 24k mis, 
h-way, like new, great 














mostly 
mileage, sell 
$3550, 850-0610 


79 CHEVY CAPRICE, 
96,000, big 4d ote 
& comfort. Great 


Ww, 
nae se ioe 
and safe... 
bese 
beg, pier orto 


Alfa Romeo, Veloce, 
es 
& mirrrs. 


windws ; exc 
cond, $5000 or BO, 
508-263-0496 


ATTENTION! 
THE DEADLINE FOR 
RENEWING ALL 
GUARANTEED 
CLASSIFIED ADS 
1S TUESDAY AT 
6:00 P.M. 
CADILLAC, Solid gold, 88, 
Sedan DeVille, luxury. Few 
miles. List $42,000 -- 
sacrifice $30,000. 631-3297 
Chevy Chevette 1£°9, $250, 
needs clutch. Good shape. 

232-8413 




















WURLITZER re 
PIANO bench, 2 yoo 
old Excellent Cond $1500. 
253-6603 or 387-0754 














Yamaha EMX300 12ch cot 


MU - 
SERVICES 





coop ae 


he welcome. 
617-782-4160 for details. 


Ay. 
66 CHRY NEWPO 


record available. $850, must 
sell. Call 698-1765 


Moving, must sell Chevy 

Spectum 1985, 2dr hback, 

fent whi dr, 60k mi, no rust, 

5sp, AM/FM, ow one 
records, 


owner 
BO. eee 











8 Track studio. DAT mix. 
From $10/hr. Call David 
Stadig. 508-473-7099 











Hear your composititons. 
Composers/arrangers, 
Si astakeng om 
pt COORDINATION 
ERVICES, 628-0006 
PIANO MOVING — 

















MAZDA RX7 GS; 85, exc 
condition, a/c, alarm, 


stereo/cassette, 55,000 mi, 
White, $5900 617-738-1980 














a ee oe 3,000 
over notes, 

$285. ‘38/mo. call 

617-282-0581 Iv mssg 


CYCLE 


rebuilt, $1200 - Call 
days only 617-598-6010. 


TRS 

FOR SALE 

Si dicaithdenneegeaateamsaleaiaalll 

ANTIQUES & 
LEA 


ETS 











41 Silver Lake 


Dodge & L 


Enjoy the PRIDE of 
driving anew 1990 Dodge 


WOO! wwenvvvace 


and enjoy the same low monthly 
payments that you would pay 
AT THE END OF 1990! 


only until November 12th 


EXCLUSIVELY AT SILVER LAKE DODGE 
FREE LUBE - FREE OIL CHANGES - FREE OIL FILTERS 


Including all Labor for these items for as long as you own any vehicle 
purchased at Silver Lake Dodge. - OVER $1000 CASH VALUE 


TAKE YOUR PICK - BUY OR LEASE 





1990 MODEL | BUY | LEASE 





eaeer Sa igirhated tein 
1*6799 


*139- 


PER MONTH 





with only $1 DOWN 


*169 


PER MONTH 


discounted price $8 
Chrysler Rebate 





DELIVERED 


-asSIng 





with only $1 DOWN 


*189 


PER MONTH 


"DAYTONA 


‘9 9249 





with only $1 DOWN 


°229 


PER MONTH 


7990 DYNASTY | 


SLD discounted price 022,408 
Chrysier Rebate 











with only $1 DOWN 

‘| 44999 *209 
DELIVERED PER MONTH 

Any of the above vebicles may be ordered in your choice of color. 


INTRODUCING THE LUXURIOUS, NEW 
including:. 1990 REGEGADE CONVERSION 








front & rear air conditioning/heating, power 

windows, power door locks, speed control, tilt 

wheel, infinity cassette, 318 cid v/8 4 speed 

utomatic transmission, 2-tone paint, vista bay 

windows, 4 captain's chairs, rear sofa/sleeper, rack 

& ladder, and too many other features to list... = 
_Compare equipment on this vehicle with any other van conversion under $30, 000 


Mftg sug retail $25,001 DELIVERED FOR LEASE WITH $1 DOWN 


cimrtente 2e00 9h ZyISO $399 


Chrysler Rebate 1,500 
PER MONTH 





*48 mo. closed end lease($139x48=$667 2) with purchase option at lease end with preted sored 
sonable weer & tear. Purchase option price is$1893. Taxes, insurance & reg. 


based on 75,000 miles & rea- 
sec dep of $200 required. 


Silver Lake 


Dodge & Leasing 
Rte 9 - 1/2 mile west of 128, Wellesley 
Open M - F 9-9pm, Sat 9-5, Sun 12-5 


235-6666 


LZ. 
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XTRA-LG SOFA BED 
Comfortable king-size sofa 
bed in good condition. 


Medium Biue Tweed. 
BEST OFFER. 969-0122 


ects 
STEREOS & 
COMPONENTS 


Wa. I 
B+O beogram-3000 trntbie, 
technics 110 watt rec pr 
klipsch forte 734-3124 


LOOKING FOR AN 
APARTMENT, HOUSE 
OR CONDOMINIUM ? 
THE NEW, EXPANDED 
REAL ESTATE 
CLASSIFIEDS IS THE 
QUICK, EFFECTIVE 
WAY TO FIND WHAT 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


ODDS & 
ENDS 
MOTOROLLA hand heid 


cellular phone, of the line 
citicomm, 8000 SL. Full fea- 
tures with charger, $1000. 
Call mike at 424-8246 any- 
time 

439-6000 is for sale, b.o. 
Summer St. area downtown 
Boston. Please cali 
617-232-1200. 


Fireplace tools, one of a 
kind, custom made wrought 
iron 5-piece megatool set w/ 
approx. 55° hi match 

stand, $1200, 617-964-6662. 











WE HAVE THE CORNED. 
TION! ADJUST YOUR 
CREDIT NOW TRW/CBT 





Licensed. 





and ‘ 
‘Rocing and tage 
tet 661 -2958 . 





MAN WITH VAN 
rates ‘49 travel, 


artaseek 








massage, 
good, look . Full 
body, none sexual. 547-8672 
Transformative astrological 
session in color 
by prolegsionel "a 


psychic $300 017-648. 5086, 








Marathon Movers/Storage, 
Local & NE, NJ, NY, PA. 


5201000. toweet race” a 


Local & NE, NJ, NY, PA. 
Pianos 


, liscenced/insured, 
524-1000, lowest rates! 


M & J Family Movers. Local, 








aateeatn eortiee. 
27.-6225/008 1027 MOP 


























Treat yourself 
to @ totally 
relaxing and 


bealthy 
experience. 

* Tones muscles 

+ Relieves tension 


1 FULL HOUR 
WARM OIL 
MASSAGE 
Women & Men 
Showers & Towels 
included 


CALL 631-8905 

















NEED CASH? 
We buy used 


HARVARD BOOK 
STORES 


1256 Mass. Ave. 
Cambridge 














VIDEO & 
TELEVISION 


330, complete digital effects 
w/ case and car poaey 
cord, New! $1000, 267-8307. 


HOME 
SERVICES 


Have zors travel. 
Special. house calls for 
perms, colors by ex- 


perienced professional 
liscened ist call 


Karen for appointment — 
265-2388. 





Ultimate Handyman. Atten- 
tion landiord, homeowners 
and do it your selfers. Semi 
skilled and unskilled labor 
availabl@ for the job you put 
off all the time. Painting, 
demolition, yard work etc. 
reasonable rates. 492-85! 





CLEANERS 
TNT Cleaning Service 


and eas | 
ig sao": Gon ; 









































selling. 


a! 





Phoenix 


THE ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT AUTHORITY 


To place your ad, call 267-1234. 


Mastercard. Visa. and American Express accepted 











If you want to sell your stereo, camera, computer, car, furniture, or fur coat, don't spend 
more: money than you'll make from the sale. The Boston Phoenix Classifieds are read by 
over 400,000 readers every week — readers who may be looking to buy what you're 


Best of all, when you run your ad fortwo weeks. if you don't sell it, we'll keep runn 
«your ad FREE until you do. 
The Boston Phoenix Classifieds. One of th 














for bachelor 

morn ee . 

action guaranteed. 

617-384-8604 

oA Saye pi 
jaytime play- 

manee, Females or Cs. Oo 

1164, Mashpee MA 02649 





li 
lg 
Se 


ze% 
: 

















gee 
ae 














143. 56a Main st May- 
nard Ma 01754 





4Bi 
by attractive Bi 

WM. 5'10” 160ibs. 0 1138. 
GWNM, 34, 5'10"', bi/bl, seeks 
for 








TOR gPUeHT 
G all attr 33 seeks real 


Doctor 35+ to 

physical exam pay- 
ing special attention to the 
Driv: in oO $ 


. Pry "Bax ByaT | 
rt 

















cemmamasoutmaiinn ost 
TRUCKERS 


st oO! 
Van, solo/ duo From $20/30 
hr. Expert, calm, punctuai 





Specializing in C cial 
and residential cleaning 
Good work, reasonable 
prices. Bonded 

617-321-0850 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ustom ' lurals. Chil- 
dren's interiors speciality 
call/Lv msge at 482-3971 


| resentment 
MOVERS- 
LICENSED 


Loc NEng NY DC ail 48. Pros 
to (un)load your rental. 
CARRIER & IVES. 492-4837. 








Nikon R-10 new pro- 
fessional camera super 8 all 
features for 

making. Mint condition! $275 
or BO 782-8057 


SERVICES 


ANSWERING 
SERVICES 


VOICE MAR.BO: s 
Computerized te one 

24 hour 
special 10 per month, 
other lans avail 
817-395-5400 ext 3000 








ALL 





BOB’S MOVING 
ARE YOU? 
547-1600 
AND STORAGE 





PIKE MOVERS 
Professional service. Local 
NJ, . Lic and ins. 
484-0580. 








DO YOU WANT TO 


in the USA. Cali Auto Driv- 
eaway 617-267-4636. We 
have Florida cars with gas 
allowances. 


MISCELLANY 
BANKRUPTCY 
Fresh start. Attorney pay- 
ment pian. Debt relief. 
451- or 1-800-233-6616 

24hrs. Atty. 


EDUCATION 
MEDITATION 





SKIING 
re 


e is: cm, 
woodcore, sof 347 bind, 
= Univega Itul Sport, 

ze re $4 parts, gray, 
$300. 21, eves. 
Vermont-based ski club, 
Stowe/ sh area with 
large house seeks new 
members. Call Roif or Steve 
for info. 617-859-8221 


TRAVEL 


S nm 
Jose leaves Bos Nov 17 re- 
turns from San Jose Nov 
24th $275 364-3177 


Rnd trip ticket to San 








bo. 437-1429 leave message 


GREAT PRICE! 
COMFORTABLE 
BED 


Twin mattress and box 
ing, in excellent con- 








Boston/Seattie RT flight . 
11/29-12/5, date changeabie 
prior 12/15. Male '5/bo 
508-922-4332 eve 











ror, Seen or BIO Ca 
al . or . 
Chris 262-5659/lv. mssg. 





$150 each, call 
8047. 


DAT 
SERV 


INTER-RACIAL 


tionate Ladies and Men of all 
races. Many NE members. 


Discreet. For free applica- 
tion - 312-856-9165 or 
PO Box 811218-T, 

IL. 60681-1218. were 
Jewish | 








Companion vouchers, con- 
tinental USA, $200. 1st class 
ade $5. 926-8048 




















io a tate 
, Local, all ages 
“9050 


TALK TO THE 





No credit card needed 
$.99 per minute. 18 or over. 
Beautiful, faithful Asian 


frienship - mar- 
708-451-9070, ve adress. 
rip Loven Cue 
x 


Bala PA 19004 














make you Seis veauioe 
Call 1 600-481-DATE ‘ 


TALKING 
PERSONALS 


Call Dial-A-Date FREE. 
LISTEN TO MEN: 
449-0011 
LISTEN TO WOMEN: 
449-0036 
FOR INFO 449-2261 





























- come 6 
312-787-4442 





LADIES 
Fun Night. Male stripper will 
come to your home - 
Also massages, 838-2461 


Leather S/M Club 

with private 24hr Clubhouse 
For men, by men Call 
617-282-7196 for appt 








LOVE LINE 




















A eo 
Packed articles, F 
romance and fun! Send 
$5 for sampie issue of 
STAND CORRECTED 
to: Shadow Lane-x, 
Box 1910 Studio City, 
CA 91614-0910 
SWM, 23, good looks, clean, 
healthy, discreet sks sxy, uh- 
inhibited older F for fun, 
pleasure. POB 
Westford MA 01886 


SWM 26 slim inexperienced 








sks WF for hot time- need it 











a Virkte to box 6053 
YOU? ON VIDEO? 


Yes! You and your mate on 
video. Reasonable rates. 
Compl discretion assured by 
uninhibited, stable, -—. 
fessional. 617-397-9243 or 
write 51 Pleasant St, Suite 
128, Maiden 02148 














personals 
$1.50 each minute 





' 


es 
FORBIDDEN 
FANTASIES 
EROTIC PHONE 
CONVERSATIONS 


212-262-7153 
major credit cards 











~ 
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fd oa 
Pabty Line 


1-550-1880 


(NON-SEXUAL) 


10¢ Per Minute 20¢ The First Minute 


1°¢550°? FOOL 


LEATHER, HEAVY GAY GROUP ACTION 


ee — ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 





ome tow oe Phe 
eS 


a 






























































1-550-2244 


THE SWINGERS LINE 


CALA NOW? 
meow | th. Oma y 


Calls cost 20¢ first minute/10¢ thereafter 
Only $1 first 9 minutes 


1 ¢ 550 « 1990 
THE NEW LINE 


ONLY 10¢ MINUTE 
20¢ FIRST MINUTE 
$1.°° 9 MINUTES 


YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 


_—<— ee ee tt te 
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“THE HUNK LINE” 
1) a 


600)550-4865 


CAUTION: Calls to services similar to ''The Hunk Line," 
such as 1-550-HUNK, rather than (600)550-4865, 
are not affiliated with "The Hunk Line," 


and are not free. Be careful when you dial. 


“Call "The Hunk Line" at (600)550-4865 
Free through 11/30/89 


O Rome ctetemelttan clehimcem rst.) comeeleles marti cmelr) Gon Ve cian ier ielelen 



















































“ ewerr 


is akandhoe 






Fantasies 


Tele-training for 
Cross Dressers & 


Don't keep vour 
mistress waiting 


CALL NOW! 
718-529-3154 


Vic VISA] 


san MOT GTO 


meen AOT-H102 
402-1933 


MC/VISA/AMEX 











Submissive Men | 











AIT ATI I, OP SU, PR ALR, A AO pI, 
oe eee a 
a 











M.D. 
617-855-3191 








617-621-1436 


Secu 








GAY CHAT LINE 
1-Hour Only 99¢ 


(617) 783-8200 
“BB No one in Boston costs less Free Information. Be. 18. 


y 
ya 
v5 on ame 
* 























Lip Service 


Friendly, 
personal, 
unhurried 


(415)221-5307 


VISA/MC 
All credit cards 
accepted 


24 Hour 
Live erotic 





Jennifer's 





phone sex 

















| HOTLINE 


| ned Hot and 
Sticky Sweet 


LIVE 





1-800-RAW-SEXX 
(1,800-729-7398) 
Visa/AMEX/MC 


ANY TIME!t! 


ARE YOU UP 
FOR IT?? 














sit. 657-1551; 





Pte tae 





-|1-800-FON-4SEX 


| teleFANTASY™ 


of TEXAS 


EXT. 69 
(1-800-366-4739) 
24-Hours 
AMX/Visa/MC 
AS NEAR AS 
YOUR 
FINGERTIPS!!! 




















You must be 18 years of age to partic 
. the first minute and 10 cents for each minutr thereafter. Call 24 
hours. Charge appears discreetly on your phone bill. (call us now.) 


Discover the Mystery 
that Drives Women Wild! 





ipate. Calls cost 20 cents for 











| Lisa 61 i 9888 



























































— oe beauty with 
ATTENTION crest. Britany 617 bs. 
BODYBEAUTIFUL = 
A Polynesian Beauty. Long pepe Ay mate nk ma 
red hair, big bust, Heather 617 79 
sexy body, sensuous brown 
HS olive skin. I'm 5'7 Fresh hot, pre-op transexual 
125, 38D-24-36, Monica, garters, 
. Escort incalis (njouleat, be 017-247 e870 
| love fantasies. Vv 
su : let's play d 
et's a ress-up. 
IF YOU ARE DIALING 617-247% , Kathryn ”. 
AN ESCORT, PLEASE WF looking for a 
smcaompamnma, siresbass temp” 
Boston's PRES =. Greek maie 30. 
dancers. Features Box 6017, 
ment. 617-284-8694 , 02209 
woman 
wayne cry Sve S0e'3688 lets pounding down our 
Clean end easy to get to. escorts. Flex hrs. in/out. 
Big beau bux gal 34 sks drivers avi. 18K 770-31 
eros gents Tec ateve il Handsome, athletic. cin 
see ail. Vertabte cutca masnage, Gif 
av 
only. 617-599-2420 HOT CHOCOLATE 





nrg Pl gl 
young 





COMPETITIVE 
BODYBUILDER 
very handsome muscle 

for escort, , tra’ 
MC/Visa Dave 508-927- 7868 


and muscular. 
617-288-6802 
BOY TOY 


Pre-op escort by Buffy 
617-288-4891, air-cond 











ig 


ManSex 


614-621-8255 


617-738-7570 


=—_ = 


—_— ~~ 


Phone sex for 
the 
discriminating 
gentleman 
SS = 
Dominant 


mistresses always 
available 


228, 








(508) 430-1053 











Sexual Fantasies 
IDESIRES|* 





loeccwel 





NAUGHTY NINA 





1-900-988-0088 


KINKY KATE 


1-900-990-5233 


LOLA'S LOVELIFE 


1-900-988-0077 





$1 PER MIN. $2 FIRST MIN. 






















| You Are | 


1, You Are 


! Not Alone | 


| VERNON'S! | 
{SPECIALTIES} 


All sizes. 
thing. For full- ! 


pe women and | 
iressers. Shoes 3-7" "i 
heels to size | 4ww. 


; 4 discreet. Prof. | 


e up. Private i 
dressing room by 
| poinimen. ! 
| $1 Aina bop 4 
1 sopbys =| 
poeee Meddy Si. 8 
1 Waltham, I 
I 02154 ' 
ee 


BRITTANY 
For a great time with a sex 
brun call 


toxy yng petite _ 
veRPUSE CE e AEs 


tor encores. 24 hrs 
617-569-8679 


Bubbie bath with curvy 
attractive 
Jill 617-424-01 











Cathy's Oriental massage, 
out call service. 
617-354-8927 Sun closed. 
Call 436-2058 for an outcall 
w/ sytaty. ma sexy biue 
eyed brun travel 

















You never had the biack ex- 
perience before! What are 
4 waiting for? Sa 800 

9-2050Sweet sexy&tasty 





Dial frm 617 508 
* HOT OA 
Sweet, satis and de- 


licious. A 24hr sweet treat to 
| For a special gift call 
17-361-4101 now. 


CLASSY ESCORTS 
WANTED 24 HRS 
x HOT&READY » 
OS 


ton's omg Mo gy 





service! Sex ~ smog 
gs 24 34), 23; Tiffany ise rH 
34) 18, and friends wait to 
fufill your innermost desires 
In/outcalis Limo avi. 18K 
648-5074 





IF YOU ARE DIALING AN 
ESCORT AD, PLEASE DIAL 
CAREFULLY. 


Beautiful experienced escort 
wishes to citer to your 
wants and nerds on 
right price. Clea* ai en- 
der. 617-738-3545 


eee ee I'll ex- 
fe you with my legs sxy 

Seton beaut ha» ' b 

be sweet or dom. 

your a = 617-254- 7880 











JADE 
Pretty, petite escort for ex- 



































Call 617-730-8268 for a ecutive gents. Business card 
good time. Young European required. Box 1132 

man for ladies only. Travel 

available. Sammy Ma" geaan Ay —- 
Call 617-692-3518 for out- —_gentieman gs: Senoustly 
calis with Tina. Busty, deep voice and blue eyes 
brown-eyed bionde. Aven 24hrs daily. Call 

. ; 226-0304 and punch in 

Charming, provocative, 
busty, blue-e blonde. Your number. 

617-437-6747 KENNY GWM 
617-267-4 Weill-built & 
well-equi young man 

sae oa and re Air cond. Discretion assured 
escort in surroundings Kevin. Hot irish boy 
For your: ivate consultation for escort. Discreet 
617-257 617-522-7413 
eee few de MASSAGE BY ASHLEY 
crimina Sa delight Verifiable 0 outcall 
verity. 617-751-4147 only. Call 576-6656 
Dream date with an elegant, Massage by lar de- 
sophisticated TV, for an mand full men in or 
enchanted interlude. Call out calls 617- 7936 
Samantha 859-0798 MASSAGE 
EBONY & IVORY Call Chris handsome GWM 
ait 617-0 289 24HRS, bodybuilder 426-6248 Out 
i 1 - 1. Hiring 
oe it ate 
lor a 
Effervescent, lusty, —_ good time outcalis 24 hours 
requests the ae 
one munificent 


very verifiable info. to PO 
Box 117, 372 Chestnut Hill 
Ave., Brookline 02146 


~ . attractive, biond, 
available for vert outcall 
479-0765 








Erotic by muscular 
Videos, 
in/out. Jason 617-643-7637 





SHERRY 
Beautiful busty coed who 
loves her work. 723-2899 
Friendly & discreet 


GWM escort 
Eric or Tony 723-8269 
OUTCALLS everywhere with 


Tina, Busty Brunette. Just 
call 617-592-3518 








PREFERENCE 
may mr 
Double 
Two is better- or -4 45m 
10am- 10pm 617-859-7086 





ius A ay waiting. 





Sensuous male massage by 
handsome muscular escort 
Call Greg at 254- rr neal 
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Boston’s Best Men’s Conversation Line 


1-550-4i NDU LGE—"|I 


Line — Men’s Con 


‘4 550-TEAM | 


The All Male Jock’s Line - Team Work Wins! 
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OLet’s Talk 
a) Ora acme (al 
OLet’s Talk 

Southern 


OLet’s Talk 
MA/RUCT 
617-494-0008 


To Listen & Respond for Free 


617-577-8870 


Subscriber Information 
Gay Audio Personals 


_Relationship 
......casual Encounters 


Leather Bondage 





‘| Boston's Hottest Couples & Swifigéfs Lines: ~ 








1-550-SWE 


IFLA Ree Se 


1-550-WHIP — 


Boston’s Newest Bondage Line Men & Women 


You're 
Man 
Enough 


Courtesy Line 617-621-1437 
For Dominitrixesses Only 


iY 


t 
Al Np 
7: Ww 


\ 


Vey 


‘| 





1-550-VENUS| 


TV/TS, Crossdressers, Pre-ops & their admirers 
Where Everyone dresses for the occasion! 


1-550-905 7 


For Bisexual Women BISEXUAL 
Courtesy Line 617-494-0251 








550 lines: 20¢ 1st min./10¢ ea add'l min./9 min. $1. 


The Voyeur Line— 
Listen... and INDULGE 








eRe 


1-550-3767 


The Erotica Line— 
Naughty... but Nice 


1-550-7337 ~~ 
Personals— 


Boston‘s Dateline 








* _ Grotp EoMestact One oc ome, . 
. Bulletin. Board ‘ 
Accessibte Fite NoCredit Ca core Needed 








-1-550-6373 


The Nerd Line— 
Computer Techies, 
Trekkies, Phreakers & 
Geeks 






































20¢ First ian Thereafter 

















ake 3 
st cae y 
3 


ih 550 JOJO 











One On One a f | 
Private . 4 4 

Bisexual ‘ | 

Action a t , 4 _*. 


» 


ONLY 
10° ? i 
MINUTE 4 


20° FIRST MINUTE 


ONLY $1 
FIRST 9 
MINUTES 


For Men 
78 & Older 

















° 


i: 


| 


e 
lind 


Hh Hh 




















WOMEN'S 
NUMBERS 
1-900 
909-4600 


CALL NOW. FOR THE REAL 
NAMES AND PHONE NUMBERS 
OF WOMEN WHO WANT 
TO MEET YOU! 


INSTANT ACTION 
REAL NAMES REAL NUMBERS 
CALL NOW! 

















1-550-7777 


‘You must be 18 years of age to parucipate Calls cost 20 cents for the firs, 
rmanute and 10 cents for cach mumsic thereafter, 
appears duscreetly on your phone bill (Cail us now ) 














Romance (Non-Sexual) 
1-550-LOVE 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 








B( lf vou re te 





1550-9999 


GET 1T ON WITH UP TO 8 
OTHER MEN. & WOMEN, 











|DATE-A-LINE 


Dating Line 
(Non-Sexual) 


141-550-0000 


CeEY Sec /man-<. 20¢ FIRST MIN. 











1-550-0333 


For Quiet Conversation and Dating 
(Non-Sexual) 


ONLY 10¢/MiIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 





. ' 
cling kinky!) 





HE 
LOCKER 
ROOM 


For the ultimate in male 
exhibitionism 


1-550-4000 


ONLY By 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
8 OR OLDER 














Bondage 
& 


Discipline 
1-550-2222 


The punishment you deserve will cost 
you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 
cents for each minute thereafter. You 
must be 18 years of age to participate. 


Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 
Toll charge appears discreetly on your phone bill 








THE GAY B&D LINE 


If you like it rough 








1-550 
0555 


For Having Fun 


ONLY 10¢/MiIN. - 
BE 18 


FIRST MIN. 
OLDER 














oo VEN ONT) 
I ny A Dat | 


* SEN. 6969 


ate) 


| 


All dressed up 
and nowbere to go? 


KK 


related issues. You musi be 18 
years of age to . Calls 
cost 20 cents for the first minute 
and 10 cents for each minute 
thereafter, Call 1-550-8887. 

24 hours. 








1¢550eTVTS 


Le 
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YOUR — 


FANTASY! 


oy Vi Mm ecToloriololerr:icele 
No Other Phone Line Like It! 


18+ PLEASE (24 HRS.) 


most bizarre encounters. 


_|| Secrets that just 4a/ to be 


||1-900-999-7100 


press category three | 





t 
8 
t 
a 
i 
' 
3 
5 
‘ 
é 
A 
' 
* 
8 
4 
8 
4 
' 
4 
8 
' 
1 
4 
4 
‘ 
‘ 
é 
' 
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DIVAN | 
GUYS ARE WANING! 


1-900-999-3131 


REAL PEOPLE LTD. DREAMUNE # 95 CENTS PER MINUTE © $1.50 THE 1st MINUTE 
© COPYRIGHT 1989 REAL PEOPLE LTD. YOU MUST BE 18-OR OVER 





sill SINGLE | 
mY AV) an 


Are you looking for 
a serious 
relationship with a 
quality person? 
Leave a message - 
FREE!! 


|-800- 
777-7769 





























WOMEN! 


Single? 
Looking fora 











Award winning stories, 
confessions & horoscopes 


serious relationship 
with a quality person? 


Try talking personal ads. 


FREE! 
NATIONWIDE! 





Wey 1-702-333-3663 











é - STEAMY ROMANCES 
2 “Passion, Love, Romance” 
Award-winning 2-5 minute sensual love stories. 


Adults only please. 


1-900-LOVE-YOU (568-3968) 


Stories change daily. Toll free, $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each minute after. 





ASTROLOGY * HOROSCOPE 


NUMEROLOGY °¢ SCI-FI 


An exciting new HOT LINE for adults. 

Your forecast and award-winning stories change daily. 
* Sexy * Romantic + Passionate. 

Forecast by internationally known psychic. 


Aries* Taurus MON Sagittarius*Capricorn FRI 
Gemini+Cancer TUES Aquarius + Pisces SAT 


Leos Vi WED General forecast and 
LibrasScorpio THURS Sci-Fi Story © 
1-900- HOT-SIGN (42-7 7446 


Toll free, adults only please. $2.95 first minute, $1.95 each m 


i’ me DATE 





SHOCKING, SIZZLING J 
TRUE CONFESSIONS 


Sensual, exciting toll free.message hotline. 
The HOTLINE a confess, listen to other steamy 
confessions (including convicted prisoners), or leave 

messages. 24 hours a day! New program each day. 


1-900-LOVE-GAB (568-3422) 


Adults only please. $1.95 each minute 
FOR CASSETTES CALL: 1-800-962-LOVE (5683) 








SINGLE? 


CONNECTION 


* Voice personal ads 
of people who 
want to meet you! 


¢ Ads in your area. 
* Quality people 


1-900-860- 9042 


$2 ist min" ea. add'l. min. 


























TRUE 
CONFESSIONS 


AMAZING BUT TRUE 
CONFESSIONS... 


ra 
Na AT Sy, 


DATE 
PHONE 


1-900-909-4000 


Sya4alini: 
ADULT DATELINE! 
CALL™EW FI 


1-900-909-4600 


a(slolm@e-Vaalobalalem siehan 

f Confessions of Husband: 

} Wives, Doctors sawyers 
People bbe Meet Ever’ 


'@] Ma Ulallelore| 7: Deep 
|DTolg am] -14 4-3 0-m (ol 2-121 215) 
allolialemelale mm da-tim Colt], 
Moni See 


1-900-990-8900 


Record your own 
confession FREE 


Just Call 


al (212) 753-8377 














canna. Econ gee se Mi yee at 
older to call. 


se adaarcavenhon 

















[PHE LOVE LINE| 


Romance (Non-Sexual 


1-550-LOVE 


ONLY woturte 20¢ FIRST MIN. 





DATE-A-LINE 


Dating Line 





(Non-Sexual) 


111-550-0000 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 








INTROLINE U.S.A. 


THE UNIQUE SINGLES 
BULLETIN BOARD — 


MEET 
INTERESTING 
AND 
ATTRACTIVE 
SINGLES IN 
YOUR AREA. 
CALL NOW! 


900-999-LINK | 








$2.00 first minute « 95 ea. addt"! * 18 or older 





~~ 





lf You've Got To Tell Someone... 


.. TELEFRIEND 
1-550-8000 


(non-sexual) 


10¢ PER MINUTE/20¢ THE FIRST MINUTE 
YOU MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 











G4 ae 


1-550-0333 


For Quiet Conversation and Dating 
- ‘ s (Non-Sexual) 





ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
MUST BE 18 OR OLDER 





DiSexual Orew Lisi 
(If vou re fecling kinky!) 





For the ultimate in male 
exhibitionism 


1-550-4000 


ONLY 10¢/MIN. - 20¢ FIRST MIN. 
BE 18 OR OLDER 
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‘Bondage 
& 


Discipline 
1-550-2222 


The punishment you deserve will cost 
you 20 cents for the first minute and 10 
cents for each minute thereafter. You 
must be 18 years of age to participate 
Call 1-550-2222 24 hours 
Toll charge a, Ou 


ppears discreetly on your phone bill 

















THE GAY B&D LINE 


If you like it rough 








Gay = 


PARTYLINE 


1-550 
0555 


For Having Fun 


onan Sa 








oad VENONT) 
th Ad D; 


“1-55-6969 





All dressed up 
and nowbere to go? 


1e550e¢TVIS 





62 














SOUT e 
ATTRACTION 


RATED DD 


| 
Ht iz 

















el 
| ae it lz a |i ane 


iffany's 






































& 55, cad tomes | | 
yr. : = 

Nicki | | Seclzeue dot orc 
Are your outcalls only 617-267-2205 ae x wks Your first stop 
genteman ot righ "sen | (617)499-7769 | | (617)244-5328 ) (617) 353-0917 en 


pe TE a ces call Ver Waite Oteete Only ) Verifiable outcalls only 
(incalls. Don't give up) : , nd USA 
Stim goodiooking intel gin ; ‘Blond | -S.L.A. 
cual ccergeag Po caine | 


pene GUY 617-789. 508S 
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discreet 
VWeinable 











Open lOam to am 





ATACTANBLONOE WT | 
ee AND BEAUTY: 2 Cc ALL HER 
44 § OUTCALLS. 


iy Ae aee. 2 ae 7 3 
Peete Rereegms ©! 7509-8579 Bie pe ee 

617-437-6747 _" , P * Ce: eee ae a 
24HOUR | (a Lovers inthe afternoon oF 
SERVICE | Somme TT Pretty Git suck ou ts a might. 
CROSS & OTe SLOWLY-| | ware women who ar 

















AVAILABLE op Ria iy, Sila Dressed as you company. 
a shows available Indulge Yourself 
KIMMIE | | 617-843-0776 


= : (617)353-0917 | | 24¢a verified. 
verifiable 
Maly A Wiel ; : 
~G SI iii icitcaeainidiiinndacaiaad ee : 









































617-499-7765 
PE ig ne ” 20 cants [rit min. you must be 18 
ca OGD: Hoi Mae $f. oP hope tee MOE : : 
din tore ontags 7 , Beautiful Girls 
oot © Syl 24 hrs. 
Teel © Cape, RI, NH, ME 
(617) 


Re 7 ws eonerse 


dom @ 2Vbmen 
. Exctusive ; { / 4 ‘ 
call 617-243-4153 ° Stale exeons ” Bate Outcalls only 
Wid, lovely, busty ryemph for eee ESCORTS 
Bi7-424-9083 Early morning 
& late-night spec 


















































king for 








-1617-437-6262 eee LINDSEY 
| Altcalls verified & HER 
| ESA | ee . ) ALL- 
= 

GIRLS 


ERICA’S , . 617-964-5565 


Will fulfill 
your 
Referral We off fantasies 
offer you 
‘ Escort more pleasure *Cross- 
Oi eyere than you get rom | [Aeon 
Ts Agency you ler for he | 
>» *‘Domination 

iwine Our men are: 
Escort a 
Referral armi 

ee € Ahletically built 
Catering to the 
memorable eve- 
nings of a discreet 


Outcalls Only | _| businessman 
cnenteie. 
female escorts Please call David 
after 4 pm at 
617) 451-2676 
Wormer: | 1617-576-9765 


1 ‘escort Needed 
617-499-7734| Tal welcome most tusted 
9) [Outcatls only} MBL = | 


























BESS 


NCI 
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Hi} 


| 
iy 





Seductive 


Ask . 
_ Outealls Only 


a ~~ 24 Hours ae 
- (617) 424-7204 
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ekdaltelatelelicmeatieelatMiMeiliciarelit 
personal and group functions. 





Special Requests Available 
Discreet, Prompt, and Courteous 


1-800-649-0259 


Verified Outcalls Only 
Female Escorts Needed 

















' Vokhisia@nelee. 


= SSS 


























PHOTOS BY MARK MORELLI: DUKE ROBILLARD (LEFT), RONNIE EARL (RIGHT) 


BOSTON AFTER DARK 


TS. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


BY TED DBDROZDOWSKI 


reat bluesmen aren’t born, they’re made — by 

years of low-paying gigs, hard travel, and an 

unending struggle to be heard. Ronnie Earl and 
Duke Robillard are great bluesmen, bearers of a musical 
tradition rooted in the mud of the Delta, electrified in 
Chicago, and wrought to soulful perfection on the stages 
of Texas, California, Paris, Amsterdam, and right here in 
Boston. Earl and Robillard are local guitar heroes known 
the world over. They’re also friends whose paths rarely 
cross. But on a late-October weekend, between shows 
and on the verge of hitting the road again, they met and 
spoke about how choosing the blues life has affected their 
careers and their music. (Page 16) 


See 


Blues kings 
Duke Robillard 
& Ronnie Earl 
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DAY 


A WEEK 





by Amy Finch 





THE WEEKEND 





K RIDAY 





cn a 
FILM. Making “Do the Right 
Thing,” St. Clair Bourne’s 
documentary on the making of Spike 
Lee’s film, opens for a week at the 
Brattle. Rebecca De Mornay stars in 
Dealers (Copley Place) as an 
American stock dealer attempting to 
bail a British company out of an 
enormous debt. Bronson Pinchot and 
John Laroquette star in the mystery 
comedy Second Sight (Charles, 
Allston, suburbs). And Robert 
Englund a/k/a Freddy Krueger stars 
in a new version of Phantom of the 
Opera (Cinema 57, Circle, suburbs). 
Don’t expect Andrew Lloyd Webber. 
THEATER. Sultry local chanteuse 
Belle Linda Halpern needs no fancy 
props, no glitzy distractions — her 
lovely, expressive voice is enough to 
snag your attention. She's back from 
NYC, singing “The Love Songs of 
Richard Rodgers and Stephen 
Sondheim,” “contrasting their views 





that 
cont soy ne Sane oat 


Jeeves Takes Change, through January 
1 ot 29 Semen ee pressive, 


sone 

The Baid Soprano and The Chairs, 
opening November 24 at the American 
Repertory Theatre: call 547-8300 

The Mekons, November 28 at Nightstage: 
call 497-8200 

Boesman and Lena, November 29 to 
December 24, presented by the 
Huntington Theatre Company at the 
Boston University Theatre: call 266-3913 
Mieczysiaw Horszowski, November 30 
at the Edward Pickman Concert Hall as 
part of the Longy Celebrated Artists 
Series: call 876-0956. 

Branford Marsalis, December 3 at the 
Berklee Performance Center: call 





on the subject.” It’s presented by 
Club Cabaret at the Club Café, 209 
Columbus Avenue, Boston, through 
Sunday. Tickets are $10 to $12. Call 
536-0972. ; 
HISTORY OF THE H&H. “One 
Hundred Seventy-Five Years of 
Musical History,” an exhibit tracing 
the history of the Handel & Haydn 
Society, just opened at the Boston 
Public Library Research Library. The 
BPL and the H&H have pooled their 
collections of early-1800s newspaper 
clips, pre-1900 photographs, musical 
scores dating from the early 1800s to 
the mid 1900s, and letters written by 
the H&H’s best-known conductors, 
chorus members, and soloists. The 
Research Library is at 666 Boylston 
Street, Boston. Call 536-5400, 
extension 285. 

MUSIC. Weekend jazz check: Jean 
Carne, pop/jazz vocal ace, at 
Nightstage tonight (823 Main Street, 
Cambridge; call 497-8200); 
Christopher Hollyday, enfant 
terrible of the alto sax,-with his 
quartet at the University of Lowell 
(Durgin Hall, Pawtucket and Wilder 
Streets; call 508-934-4444) tonight; 
Susannah McCorkle, best of the 
younger generation of jazz singers, at 
Scullers, in the Guest Quarters Suite 
Hotel, 400 Soldiers Field Road, 
Boston (call 783-0090), through 
tomorrow night; Joka Scofield, 
guitar giant with a new quartet 
featuring the saxophones of Joe 
Lovano, at the Regattabar, in the 
Charles Hotel (call 876-7777), 
through tomorrow night; 
Jamaaladeen Tacuma, king of the 
free-funk electric bass, with a quartet 
including George Garzone and 
members of Shock Exchange, at the 
Willow (699 Broadway, Somerville; 
call 623-9874) through tomorrow 


night. 


George Clinton, the godfather of 
funk, brings his hip-shakin’, butt- 
rockin’, ever-lovin’ thang to the 
Channel tonight, and he’s got the P- 
Funk All Stars with him. You wanna 
move, you gotta groove to their big, 
bad, messy, psychedelic beat. The 
Channel is at 25 Necco Street, 
Boston. Call 451-1905. 


El Sarvnony 
RY a RE: 4 





THEATER. Local playwright James 
Cromartie’s drama, On Our Front 
Doorsteps, does the Drugstore 
Cowboy shtick — it’s about needing 
and aching for drugs. Presented by 
Playwrights’ Platform, the 
production is free and it’s at the 
Codman Square Branch Library, 690 
Washington Street, Boston. Curtain 
goes up at 2:30 p.m. Call 436-8214. 
RADIO. joseph Campbell regarded 





7 


FRIDAY: The Beaux Arts Trio’s performances of classic piano works have 
earned them international accolades and numerous awards since their debut at 
Tanglewood, in 1955. One milestone came three years ago, when cellist Bernard 
Greenhouse retired and Peter Wiley joined pianist Menahem Pressler and. 
violinist Isidore Cohen. Tonight the threesome will perform as part of the Bank 
of Boston Celebrity Series, in a concert at Jordan Hall featuring Mozart's Trio in 
E (K.542), Ives’s Trio (1904-'05), and Dvofak’s Trio in E Minor (Opus 90). 

Call 536-2412. | 
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. FRIDAY: Rosalind Solomon’s photographs zoom in on remote societies, 
examining the intense, unexpected ways in which different cultures sometimes 
overlap. Her travels to geographically and culturally remote places in Peru, 
Nepal, Poland, Zimbabwe, and other countries inspired the work included in 
“Rosalind Solomon: Photographs 1976-1987,” which opened recently at the 
Schlesinger Library. Call 495-8647. (In photo: Bathers, Guatemala, 1979.) In 
conjunction with the exhibit, Solomon will present a slide talk/discussion on 
Tuesday at 8 p.m. at the Agassiz House, on Garden Street in Cambridge. 

Call 495-8676. 
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FRIDAY: So what did you dream 
about last night, and what did it 
smell like? For Dreams 
(breathe/don’t breathe) of Home, 
Mobius artistic director Marilyn 
Arsem culls “images and odors 
from her dreams and waking 
hours” to create a darkly 
humorous fairy tale. It’s presented 
at Mobius through Sunday, with 
The Beginning or the End, 
another solo performance-art 
piece exploring the netherworld 


RAYMOND/MOBIUS PERFORMING GROUP 


of sleep and its surface proximity 
to death. Call 542-7416. 
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mythology as “the song of the 
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THEATER, First came the silver 
screen, then the boob toob, then the 
VCR, but vaudeville has yet to be 
completely snuffed off the face of the 
earth. The New Vaudeville 
Festival, a day-long extravaganza, 
features Avner the Eccentric; Steve 
Smith, better known as T.J. Tatters of 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Clown College; the 
Hersheypark Strolling Players; 
Pocket Mime Theatre founder Julie 


|, Goell; and a “stage combat show” by 





universe, the music of the spheres.” “| Broadway fight choreographer B.H. 
Through his conversations with Bill | Barry. The féte invades all three 
Moyers, you can hear strainis ofthat | ballrooms of the Boston Park Plaza 
music, as Campbell talks about his ~. |~Hotel today from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
spiritual beliefs on Joseph nm 9g “Held in conjunction with the 38th 
and the Power of Myth with annual New England Theater 
Moyers. The six-part series; adapted Conference convention, itcosts $25, 
for radio, kicks off on waBH, 89.7°° |. $15:for students, $5 for kids under 12, 
FM, at 5 p.m. ; of riothing, if you-have an NETC 
MUSIC. Greg “Ringers” Taylor-has * | convention registration. Call 
played harmonica with Jimmy Buffet ° | 893-3120... 
for more than 10 years. Now he’s got | FILM. From Field of Dreams to Dad, 
his own LP, Chest Pains, and is }- this. year has seen its share of movies 
touring with brawling guitarist Larry ‘| trying to cash in on the powerful and 
Raspberry’s band. They play their conflicting emotions invested in the 
blues, R&B, and bar-band rock at parent-child relationship. They could 
Johnny D’s, 17 Holland Street, all learn a lesson from Yasujiro Ozu's } 
Somerville. Call 776-9667, masterpiece, Late Spring (1949), in 
which all the pathos they striveto. 
achieve is epitomized in the paring of 


an apple. The masterful Chishu Ryu 
plays the father, and Setsuko Hara is 
the daughter who just wants to 
remain with him. Spare, subtle, and 
sublime, It’s at the Harvard-Epworth 
United Methodist Church, 1555 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, 
tonight at 8. Call 354-0837. 

MUSIC. Zachary Richard is one of 
zydeco’s hottest performers. He 
approaches the music like a rocker, 
pumping the melodies with his high- 
energy accordion playing, dancing 
across the stage, and tossing Cajun 
howls into the mix. He held a crowd 
of thousands rapt at last year’s New 
Orleans Jazz and Heritage Festival. 
Tonight he’s at Nightstage, 823 Main 
Street, Cambridge, for an 8 p.m. 
show. Call 497-8200. 





THE WEEK 
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THEATER. If you missed Glasnost 
Cabaret or last’s night's Evening with 
Spalding Gray, you can still see the 
great monologist’s Monster in a Box 
(Footnotes to: the Impossible 
Vacation, at the Nemasket Gallery, 
56 Bridge Street, Fairhaven. It'sa 
“workshop” of a new piece about his 
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SALON. The discovery of a 530 
million-year-old limestone quarry 
that serves as a tomb for dozens of 
strange creatures is where Stephen 
Jay Gould’s newest book, Wonderful 
Life: The Burgess Shale and the 
Nature of History, begins. The 
Harvard scientist — one of the first 


visit to the Soviet Union. Curtain is | recipients of a MacArthur Fellowship 
tonight and tomorrow at 8, and — gives a free lecture concerning the 
tickets are $17.50. Call (508) book at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
999-4436. Continued on page 4 








FRIDAY: How do the mundane aspects of a dancer's life — from school peer 
pressure and selecting an unconventional career to the specter of AIDS — feed 


into what he or she expresses on stage? Impulse Dance Company’s new piece, Aft 
Close Range, uses theater, music, and dance to track a dancer's personal and 
professional evolution. Directed by Adrienne Hawkins, it’s presented at the 
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suitably intimate Joy of Movement Center in Central Square. Call 244-3715. 
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FLICKS IN A FLASH 


FRIDAY: Barbara Cook was the original Cunegonde in Candide and the 
original Marian the Librarian in The Music Man. She's warbled at the White 
House and Carnegie Hall. Now she wraps her shimmering soprano around “A 


Concert for the Theatre.” Full of great, swoony show tunes and homy 


reminiscences, the entertainment won a Drama Desk Award in 1987 and now 


plays an exclusive Boston-area engagement at Brandeis’s Spingold Theater 


through Sunday. Suffice it to say this is one singing actress who outshines even 
her mirror-ball dresses. Call 736-3400. 
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Continued from page 3 

Theatre, in Harvard Square. It’s part 
of the WordsWorth Readings author 
354-5201. 

In his autobiography, And the 
Walls Came Tumbling Down, Ralph 
Abernathy, a key figure in the civil- 
rights movement, describes growing 
up, working with Martin Luther King 
Jr., and struggling for freedom and 
human rights around the world. He 
reads from the book at the Harvard 
Book Store, 1256 Mass Ave, 
Cambridge, at 6 p.m. It’s part of the 
Harvard Book Stores Fall Author 
Series. Call 338-1938. 
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THEATER. With Christopher 
Durang Explains It All to You, the 
Obie Award-winning author of Sister 
Mary Ignatius Explains It All for You 
and The Marriage of Bette and Boo 
sets his critics straight. The dramatic 
reading/lecture is at Southeastern 
Massachusetts University, the Visual 
and Performing Arts Building, North 
Dartmouth. It’s free and starts at 8 
p.m. Call (508) 993-0772. 

The Bard at a Newbury Street 
boutique? Seven actresses 
improvising scenes from The 
Merchant of Venice, The Taming of 
the Shrew, The Comedy of Errors, 
and As You Like It? That's what 
happens in The Merchant of 
Newbury, or The Women’s Tale, a 
feminist rewrite that’s supposed to 
make a statement on how men and 
women perceive each other. It’s 
presented by the Theatre at Old 
South, Old South Church, Mary 
Norton Hall, 645 Boylston Street, 
Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tickets 
are $5. Call 536-1970. 

MUSIC. Midweek jazz check: Jon 
Faddis, whose new LP, /nto the 
Faddisphere, announces his intention 
to step out of mentor Dizzy 
Gillespie's shadow, with a quartet at 
Nightstage (823 Main Street, 
Cambridge; call 497-8200), tonight 
only; Ricky Ford, Boston’s own boss 
tenor, with a blue-ribbon trio of 
bassist Lonnie Plaxico and drummer 
Winard Harper, at Cantares (15 
Springfield Street, Cambridge; call 
547-6300) through tomorrow night; 
Tony Williams, whose dynamic 
quintet (including Wallace Rooney, 
Bill Pierce, and Mulgrew Miller) get 
better and better the more they play 
together, at the Regattabar (in the 
Charles Hotel, Harvard Square; call 
876-7777) through Saturday night. 

Stevie Ray Vaughan cut his teeth 
playing “Jeff's Boogie.” Jeff Beck calls 
Vaughan “one of the finest exponents 
of blues guitar; you can’t emulate 
him.” Tonight they're sharing the 
guitar double bill of the year at the 
Worcester Centrum, where both fret 
flyers will play full sets with their 
own bands and also play together. It’s 
Beck’s first US tour in nine years, and 
his new LP Jeff Beck's Guitar Shop is 
his best work in at least that long. 
Vaughan, who's become the guitar 
hero of the ’80s, is touring behind his 
recent In Step, which offers his most 
dynamic songwriting and playing, 
including the beautiful instrumental 
“Riviera Paradise,” an eight-minute 
excursion through the soulful side of 
jazz and blues. Showtime is 7:30 p.m. 
Call 931-2000 


| 


‘Oscar Remembered as the rascally 


Hollywood filmmakers to showing 
how the West was really won. Based 
on the Robert Rogers novel, this tale 
of a band of Colonial explorers, the 
Queen’s Rangers, searching for the 
water route to the Pacific 

pioneering as brutal, filthy, 
terrifying, and morally ambiguous — - 
a tortuous adventure torn by 
atrocities on the part of both Indians 
and frontiersmen. What.better man 
to have in charge of such an 
expedition than the unflappable 
Spencer Tracy? Robert Young and 
Walter Brennan tag along as raw 
recruits. At the Wellesley Free 
Library, 530 Washington Street. Call 
235-1610. 

MUSIC. The veena is the dominant 
plucked string instrument of 
southern India, the predecessor of 
the sitar. And Muthulakshmi 
Ranganathan is one of its leading 
players. She gives a free. concert at 
noon today in the MIT Chapel, at the 
corner of Massachusetts Avenue and 
Amherst Street in Cambridge. For 
information call 253-2906. 

In the early ‘80s, Alfonso 
Vilallonga was a pop star in his 
native Spain. Then the hits stopped 
coming, and Vilallonga came to 
Berklee to study. He met violinist 
Judith Gerratt in Boston in 1985, and 
they began the Cabaret Rose band. 
Today Alfonso Vilallonga and the 
Cabaret Rose perform in the old 
European cabaret tradition, offering 
the songs of Charles Aznavour, Edith 
Piaf, Jacques Brel, Cole Porter, and 
Kurt Weill, as well as Vilallonga’s 
own compositions. They're currently 
making an extended stay at the 
Theatre Lobby, 216 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Curtain time tonight is 9:30. 
Tickets are $8 and $10. Call 227-9872. 
THEATER. james Beaman stars in 


Lord Alfred Douglas, whose steamy 
relationship with Oscar Wilde 
brought about the playwright’s trial 
and incarceration. Maxim: 
Mazumdar’s one-man show is 
presented by the Acting Place at the 








Massachusetts College of Art, Tower | 
Auditorium, 621 Huntington 
Avenue, Boston. Curtain is at 8 p.m., | 
and tickets are $10. Tonight's 
performance benefits the AIDS 
Action Committee. Call 426-6923 


RIDAY 





MUSIC. New Orleans hasn't been 
looming quite so large in the profile 
of singer/pianist Harry Connick Jr. 
since he cut the soundtrack fgr the 
film When Harry Met Sally ... Now 
there is a heavier dose of Sinatra in 
Connick’s vocals, and a heavier 
touch of MOR in his surrounding 
arrangements. From such fine tuning 
do promising jazz musicians turn 
into pop phenomena. Which is why 
Connick, plus a 30-piece band 
conducted by Marc Shaimin, are 
launching a “When Harry Met... 
Harry Met Sally” tour. Berklee 
Performance Center is their first stop, 
tonight only, with a second show at 
10 p.m. already added to the original 
7:30 date. Tickets are $19 to $22 
Berklee is at the corner of Boylston 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston. Call 931-2000. 

A good night for blues, local and 
national. At the Channel, 25 Necco 
Street, Boston, John Lee Hooker, 
Buddy Guy, and Roomful of Blues 
share the stage. Call 451-1905. And at 
Harpers Ferry, 158 Brighton Avenue, 
Allston, it's Rhode Island’s Sugar 
Ray & the Blue Tones. Call 254-9743 
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FILM. In Northwest Passage (1940), 





(Bob Blumenthal, Carolyn Clay, 
Ted Drozdowski, Peter Keough, and 
Charles Taylor helped out this 





week.) 


SATURDAY: Kip Hanrahan, one of America’s most gifted composers, combines 
autobiography, literature, sexual politics, Afro-Latin music, and jazz into 
steamy aural portraits. Tonight his new and most ambitious work, Look, the 
moon ... debuts at the Strand Theatre, in Dorchester. Dark and romantic, the 
piece spins its tale with vocalists (the leads are Diahnne Abbott and Fernando 
Saunders), projections, and a 13-piece band that also features drummer Marvin 
“Smitty” Smith and keyboard player Don Pullen. Although the text and score 
are Hanrahan’s, there's additional music by Astor Piazzolla and additional 
writing from Ishmael Reed and G. Cabrera Infante. The event's also a scoop for 
its producer, the Jazz Coalition, which is debuting Look, the moon... six days 
before its New Music America festival presentation. The work is presented by 
the Strand Theatre and the ICA. Cali 282-8000. 
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SATURDAY: A Dry White 
Season might be an appropriate 
title for all the films released so 

far about South Africa: they have 
all been perfunctory exercises in 
outrage from the white point of 
view. Not so with Mapantsula 
(1988), a film made underground 
in that tormented country and 
subsequently banned by its 
government. The story of a thug 
named Panic whdis drawn 
inexorably toward political 
consciousness, it matches its 
thematic bluntness with a 
structural subtlety that re-creates 
the hero’s unfolding awareness 
and fate. A kind of anti-apartheid 
The Harder They Come (1973), 
Mapantsula is bleak, enlightening, 
and ultimately triumphant. At the 
BF/VF. Call 536-1540. 
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SATURDAY: The planet is a 
lively, luminous beast in the 
Bread and Puppet’s production of 
The Insurrection Oratorio: 
Uprising of the Beast. But lurking 
in the wings is a tyrant who hopes 
to vanquish the beast’s spirit by 
exposing its secrets and using 
them against it. This one-hour 
protest piece involves nearly 100 
_participants, as well as puppets of 
various sizes, masks, cardboard 
cutouts, and music. It’s presented 
tonight and tomorrow night by 
the Pro-Arts Consortium and the 
Massachusetts College of Art’s 
Visiting Arts Program, at Mass 
Art’s gymnasium. Call 241-9664. 


JOHN BELL/BREAD AND PUPPET THEATER 




















FUTURE 
PERFECT 


The Longy School of Music kicks off its Celebrated 
Artists Series, on November 30, with the great 
pianist Mieczyslaw Horszowski, who at 97 is still 
performing and recording. Held at the Edward 
Pickman Concert Hall, in Cambridge, Horszowski’s 
concert will include works by Bach, Schumann, 
Chopin, and Beethoven. Subcription tickets for the 
series (which also includes flutist Eugenia 
Zukerman, in February, soprano Lucy Shelton, in 
March, and violinist Donald Weilerstein, in April) 
are $42. Single tickets for Horszowski will available 
on November 15. Call 876-0956. 





McGUIRE/WARNER BROS. 
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MARTHA rater ILBUR THEATRE 


Athol Fugard’s Boesman and Lena is the potent, timely 
drama of two homeless South Africans caught in the 
crossfire of apartheid, constantly on the move from one 
flimsy lean-to to another. Lena and Boesman are 
immensely cruel to each other, and their relationship 
seems a microcosm of apartheid itself, with its dueling 
forces of power and submission. But underneath the 
blackness and humiliation shine their tenacity and the 
hope of someday finding a permanent home. The play 
will be at the Huntington Theatre from November 29 to 
December 24. Call 266-3913, (In photo: Athol Fugard.) 
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In 1987, Emmylou Harris, Dolly Parton, and Linda 
Ronstadt made an LP, called Trio, that once and for all 
settled the issue of who is the real sweetheart of the 
rodeo. From her early collaborations with Gram Parsons 
through her work with the Hot Band and in her current 
recordings, Harris’s angelic vocals have harked back to 
her Alabama roots even as her selection of material (her. 
own songs, mountain standards, tunes by newcomers, 
pop classics) and knack for surrounding herself with 
outstanding players have nudged country music in new- 
yet-comfortable directions. Harris will perform at 
Berklee on November 11. Call 641-1010. 
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NEXT WEEKEND 


Pat Paulsen 





represent all the people who don’t vote,” he says. “I figure that in the last election I 
got a majority.” Paulsen will be rounding up the non-votes of the local college crowd 
during next week's shows at Catch a Rising Star, in Harvard Square. 

Paulsen's slogan is “Pat Who? in 92,” and his campaign committee is the National 
Organization of the Citizens Revolt Against Pat's Political Opponents (you can figure out the 
acronym). His position papers offer such clear-eyed ideas as “Sick people should have 
medical care” and “We need to stop crime.” Paulsen says with amazement, “I was listening 
toa politician on TV who was supposed to be serious, and he sounded just like me! Someone 
asked him a question about the deficit and he just said, ‘We shouldn't have a deficit.’ ” 
Paulsen also has the ability to take a strong political position and negate it, in a single 
sentence. Of Manuel Noriega, he says, “We should go in and get him out of there, but we 
don’t have the right to interfere with their politics.” On campaign tactics, he claims, “I did not 
indulge in name calling in the last election, unlikemy sleazebag, scumbucket opponents.” 

Paulsen did his most serious campaigning in 1972, when he collected the 1000 signatures 
needed to qualify for the ballot in the New Hampshire Republican primary (“They have that 
requirement to keep out the nuts.”) His remarks during that campaign included the visionary 
observation that “In America, any boy can grow up to be president. Or, if he never grows up, 
vice-president.” But nothing Paulsen said was as silly as the reactions to his campaign. One 
day the New York Times reported that the state of Wisconsin refused to put Paulsen on its 
primary ballot because he wasn’t a serious candidate. The next day, the FCC ruled that 
Paulsen wasa serious candidate and couldn't appear on TV unless other candidates were 
given equal time. After NBC broadcast the film Where Were You When the Lights Went Out? 
and a sharp-eyed viewer spotted Paulsen in a 20-second role as a streetcar conductor, two 
minor candidates for the Republican nomination were granted 20 seconds each on the 
network during prime time (inexplicably, the FCC did not require them to appear in 
conductors’ uniforms). Paulsen appealed to the FCC but wasn’t surprised when he lost. 
“When you sue the federal government and you're in their court, who's going to win?” 

Next time he plans to be a full-time presidential candidate. “I'm getting out of comedy in 
about a year,” he says. “I will only accept campaign contributions, none under $10.” 

Pat Paulsen appears at Catch a Rising Star November 7 through 11. Call = 

- van 


a erennial presidential candidate Pat Paulsen is already planning his 1992 campaign. “1 


A serious candidate at last? 
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ART 


Antiquarian 
Book Fair 


overs of literature are the 
L ones who wouldn't dream of 

going anywhere without 
their precious dog-eared and grease- 
stained paperback copy of a favorite 
Beat poet or the latest 
poststructuralist criticism. That's a far 
cry, you might think, from the 
reverence with which first-edition 
volumes are treated: the musty, gold- 
embossed tomes that lie on the shelf, 
waiting for someone to open them — 
or take them to a book sale. At the 
Boston International Antiquarian 
Book Fair, user-friendly volumes mix 
with obscure works. Think of it as a 
mongo, and classy, used bookstore. 

The fair, now in its 13th year, is 
certainly a grand event for 
antiquarian booksellers from the 
United States, Canada, England, and 
Germany. This go ‘round, 137 dealers 
will offer books that span the 
spectrum from a limited-edition 
Ulysses to a collection of Beatles 
memorabilia. In between are other 
rare and old literary works, like a first 
edition of Steinbeck’s Grapes of 

Wrath; a first edition of Jonathan 
Swift's Rapsody, from 1733, ina 
“sumptuous modern exhibition 
binding”; a first edition, with a rare 
dust jacket, of The Red Badge of 
Courage, by Stephen Crane; and rare 
editions of Faulkner and George 
Eliot. 

Some other books that'll be on sale 
are not just old and unusual but also 
come with neat things like signatures 
and annotations. There’s Houdini’s 
Joke Book, which boasts 110 
handwritten pages written in 1902 for 
the magician’s vaudeville act; 
sermons and pamphlets by Martin 
Luther; Dylan Thomas's copy of T.S. 
Eliot's Poems signed by Thomas. And 
these are just the really famous 
books. We assume there's plenty 
more for the specialist, like books on 
birds of Antarctica or Yoruban 
cuisine. If you're looking for first- 
edition Dickens, however, we suggest 
you get there early. 

One-of-a-kind maps (including a 
New World version from 1513 — 
shouldn't this be in a museum?), 
miniature books, autographs, and 
letters make up the balance of the 
fair’s offerings. Some of the goods 
will go for serious prices — up to 
$50,000 — but the more casual 
shopper should find some less- 
expensive books or ephemera for 
closer to $5. 

The book fair, sponsored by the 
New England Chapter of the 
Antiquarian Booksellers Association 
of America, will donate part of its 
proceeds to the Boston Public Library. 
Tickets are $5 (or $10 for a three-day 
pass). The fair, which will take place 
from November 10 to 12 at the Park 
Plaza Castle, will be open on Friday 
from 5 p.m. to 9 p.m., on Saturday 
from noon to 8 p.m., and on Sunday 
from noon to 5 p.m. 

— Ketura Persellin 
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A case of identity 


- The Boston Jewish Film Festival asks the right questions 


by Bill Marx 


THE BOSTON JEWISH FILM FESTI- 
VAL. At the Museum of Fine Arts and 
the Copley Place, November 9 through 
ae 


° 


what it means'to be a Jew as long as 

they have been talking back to 
Jehovah, it’s not surprising that one of 
history’s longest-running debates has 
jumped from literary texts to the movies, 
where the question of identity is en- 
tangled in the ambiguities of celluloid. If 
there’s a thin thread connecting the films 
in the Boston Jewish Film Festival, it’s 
their varyingly successful attempts to 
reinterpret Jewish tradition in the light of 
modern traumas ranging from death 
camps to assimilation, of questioning 
Jewishness in the context of the Holo- 
caust, the Diaspora, and Israel. 

Of course, there’s no answer to the 
question “What is a Jew?”, and that’s 
what keeps these films from being 
parochial — many groups around the 
world are struggling with their identity. 
Each cultural setting ensures that the 
quest remains idiosyncratic and fresh; in 
many ways these films are less about 
being Jewish than becoming Jewish. 

Dealing trenchantly with Jewish issues 
is what the festival, which is presenting 
films from around the world (all but one 
a Boston premiere), promises. Un- 
fortunately, serious concerns don’t 
guarantee artistic accomplishment. It’s 
disappointing how often independent 
filmmakers, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, cover well-meaning fables about 
growing up Jewish with a Hollywood 
patina. 

Of the films I screened, only the 
documentaries of Amos Gitai offered 
some gritty and discomforting moments 
of insight; the fiction films floundered in 
feverish sentimentality or pop super- 
ficiality. Two movies that I didn’t have a 
chance to see, Axel Corti’s celebrated 
trilogy Where To and Back and Jerry 
Schatzberg’s Reunion (screenplay by 
Harold Pinter), which is receiving its 
American premiere at the festival, may 
redress the balance. But most of the 
entries are the kind you could bring 
home to a Jewish mother, Serious and 
presentable, but not really worth dating. 

Jewish films often take on the Holo- 
caust, and you don’t have to be George 
Steiner to wonder about the incom- 
patibility of art and the death camps. Or 
to be tempted to call a halt to what seems 
to be a growing industry of mediocrity. 
After the highs of Shoah and the lows of 
several mini-series, a film has to offer 
something new, either formally or 
thematically, to dig the subject out of the 
morass of clichés piled on top of it. Alas, 
one of the festival’s contributions to the 
genre, Poor Butterfly, is chic ‘40s soap 
opera, complete with a Jewish version of 
Joan Crawford suffering for her sins, and 
the Chosen People. 

Set in Argentina right after World War 
II, this old-fashioned weepie focuses on a 
glamorous and assimilated radio person- 
ality who accepts her Jewishness after 
her father, a courageous anti-fascist 
journalist, dies under mysterious circum- 
stances. By the film’s climax, the certain- 
ty of her awakening and martyrdom has 
become pure camp. After receiving a 
letter from her dad documenting the 
arrival of Nazi war criminals, she calls a 
friend with the news (sinister maids and 
government phone-tappers listen in) and 
goes to see her surgeon husband, who's 
just found out he'll never operate again. 
Then our heroine does what any of us 
would do if we were surrounded by 
death squads and knew Hitler's right- 
hand men were in town — she goes off to 
work. 

Also drawing on the Holocaust, but 
touching on the bitter experiences of 
European Jews settling in Israel during 
the ‘50s, The Summer of Aviya stars 
accomplished Israeli actress Gila 
Almagor. Her autobiographical bestseller 
and stage play is the basis for the movie, 
which won a Silver Bear in this year’s 
Berlin Film Festival. And she’s re- 
markably restrained as a mentally dis- 
turbed woman trying to raise her daugh- 
ter in the midst of poverty and hostility. 
Her village outcast, a laundress whose 
tortured but resolute soul, scarred from 


& ince Jews have been arguing about 








One of the most anticipated festival films (it didn’t preview) is Reunion, 
which deals with the meeting, after 55 years, of two friends parted by 
Nazism. Harold Pinter wrote the screenplay, from the book by Fred Uhlman; 
Jerry Schatzberg directed. Jason Robards (in photo) stars. : 
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The Boston Jewish Film Festival line-up 


Here’s what's showing at the Boston Jewish Film Festival, at the MFA and the Copley 
Place. 

Thursday, November 9: The Summer of Aviya at 7:30 p.m. (MFA) 

Saturday, November 11: Where To and Back, part one, at 7 p.m. Bachelor Girl at 
9 p.m. (MFA) 

Sunday, November 12: Children’s Film Program at 11 a.m. “Ethnic Stereotypes 
in Film,” a panel discussion, at 1 p.m. Uncle Moses at 3 p.m. Pillar of Sait at 6 p.m. 
Weapons of the Spirit at 8 p.m. (MFA) 

Monday, November 13: Where To and Back, part two, at 6:15 p.m. Poor Butterfly 
at 8:30 p.m. (Copley Place) 

Tuesday, November 14: House and In Search of Identity at 6:15 p.m. Because of 
That War at 8:30 p.m. (Copley Place) 

Wednesday, November 15: Zoll Zeyn (‘Let It Be’) at 3 p.m. Shoot and Cry and A 
State of Danger at 6 p.m. Where To and Back, part three, at 8:30 p.m. (MFA) 

Thursday, November 16: Loulse the Rebel at 2:30 p.m. The imported Bridegroom 
at 5 p.m. East and West, with live klezmer accompaniment, and Jewish Life in Vilna 
at 7 p.m. Reunion at 8:30 p.m, (MFA) 











fighting the Nazis, is a reminder and a 
rebuke to those who want to put the War 
behind them. 

This character, besieged from within 
and without, is more gripping than the 
movie's:ostensible subject, her daughter 
Aviya. Although the young girl deals 
with the social ostracism, artistic yearn- 
ing, betrayal, and the fantasy that one of 
their neighbors is her father, her child- 
hood trials and tribulations are familiar 
adolescent melodrama. All the female 
bonding displaces the graver challenge 
her mother poses+o an increasingly staid 
and materialistic Israeli society. 

The paradoxes of Jewish identity are 
more fully explored in some of the 
shorter films, such as Haim Shiran’s 
Pillar of Salt, which is based on the 
autobiography of a writer who escaped 
from Tunis’s Jewish ghetto. This nicely 
textured movie has some of the emo- 
tional distance The Summer of Aviya 
lacks, particularly in the way the boy’s 
angry perception of his family’s con- 
tradictions results in his isolation as well 
as his independence. By excelling at 
school, he’s no longer a poor Jew; yet he’s 
not comfortable at the price — perpetual 
outsiderdom — he pays for his success. 

Assimilation, this time without pain, 
figures in Bachelor Girl, a silly comedy 
about a wise-cracking Jewish girl and a 
yuppie swinger that’s an Australian 
version of Crossing Delancey. As in the 
cuddly film, we get the lament for red- 
blooded: males, the ce of cute 
Jewish relatives handing out nice Jewish 
boys, a sit-com veneer, and an insuf- 
ferably smug female protagonist (a soap- 
opera writer who yearns to be a play- 
wright) who gives up on a guy because 
he doesn’t want to “change the world.” 
Apparently, the ‘60s have been hiding 
Down Under for the past 20 years. 

The Diaspora is partly taken care of by 
the world premiere of a newly restored 
print (by Brandeis University) of Uncle 
Moses, an early talkie (1932) starring the 
legendary Yiddish actor Maurice 
Schwartz. Adapted from the stage play 


Film 


by Sholem Asch, the film is a show-bizzy 
version of the rise and fall of the Lower 








_ East Side. Most of the antiquated action 


revolves around a garment shop con- 
trolled by the benevolent despot Uncle 
Moses, who works his tailors 14 hours a 
day but occasionally gives them a few 
extra bucks out of compassion (and to 
forestall a union). 

As a picture of life in the American 
ghetto at the turn of the century, the film 
has some historical interest (though 
someone who saw the film when it first 
came out told me nobody took it 
seriously). But unless you idolize My 
Yiddishe Mama, the line-up of revol- 
utionaries, shnorers, shmendricks, and 
luftmentshes becomes as tiresome as the 
creaky plot, which has “Unky” Moses 
stealing a nice girl from her commie boy 
friend. Only the characters’ wonderful 
verbal energy — a loopy hodgepodge of 
Yiddish ard English — redeems the 
schmaltz. As for Schwartz's performance 
as the pitiable Uncle Moses, Brandeis has 
rescued a prime slice of aged kosher ham 
from oblivion. 

None of the festival’s features ex- 
amines the Palestinian problem (which is 
quite an omission); the controversial- 
issue comes up only in a couple of fine 
documentaries, House and Shoot. and 
Cry, and one clinker, In Search of 
Identity. Shoot and Cry centers on a 
debate between an Israeli conscript and a 
Palestinian short-order cook: their 
stalemated conversation goes over fa- 
miliar political ground, but the pair's 
mutual incomprehension slowly be- 
comes as touching as it is frightening. 

Amos Gitai’s In Search of Identity is an 
irritating parade of American talking 
heads wheezing on and on about Jew- 
ishness and the Middle East. Despite a 
similar sluggishness, the director's House 
leaves a much stronger impression: its 
melancholic tale of the successive owners 
of a home in the West Bank was censored 
by Israeli television because it shows the 
attachment Palestinians have for. the 
land. The film opens and closes with 
unforgettable images of workers in a 
quarry near Mount Hebron breaking up 
chunks of white stone that will be used to 
rebuild the house (they are forbidden for 
security reasons to use explosives). The 
barren, otherworldly landscape suggests 
that history has become absurdist drama, 
an endless endgame. 0 





















Michal Goldman's 


Ithough Jewish entrepreneurs 
A built and ran Hollywood for 
decades, they preferred manufac- 
turing American dreams to exploring 
Jewish realities. And today’s tinseltown, 
which has a sizable Jewish presence, still 
classifies Jewish life as a form of exotica. 
On the big screen, the Chosen People’s 
most visible representative is Woody 
Allen; and this Yiddish monopoly is a 
convincing argument for Jewish film 
festivals. Such cinematic gatherings have 
become successful all over the country in 
the past few years, and Michal Goldman, 
co-director ofthe rookie Boston Jewish 
Film Festival, says it’s because people are 
eager to see Jews do more than crack 
jokes or suffer. 
“Hollywood treats the Jew as an 


emblem — the Jew as stranger or as © 


victim,” Goldman points out. “Whereas 


one of the things that attracted me to . 


doing this film festival and making it 
international is that the work is very 
specific rather than emblematic. The 
impetus to making these films seems to 
be a specific one, to look at a specific 
phenomenon such as the life of a 10- 
year-old boy in the Jewish ghetto in 
Tunisia. We also tried to pick films that 
hadn't been seen in Boston before, films 
that addressed a range of subjects in 


Beyond Woody 


broader horizon 


different styles, from Bachelor Girl's pop 
pizazz to House's gritty realism. Many of 
the films are by and about women. And 
there’s a new wave of movies that 
address the effects of the Holocaust on 
the second generation, which is a dif- 


ferent way of refracting that experience.” - 


Although the films in the festival take 
up Jewish concerns, you don’t have to be 
Jewish to like them. Goldman bristles at 


the idea that her line-up is just for: 
minority tastes. “When I was making a . 


film about klezmer music, people would 
always ask me, what is Jewish music? 
And it turns out Jewish music is full of 
every kind of music — it isn’t just music 
used by Jews. In that way, a Jewish film 
has in it every kind of syntax and every 
kind of style and metaphor that’s used in 
every kind of filmmaking. You can’t 
really say what a Jewish film is because 
you can’t say what a Jew is. It’s an 
unanswerable question. The range of 
what it means to be a Jew is very great, 
which is why it creates such an interest- 
ing body of films. In one way or another 
these films address Jewish experience 
over the past century, and in doing that 
they ‘explore our times in ways that go 
beyond the Jewish experience.” 

One of the areas of contemporary 
history that the festival doesn’t-explore, 
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Summer of Aviya: should it have focused on Aviya’s mother? 
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except in a few documentaries, is the 
Palestinian conflict. Goldman defends 
this exclusion, arguing that “feature films 


up to now either romanticize the’ 


Israeli/Palestinian issue or use it as a 
backdrop for intrigue and adventure. It’s 
as if the documentary aspect of the 
filmmaker’s eye, the part of him that 
looks at a situation with a mixture of 
familiarity and detachment, hadn’t de- 


veloped yet. That kind of balanced 
observation is only beginning to happen 
in Israel now around this issue. I thought 
for our audience it was more important to 
show documentaries that try to take a 
look at what is happening rather than use 
it as a foil for other questions. Our own 
notions of what is happening there are so 
stereotyped that I thought it was more 
important to educate.” O 





Trailers 
SHOCKER 


ike his creation Freddy Krueger, 
L director Wes Craven is ‘at his best 
when he’s on his worst behavior. 


‘When he’s twisting plots, audience ex- 


pectations, or the human anatomy, 
Craven has the diabolical aplomb of the 
master hack. But when he takes his stuff 


_ as seriously as do his most ardent 


advocates, his ironic edge melts into 
palaver. Although its slogan is “No more 
Mr. Nice Guy,” Craven’s Shocker sug- 
gests that the filmmaker might be just a 
big softie after all. 

The villain — knife-wielding, serial- 
killing hulk Horace Pinker — is nasty 
enough, but he just doesn’t have_Fred- 
dy’s style (his patter consists of “Fuck 
you”). He does, however, share a secret 
past with the teenage hero Jonathan 
Parker, and this gives the picture a nasty 
Oedipal twist. Parker’s dreams of Pink- 
er’s deeds help the policé track the big 
guy down, though not before the killer 
does in Parker's girlfriend. Pinker is 
given the chair, and in one of the oddest 
arguments against capital punishment on 
film (or anywhere else), the current 
transforms the creep into a spirit who 
passes from body to body, continuing his 
evil work. 

The idea is stolen from The Hidden 
(1987), and though the gags are less 
sinister, they are almost as funny. Merely 
laughable, however, is the ghost of 
Parker's girlfriend going mano a mano 
with Pinker in an ectoplasmic duel of 
Good and Evil. It’s a cross between 
Marvel Comics and Wagner. Still, the 
film's finale — a slapstick chase across 
the TV dial — is giddy enough to remind 
you how much this film betrays Craven's 
real talents. At the Cinema 57 and the 
Allston and in the suburbs. 

— Peter Keough 


ERIK THE VIKING 


ight from the start, Erik the Viking 
R goes so woefully wrong that 


sitting through it becomes an 


’ increasingly _ bewildering experience. 


Written and directed by Terry Jones 
(whose last film was the delightful 
surprise Personal Services), the film is a 
mixture of Monty Python historical 
lampoon, Time Bandits fantasy, and 
gloppy stretches about the young hero 
(Tim Robbins)’ who, appalled at the 
brutality of his people, journeys to find 
the mythical instrument that will lead 
them into a harmonious age. 

Robbins, who has been wonderful in 
Bull Durham and Miss Firecracker, has 
an appropriately befuddled look, but no 
material to show what a gifted clown he 
is, or how dashing he can be. Actors like 
Freddie Jones, Antony Sher, Eartha Kitt, 
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Mark Harmon, Maria Holvée: a triumph of good looks over 


talen 









and Tilly Vosburgh are stranded along 
with him. Ideas that should be funny — 
like casting Mickey Rooney as Erik’s 
grandfather — don’t pan out, and the 
brutality is merely ugly. Squeaky-voiced 
John Gordon Sinclair as a timid Viking, 
John Cleese as a polite torturer, and a 
mangy gag involving a Japanese slave 
ship master manage giggles. But for the 
most part, Erik the Viking makes you feel 
you're slogging through a journey as 
tedious as the one on screen. At the 
Charles and the Chestnut Hill and in the 
suburbs. ; 

— Charles Taylor 


WORTH WINNING 


laying a TV weatherman who bets 
P he can persuade three different 


women to become engaged to him 
in thrée months, Mark Harmon walks 
through this stinker with the grin of the 
truly vacuous. Granted, his character is 
supposed to be a cocksure ladies’ man, 
but what comes across is Harmon’s 
assurance (as well as the filmmakers’) 
that we'll find him charming. You don’t 
go to a dumb sex farce expecting it to be 
politically correct; yet Worth Winning 
goes beyond the bounds you'd allow the 
dumbest sex farces. Even Lesley Ann 
Warren, Andrea Martin, and Madeleine 
Stowe don’t help. The only funny thing 
is Harmon’s job: he’s not really a 
weatherman, he’s a weather reader. 
That’s meant to be a gag on the triumph 
of his vacant good looks over his talent. 
That Harmon is a movie star is a better 
one. At the Beacon Hill and the Chestnut 
Hill and in the suburbs. 
— Charles Taylor 


DEALERS 


n Dealers, Rebecca De Mornay and 
I Paul McGann play, respectively, 

American and British stock dealers 
— she cautious, he reckless — who 
become uneasy allies (and then lovers) 
attempting to erase the $100 million debt 
their company faces after the suicide of a 
co-worker. Director Colin Bucksey wants 
this to be a British Wall Street, but it lacks 
the jacked-up huffing and puffing that 
made Oliver Stone’s movie a camp 
classic. 

Not that it isn’t ridiculous. After the 
opening suicide, an executive in the firm 
mentions twice in five minutes that he 
has to call the deceased’s wife, then 
forgets about that as he gives a morale- 
boosting speech to the company’s work- 
ers, telling them, “No one can be more 
upset about this than me.” (The wife 
might have been, if he’d ever got around 
to telling her.) And there are pearls of 
wisdom like “This world is such a great 
place, it’s just shitters like you and me 
that make it what it is.” All done in the 
chicness of rock video and swanky 
commercials. At the Copley Place. 

— Charles Taylor 
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Arletty with Marcel Herrapd in Children of Paradise: she’s practically a work of art. 


Director of Paradise 
Heavenly films from Marcel Carné at the French Library 


by Steve Vineberg 


CELEBRATING MARCEL CARNE. At 
the French Library, November 3 
through December 17. 


arcel Carné is back in vogue. 
M The French director, who began 

making movies in 1936 and 
collaborated with the poet-screenwriter 
Jacques Prévert on his most famous ones, 
from 1937 through 1946, was sneered at 
as archaic by the New Wave filmmakers 
and never regained his status as long as 
his career was in progress. (He’s still 
alive, at 80, but he hasn’t released a film 
since 1976.) But last month he became 
one of half a dozen international artists 
awarded the new Preaemium Imperiale 
by the Japanese Art Association, and this 
month Boston’s French Library begins an 
eight-movie retrospective, in tandem 
with an exhibition of its newly acquired 
Carné collection of memorabilia. 

In this country, where Children of 
Paradise has always been an art-house 
favorite, it’s odd to think of Carné as 
someone who’s ever been considered 
second-rate. But of the directors from 


Carné: back in vogue 


France’s amazing pre-war era — Julien 
Duvivier, Marcel Pagnol, Jacques Feyder, 
and the others — perhaps only Renoir, 
who brought-filmmaking into the Paris 
streets, and René Clair, with his quirky, 
vaudevillean rhythms, were of much 
interest to the New Wave; the others 
came to stand for claustrophobic studio 
sets and declamatory acting by Comédie- 
Frangaise types with tear-stained 
vibratos. 

Actually, in the 1938 Port of Shadows 
(to be screened November 17-19) and the 
following year’s Daybreak (Le jour se 
léve, December 1-3), Carné and Prévert 
used the confines of the studio to create a 
genre as distinctive and stylized as the 
German Expressionists had in the 
previous decade — a poetic, fatalistic, 
heavily atmospheric brand of melodrama 
where the cynical, street-smart hero 
experiences a romantic epiphany: an 
affair with a beautiful woman, a moment 
of shelter from a corrupt world that’s 
doomed to collapse. And.the hero, in 
both these pictures, was the man with 
the fleshy, batted-around face, the 
Cagney pug nose, the heavy-lidded eyes 
that could convey both boyish sexual 
eagerness and knowing sadness: the 
peerless Jean Gabin. 

Carné worked with most of the best 
French film actors in his Prévert years. 
Besides Gabin, there were Michel Simon, 
the ebullient, devastatingly witty Jules 
Berry, the bony-faced Dostoyevskian 
Jean-Louis Barrault, Louis Jouvet, 
Francoise Rosay (her ’scenes with Albert 
Préjean are the only reason to watch 
Carné’s first feature, Jenny, which is 
shown November 3-5), Pierre Brasseur, 
the handsome young Jean-Pierre Au- 
mont — and especially Arletty, with her 
luminous world-weariness. She plays the 
jaded show girl who becomes Gabin’s 
casual lover in Daybreak, the prostitute 
in Hétel du nord (December 15), the 
androgynous devil’s emissary in the 
rather dreary parable Les visiteurs du soir 
(not included in the French Library's 
schedule). 

And, most famously, Garance in Chil- 
dren of Paradise (December 8-10), who 
rejects the too-demanding mime Baptiste 
(Barrault), travels around the world as 
the mistress of a rich man she cannot 


love, and rettirns to Paris to watch her 
former lover performing, night after 
night, as she sits, veiled, in a box seat. 
(She still adores him; he has never 
forgotten her; but time and the world 
have intervened, and it’s too late for 
them to recapture what they've lost.) 
Arletty, like Moreau or Signoret, is both a 
marvelous actress and a camera subject 
so extraordinary she’s practically a work 
of art. Her scenes with Gabin in Day- 
break and with Pierre Brasseur in Chil- 
dren of Paradise — as the egocentric 
actor Lemaitre, who's astonished to find 
he’s capable of loving Garance deeply 
enough to feel jealous of Baptiste — are 
among the most memorable in French 
cinema. 

The Carné-Prévert films, with their 
heady, glamorousSmix of high romantic 
gesture and philosophy, influenced 
Casablanca (where Bogart played the 
Gabin role and Ingrid Bergman stood in 
for; the Michéle Morgan of Port of 
Shadows or the Jacqueline Laurent of 
Daybreak) and film noir. But the Holly- 
wood versions junked them, reduced 
them to energetic pop. Prévert was a 
poet, and though the flourishes in 
Daybreak and Children of Paradise may 
be foolish, extravagant, absurd, the 
movies are no less worthy of serious 
attention than other examples of 20th- 
century romanticism, like F. Scott 
Fitzgerald's stories or Jerome Kern's 
music. In Daybreak (my own favorite), 
the foundry worker Frangois (Gabin), 
enamored of a woman who. works 
among hot-house flowers (Laurent), de- 
ludes himself that they can live untainted 
by the world; then he discovers she’s 
been seduced by a man who trains dogs 
and performs in music halls (Berry). 

Carné and Prévert use the characters’ 
milieux to define the worlds they can’t 
escape and to comment ironically on 
Francois’s dream of a perfect love; 
adopting the premise of naturalist art, 
they poeticize it, imbue it with the tragic 
grandeur of a Hugo or a Dumas. But 
there isn’t that much distance between 
Francois or the vain Lemaitre in the 
exquisite, operatic Children of Paradise 
and the existentialist heroes in the French 
fiction of the same era, who also define 
themselves by futile actions that resonate 


magnificently through the hollow uni- 
verse. 

The oddity in the Carné-Prévert canon 
is the 1937 Bizarre, Bizarre-(Dréle de 
drame, November 10-12), a loony com- 
edy that stars Barrault, Simon, Rosay, 
Jouvet, and Aumont as the lovestruck 
milkman so.in love with a young woman 
that he delivers cans of milk to her day 
and night. This comedy, with its cracked, 
Conan Doyle-ish British setting, is the 
closest French equivalent to the absurdist 
farces Paramount-was turning out in this 
country during the Depression with 
performers like the Marx Brothers, W.C. 
Fields, and Burns and Allen. 

Jouvet plays a minister who sermon- 
izes against the novels of a popular 
detective story writer, not realizing it’s a 
pseudonym for his own cousin, a retiring 
professor (Simon); Barrault (never better) 
plays the bike-riding murderer who 
claims these novels drove him to crime. 
Here’s a sample nutty detail: when the 
preacher comes to dinner, Simon's wife 


_(Rosay) hides in the kitchen so her guest 


won't know that she has no servants and 
had to prepare the meal by herself. 
Bizarre, Bizarre is one of the funniest 
movies ever made. You’d never guess 
that the man who invented the French 
poetic melodrama would “also make a 
droll, manic farce that’s the; equal of 
anything Preston Sturges ever turned 
out. O 
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Celebrating/Carné 


Here’s the line-up fof the “Celebrating 
Marcel Carné” festival at the French 
Library. All films are/screening at 8 p.m. 

Friday through Sunday, November 
3-5: Jenny, P 

Friday through’Sunday,; November 10-12: 
Drdéle de dramie (Bizarre, Bizarre”). 

Friday through Sunday, November 17-19: 
Le quai des brumes (“Port of 
Shadows”). 

Friday through Sunday, December 1-3: 
Le jour se léve (‘‘Daybreak”’). 

Friday through Sunday, December 8-10: 
Les enfants du paradis (“Children of 
Paradise’). 

‘Friday, December 15: H6tel du nord 
(“Hotel North”). Free. 

Saturday, December 16: Juliette ou la 
clef des songes (“Juliette or the Dream 
Book”). 

Sunday, December 17: Les tricheurs 
(“The Cheaters”). 
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~ Mary McC arthy 


1912-1989 


by Charles Taylor 


ary McCarthy, who died of 
M cancer last week at the age of 

77, possessed one of the sharp- 
est, fleetest critical minds ever to grace 
American letters. It may be her fiction — 
particularly 1963’s The Group — for 
which she is best known, but it is her 
non-fiction — gutsy, witty, piercingly 
intelligent — for which she is most likely 
to be remembered. The constant direct- 
ness of McCarthy’s voice, her willingness 
to say what she felt needed to be said, is 
one of literature’s real examples of 
intellectual courage, and reading her one 
of its real experiences of intellectual 
exhilaration. 


The charges leveled at McCarthy by 


her detractors, that her writing was cold, 
clever, distant, unfeeling (and what 
distinctive, individual critical. voice has 
not been accused of the same things?), 
misses the almost helpless candor at the 


heart of her work. True, one of her story - 


collections was called Cast a Cold Eye, 
and McCarthy’s essays and criticism are 
marked by a cool assessment of the 
evidence at hand. But as with the best 
criticism, and. McCarthy's is among the 
finest, what emerges is also an un- 


Books _ 








conscious portrait of the writer, a writer 
who reveals herself to be fervent about 
getting to the essence of her subject, and 
passionate in her disdain for phoniness 
or pretension. Reading her, you feel she 
had no choice but to call things as she 
saw them. McCarthy gives the lie to 
those who would reduce criticism to an 
impartial science purged of the person- 
ality that makes it breathe. 

The confident articulateness of 
McCarthy’s writing, the quality that 
makes you think you've never come 

‘across anybody with more backbone, is 
all the more amazing when you consider 
the childhood she describes in the great 
Memories of a Catholic Girlhood. Or- 
phaned at six when her parents died in 
the great flu epidemic, McCarthy and her 
two brothers went to live with an aunt 
and uncle, where they were regularly 
beaten, shabbily clothed, and meagerly 
fed. She was not exaggerating when she 
called this Dickensian; it's the type of 
upbringing that could make anyone an 
emotional wreck. McCarthy not only 
survived but, when it came time to write 
about it, declined to ask for pity 

It must have taken equal strength to be 
a confident, unapologetically smart, 


politically and sexually straightforward 


She had no choice but to call things as she saw them. 


woman writer in the ‘30s, ‘40s, and ‘50s. 
But just as she refused to become 
flustered over ideas she found 
meretricious, so she refused to let other 

$ ideas of what a woman should 
be make her feel inferior. Playing the 
victim was alien to McCarthy. A friend of 
mine who saw her talk at Stanford in 
1985 remembers hearing a woman in the 


audience ask McCarthy why she never. 


supported the woman's movement. 
McCarthy answered that she couldn't 
support any movement that began with 
self-pity; this response upset the woman, 
but what could she say? Who would dare 
to: tell Mary McCarthy that she was not 
her own woman? 

_McCarthy’s finest moments come 


“precisely when she clears away the 
cobwebs of ideology, sentimentality, and 


cant, ‘They can be found in pieces as 


disparate as her attack on John Hersey’s | 


Hiroshima (“The interviews with the 


survivors are an insipid falsification of | 


the truth of atomic warfare. To have done 
the atomic bomb justice, Mr. Hersey 
would have had to interview the dead.”’); 
her defense of her friend Hannah 
Arendt’s Eichmann in Jerusalem (exactly 
the type of essay you wish somebody 
would address to the current controversy 
over Paul Fussell’s superb Wartime); her 
analysis of Watergate as a vindication of 
the democratic system in the unfairly 
neglected The Mask of State; and her 
recounting of her plan to gather a group 
of prominent “witnesses” to journey to 
Hanoi and live under Nixon's - carpet 
bombing in The Seventeenth : 
McCarthy was never able to follow 
through on that plan (and she later 
admitted it would have been useless 
unless she'd been killed), but her willing- 
ness to go through with a plan of action 
that could have resulted in her death is 
the best example of why her courage is so 
palpable in her writing: because it existed 


Off the page. 


It was a courage that extended even to 
the question of what waited beyond 
death, and I doubt I’m the only one who 
thought of these lines from Memories of 
a Catholic Girlhood when | heard she 
was dead: “I prefer not to play it safe, and 
I shall never send for a priest or recite an 
Act of Contrition in my last moments. I 
do not mind if I lose my soul for all 
eternity. If the kind of God exists Who 
would damn me for not working out a 
deal with Him, then that is unfortunate. I 
should not care to spend eternity in the 
company of such a person.” McCarthy 
was a writer who found more faith in the 
clarity of reason than comfort in the 
cloudiness of hope. * a) 








What's in an isohumulone? 








Words made flesh 


Why reviewing can be a critical mess 


by Jeffrey Gantz 


entle readers, those of you who 
G ruse “Critical Mass” regularly 
now it spent most of the sum- 
mer at the opera and the ballet and 
mulling over Euripides and Shakespeare 
— highbrow stuff. And thirsty work. So 
this “Critical Mass” is going to stop off at 
a local brewery and let you wet your 
whistle while we try to figure out why 
reading the critics in your favorite 
newspapers (including this one) so often 
seems an exercise in frustration. 

The brewery is Jim Koch's Boston Beer 
Company, which was visited a while ago 
by the Phoenix’s Savor magazine. One 
thing Jim explained was why he buys 
imported hops instead of using the 
American variety: because a missing 
isohumulone molecule in those imported 
hops gives Samuel Adams a distinctive 
taste. As he pointed out, “Your tongue 
picks that up with no trouble.” 

That last sentence is the one that 
caught my attention. National beer com- 
panies spend millions to tell us why 
Coors is the right beer now, or why 
weekends were made for Michelob. We 
spend. millions to see whether they’re 
right. Our taste buds can tell the 
difference between Budweiser and 
Samuel Adams with no trouble; but 
when we try to talk about the experi- 
ence, we're stuck with “isohumulone.” 
So just how sensitive are the words we 
use? 

Finish your beer and think about other 
tastes for a second. Think about cin- 
namon. If you met someone who had 
never tried cinnamon, how would you 
describe it? What words would you use? 
How is it different from cardamom, or 
coriander? What does an almond taste 
like? How is it different from a peanut, or 
a pistachio? Suppose ALF showed up in 
your living room and you offered him tea. 
or coffee and he asked, “What's the 
difference?” What would you say? 

It’s not that you can’t tell a pistachio 
from a peanut. Even blindfolded, you’d 
know every time. But if you’re at home 
right now, try going into your kitchen 
and having a bit of something — a nut, a 
cracker, a carrot or stalk of celery, 
whatever. Now write down what the 
thing tastes like. Not easy, is it? 

We taste better than we can talk about 
it. We also see and hear better. Think 
about your friends’ voices for a second. If 
you hear a friend talking in another 
room, you know who it is. But how do 
you know? Could you find words to 
describe that voice? Some words, sure: 
maybe gravelly, or twangy, or creamy. 
But could you really pin it down? 

That's the sort of problem critics have. 


Singing voices, for example, are just as 
distinctive as speaking voices. If you 
turned on the radio and hit the middle of 
a song, you'd recognize Frank Sinatra, or 


. Bono, or Grace Slick after a few seconds. 


But who among critics tells you what 
makes Frank’s voice different from 
everyone else’s? Who characterizes the 
Doors’ distinctive rhythms and harm- 
onies? Or the Stones’? 

Practically every other kind of artistic 
endeavor raises the same questions. 
Classical-music critics can talk about 
textures and tempos and colors until 
they’re blue in the face, but phrasing is 
where differences are generally at: “If it 
ain’t got that swing, it don’t mean a 
thing” isn’t just for jazz. Any note can be 
“bent” — held back, or pushed forward. 
The result is as personal as the nuances 
of human speech. And as ineffable. 
Classical-music critics haven't figured 
out a way to talk about it. 

Then there are the nuances of the 
movement of the human body. Why do 
you think dance criticism is so difficult? 
How many different ways can the body 
move? How many different movements 
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mass 











are there in an evening by Mark Morris 
or Beth Soll? One reason dancers dance is 
to express ideas and feelings that go 
beyond words. And one reason many 
choreographers sound inarticulate is that 
those ideas and feelings never pass 
through a verbal stage. They're trans- 
lated directly into body movement. 

Of course, bodies don’t move just in 
dance concerts. They move in rock 
arenas, on theater stages, on movie and 
television screens. Body movement can 
be the difference between a star and a 
nonentity, between a good actor and a 
bad one. What makes Mick Jagger sexy? 
Or Madonna? Or Michael Jackson? How 
does Cary Grant or a Jimmy Stewart look 
so natural up there? 

Arts criticism is the art of translating an 
experience into words. It’s not enough 
for us critics to say, even in an elaborate 
and sophisticated way, that a _per- 
formance is good or bad. It’s not enough 
to claim that a tempo is too slow, that a 
dancer is awkward, that an actor isn’t 
believable. We have to be able to say 
how and why. If the words aren't there, 
we need to find them. That’s what 
criticism is all about. 0 
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The chorus in Night Journey: leading us through the abyss 


Flesh 
made 
spirit 
Martha Graham’s 
acrobats of God 


by Thea Singer 


? 
he distillation of an emotion, to 
] the point where it emerges in a 
pure, virtually liquid form, shapes 
Martha Graham’s aesthetic. Such was the 
metamorphosis that took place last 
weekend at the Bank of Boston’s Celebri- 
ty Series’s presentation of the Martha 
Graham Dance Company. 

The concert, which included Graham 
creations from 1937 to 1989, was more 
than an homage to the grande dame of 
modern dance, the woman who for more 
than six decades has been intent on 
making “the primaries of existence ... 
manifest,” who, according to the New 
York Times’ Nan Robertson, “once 
looked at a Kandinsky slash of red paint 
against bltie and said, ‘I will dance like 
that.’”” It was also a chance to bear 
witness to acts of light — and dark — the 
likes of which may never arise again, 
even from within Graham herself. 

As viscerally compelling as all seven 
pieces on the program were (how, for 
example, can you not feel a catch in your 
gut when a Graham contraction releases 
to a tremor, or when two legs draw 
together in what she calls “the passion of 
the thighs’’?), they varied in their success. 
Plain of Prayer (1968) is lightweight 
enough to evaporate from your mind’s 
eye once you leave the theater (a 
surprising revelation, given the Graham 
technique’s earthy genesis). And the 
newly redone American Document (the 
original of which premiered in 1938) 
seems a stone soup of a dance, a kettle 
full of multitudinous artifacts of 
Americana bound together, and domi- 
nated by, a tumult of booming words. 
Most often such pieces fall below the 
level of genius by seeming dated — as if 
you were viewing ghosts of Graham 
past. 

Deep Song (1937), however, will live 
forever. In Terese Capucilli’s hands, or 
more precisely her body, the solo re- 
sonates with an urgency that leaves you, 
if not in tears, then at least gasping for air 
along with its progenitor. Reconstructed 
last year, the dance was inspired by the 
suffering brought on by the Spanish Civil 
War, but it cries out of universal loss 
and torment. It brought to mind the 
Czech litost, a word, Milan Kundera 









































Embattled Garden: making “the primaries of existence . . . manifest” 


reports, that “designates a feeling as 
infinite as an open accordion, a feeling 
that is the synthesis of many others: grief, 
sympathy, remorse, and _ indefinable 
longing. The first syllable, which is long 
and stressed, sounds like the wail of an 
abandoned dog.” 

Initially seated on a white bench, 
Capucilli presses deep hollows in the air 
with her pelvis and upper torso, stretches 
her clasped hands forward as if in 
supplication. She rolls like a whirligig on 
the floor, collapses on the bench, tilts it 
upward, and sits atop its leg, hugging its 
interior like a child huddled in a corner. 
In the dance’s final moments, her body 
appears overwhelmed by deep, 
prolonged sobs, her back wrenching up, 
then sliding along the bench’s smooth 
surface. It must be akin to how a deaf 
person hears a moan, 

Least satisfying was the newest dance, 
the remake of American Document. 
Renegade in its original version because 
it merged movement with speech, the 
American Document of 1938 had. a 
minstrel-show structure, complete with a 
male MC. (The current version features 
Cecilia Peck as narrator.) Borgesian in its 
set-up (the narrator intones, ‘This is a 
man; this is a theater; the place is here in 


the United States; the time is now; these 
are Americans”), the 1989 piece, like its 
forebear, extols the virtues of democracy 
and freedom, even while acknowledging 
our country’s less-than-proud moments, 
such as depriving Native Americans of 
their land and livelihood. 

Although fragments of speeches from 
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the old Document infiltrate the new, the 
remake, according to Sophie Maslow, 
who danced in the original, is an entirely 
new dance. The 1938 piece, she. notes, 
“was done in sections that had to do with 
various documents, like the Declaration 
of Independence. ... There was a duet 
from Song of Songs, a dance of love, 
broken every now and then by Jonathan 
Edwards, who was a preacher preaching 
against sin,... All of these things were 
intertwined with little bits of dances and 
movement that went from one thing to 
another. ... Each section looked like a 
full dance gone into with depth. The 
format of the new Document is complete- 
ly different — there’s a continual flow, 
there are not separate dances. The words 


are fragments of what was spoken 
before.” 

Explicatory rather than referential, the 
old Document sounds richer than the 
new, multi-dimensional rather than 
sporadic. Today’s American Document 
accosts you with a litany of untethered 
lines from the Declaration. of Indepen- 
dence, Red Jacket of the Senecas, 
Jonathan Edwards, the Song of Songs, 
Abraham Lincoln, Joseph Campbell, 
Martin Luther King Jr., and John F. 
Kennedy, among others. The movement 
gets subsumed by the spoken text, save 
when individuals break out of an off- 
kilter line one by one to pay their 
respects to various elements’ of the 
terrain, such as the Allegheny and the 
Susquehanna. . All told, the characters 
seem to be reporting on an event rather 
than living it. 

But American Document's _ failings 
highlighted the verve of other contribu- 
tions. ‘‘Lament,” from “Acts of Light’ 
(1981), is a tenuous, poignant dance for a 
woman girded in white and flanked by 
five men. Embattled Garden (1958) is a 
sensual, satiric look at the tale of Adam 
and Eve, complete with a lascivious 
tempter called the Stranger and his 
concubine, Lilith (as legend tells it, 
Adam’s wife before Eve). There’s a 
beautiful passage where Kenneth Top- 
ping (Adam) alternately pounds his chest 
and his thighs and bourrés on his knees. 
At one point he sits on the ground and 
perches his feet on the hip bones of 
Christine Dakin (Eve); the two circle like 
a carousel, reaching toward each other, 
caressing the air. 

The ritualistic Night Chant (1988) 
portrays a ‘priestess and two choruses, 
one comprising men, the other women, 
which beat out time contrapuntally with 
cupped palms, stamping feet, arms rigid 
as those in a cave drawing. Women are 
carried aloft like so many icons, a man 
writhes under the poles of four hunters 
like a trapped animal, is splayed across 
the priestess’s lap (her bounty?), then 
carted off aboard the  criss-crossed 
weapons of war. And then there’s Night 
Journey (1947), the Oedipus myth as told 
from Queen Jocasta’s perspective. The 
entire dance is a flashback, beginning at 
the moment of Jocasta’s suicide, when 
the seer Tiresias approaches her and, 
striking the umbilical cord of Oedipus 
from her hands, forces her to relive the 
events that have led to her taking her life. 
The Daughters of the Night, a group 
composed of six women, assume the role 
of a Greek chorus, leading us through the 
abyss. 

What's consistent throughout, aside 
from the sensuality and passion of 
Graham's technique, is the dancers’ 
phenomenal strength. They can just as 
easily slide head first to the floor from a 
hinge as shoot into the air from a sit. 
They truly are, to use the title of one of 
Graham's dances, acrobats of God. And 
their mentor is the ringmaster, training 
their bodies and expanding their — and 


our — souls. Oo 























Restart 
the : 
revolution 


The Situationists 


come to the ICA 


by Rebecca Nemser 


ON THE PASSAGE OF A FEW 
PEOPLE THROUGH A RATHER 
BRIEF MOMENT IN TIME: THE 
SITUATIONIST INTERNATIONAL, 
1957-1973. Organized by Mark Francis 


and Peter Wollen, with Elizabeth 


Sussman, Paul-Hervy Parsy, Thomas 
Y. Levin, and Greil Marcus. At the 
Institute of Contemporary Art, Boston. 
Through January 7. 


intellectuals from various European 

avant-garde art movements met 
together to form the Situationist Inter- 
national as a critique of capitalist culture. 
They believed that capitalism had turned 
contemporary lif€ into a society of 
‘spectacle” that its inhabitants could 
only passively watch and consume. 
Situationism would bring art out of the 
museums and into the streets; it would 
sabotage the society of spectacle by 
creating situations in which people could 
turn their own lives into a creative 
experience. The Situationists called for 
an art of excess, delirium, outrage, and 
social change. 

To accomplish this, they formulated 
the idea of “détournement” — turning 
around or diverting images from art, 
advertising, and mass media and adapt- 
ing them for the purposes of Situationist 


Art 


art. They used the techniques of collage 
and montage to create surreal juxtaposi- 
tions of multiple images and texts. They 
published a journal, staged exhibitions, 
printed posters and pamphlets, dis- 
tributed comics with altered speech 
bubbles, and painted slogans on the 
walls. 

The Danish artist Asger Jorn “dé- 
tourned” traditional oil paintings, which 
he purchased in flea markets, by painting 
over them. Giuseppe Pinot-Gallizio, 
from Italy, undermined the visual 
language of abstract expressionism with 
his “industrial paintings,” ‘which he 
painted on long rolls of canvas, to be sold 
by the yard. The French theorist Guy 
Debord created films made up entirely as 
collages of clips and quotations from 
advertisements and old movies. “On the 
passage of a few people through a rather 
brief moment in time” was the title of 
one of his films. 

Situationism was an urban movement, 
based primarily in Paris. Another of its 
central ideas was ‘‘dérive,” or drift — to 
wander aimlessly through the streets of 
the city, open to real experience instead 
of being a passive slave to spectacle. (In 
this sense, the Situationists were the 
heirs of the Impressionists, who took 
their easels outdoors to capture fleeting 
moments and public pleasures in parks 
and cafés and bars.) The Dutch artist 
Constant built models of imaginary cities 
from small metal machine parts and 
scraps of colored plexiglass. Debord 
“détourned” maps of Paris with bright 
red arrows to suggest a random dance 
curving through the city streets. 

Walking through the ICA show is like 
being inside a movie by Jean-Luc Go- 
dard. Instead of a story, you see a 
directed chaos of images, and you're 
bombarded with words — slogans that 
mix together revolutionary rhetoric, 
semiotics, philosophy, and flashes of 
poetry. Godard, according to Tom Levin, 
a film historian and one of the organizers 
of the show; was influenced by the 
Situationists’ ideas. (Anna Karina, who 
soon afterward became Godard’s wife and 
star, made her first screen appearance as a 
model in a soap commercial that was 
“détourned” in a film by Debord.) 

The physical space of the ICA consists 
of six or seven small, awkwardly shaped 
rooms on four different levels, joined 
together bv a zigzag staircase. It usually 


I n 1957,.a small group of artists and 
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Asger Jorn, poster (1968) 


looks like a three-dimensional jigsaw | 


puzzle that’s been put together the 
wrong way, but the entire museum has 
been transformed — or rather “dé- 
tourned” — for this show by architects 
Nigel Coates and Christophe Egret, who 
also designed site-specific installations 
for the exhibit when it was at the 
Pompidou Center in Paris and at the 
London ICA. Their installation activates 
and unifies the ICA’s difficult space. 

At the center, a long, narrow wall is 
painted red, so that it acts like a hinge (or 
the spine of a book), connecting each of 
the four levels it intersects. The red wall! 
is covered with Situationist slogans in 
white letters: “Down with the abstract, 
long live the ephemeral.” “Plagiarism is 
necessary. Progress implies it.” Hanging 
from the ceiling are paintings and 
transparent plexiglass panels bearing 
more words: “Not poetry at the service of 
revolution, but revolution at the service 
of poetry.” On the floor are big, red 
arrows, white and yellow dashes, and 
little blue dots. More arrows fly through 
the air, making connections between one 
space and the next. Posters, pamphlets 
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comics, books, and journals are dis- 
played on old wooden boards and trestle 
tables that are used in Paris for municipal 
election lists (they were used for building 
barricades during the street fighting in 
May of 1968). Real street lamps create the 
sensation of “dérive” — drifting through 
the streets of a city at night. 

Sound is very much part of the 
installation, too. You hear the hum of 
slide projectors, the clickety-clack of an 
old movie projector, the crashing and 
ringing of a pinball machine, and the talk 
from an “orientation video.” Everywhere 
you hear the sound of people marching, 
shouting, and fighting in the streets, of 
Paris, from 20 video monitors showing 
the events of May 1968, when 10 million 
people took to the streets, occupying 
schools and factories, building barricades 
and overturning cars, and finally over- 
turning the government. Many of the 
enragés — the student rebels who helped 
to detonate these events — were follow- 
ers of the Situationists. 

By 1972, there were only three Situ- 


ationists left. The revolution was over 
nad M 





utopia. The movement splintered; the 
crowds dispersed. Street-fighting men 
went home and working-class heroes 
went back to work. The enragés dis- 
appeared into law schools and busi- 
ness schools, universities and 
museums. The society of spectacle was 
restored. 

But the Situationists’ perceptions con- 
tinue to drift into our culture. There are 
echoes of Situationism in punk rock, in 
Jenny Holzer’s electronic billboard art, in 
Cindy Sherman’s self-photographs, in 
the futuristic set of Blade Runner, and in 
Jay Cantor’s novel Krazy Kat, in which a 
comic book character is ‘““détourned” into 
a psychologically penetrating portrait of 
a real woman. 

The Situationists demanded that art be 
ephemeral, not solid and lasting, like the 
art in museums. Their posters and 
pamphlets faded in the sun, or dissolved 
in the rain. Their writing was washed off 
the walls. The museumization of the 
traces they left behind is an_ ironic 
confirmation of their own predictions. 


They were absorbed into the spec- 
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by Carolyn Clay 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. Adapted 
by Donald Harron from the novel by 
L.M. Montgomery. Music by Norman 
Campbell. Lyrics by Harron and 


’ Campbell. Additional lyrics by Mavor 


Moore and Elaine Campbell. Directed 
by Susan Kosoff. Music directed by 
John Randall. Choreographed by An- 
drea Doane. Set designed by Anthony 
Hancock. Lighting by Stephen Childs. 
With Devon Sorvari, Keith Brava, Jane 
Staab, Kathryn Woods, Richard 
Berubé, Jessica-Walling, Mimi Jo 
Katano, Josefina Bosch, Gibby Stevens, 
Donna Stephansky, Cheryl McMahon, 
Katheryn Holland, Daniel Kim, and 





The other Annie 


The Wheelock Theatre plays musical Gables 


others. At the Wheelock Family 
Theatre, Fridays through Sundays 
through November 19. 


efore there were Daddy Warbucks 
B and Miss Hannigan, Anne of 

Green Gables was the world’s 
favorite red-headed orphan. And she, 
too, has a musical to call her own. Anne 
of Green Gables, in its song-and-dance 
edition, first appeared on Anne’s native 
Prince Edward Island in 1965; it has since 
toured Canada and put in a 1971 
appearance on Broadway. Now, in the 
wake of the CBC Anne, with Colleen 
Dewhurst and Megan Follows, the show 





has warbled its way to the Wheelock 
Family Theatre, whose cross-generation- 
al audience L.M. Montgomery’s pubes- 
cent take on The Taming of the Shrew 
would seem to fit like Cinderella's shoe. 


Alas, Anne of Green Gables, the 
musical, is not a terrific show; it’s a little 
gooey-bland and episodic.— like a brisk 
tour of the novel’s highlights, knit 
together by some pleasantly generic 
songs. But it does, like Big River, have 
good source material (if no Nova Scotian 
equivalent of Roger Miller). And at the 
Wheelock, veteran actress Jane Staab’s 
humane and modulated performance as 
Marilla Cuthbert, the no-nonsense Chris- 





tian spinster whom bright Anne Shirley 
first confounds and then softens, is 
buttressed by the work of some surpris- 
ingly professional, mercifully un-slick 
teens (as well as by a live chamber 
orchestra and Anthony Hancock’s quilt- 
inspired sets). 

On a purely esoteric plane, the Wheel- 
ock’s commitment to “family” entertain- 
ment is admirable. But apart from the 
warhorse musicals that are trotted 
around the professional and summer- 
stock circuits, what shows are just right? 
(As the Wheelock probably discovered, 
not even Lillian Hellman’s children, had 
she had any, would want to sit through 
Watch on the Rhine.) Anne of Green 
Gables seems an apt choice, since the 
material is familiar and irresistible and 
harks back to a more innocent age, at the 
same time espousing certain “non-tra- 
ditional” values, Although Anne Shirley. 
may dream of arcane romance and aspire 
to become ravishing, she’s got more 


Theater 


baking on her brain pan than cookies. 

The Wheelock sees her as “a spunky 
member of a non-traditional family”: 
after a lifetime of orphanages and 
indentured servitude, Anne comes into 
her own, emotionally and academically, 
in the bosom of an elderly brother-and- 
sister team. Also in keeping with Wheel- 
ock aims that include multi-cultural 
casting, Marilla and Matthew Cuthbert 
are, in this production, of different races. 
For one thing, Staab, who sings ade- 
quately, is of the acting race; Keith Brava, 
who plays her brother, is of the singing 
race. His Walter Brennan-esque Mat- 
thew, though lovable, is a tad cute — 
there’s nothing in him to thaw. He does, 
however, have a nice voice and, conve- 
niently, the best of the show’s sentimen- 
tal ditties, “Words,” about the difficulty 
of expressing feelings. (The whole show 
can be read, on one level, as a chink in 
Scotch-Presbyterian repression.) 

Under the cheery direction of Susan 
Kosoff, the actors play pretty broadly, 
especially the adults, excepting Staab. 
Nonetheless, Kathryn Woods is a lusty 
Mrs. Lynde and Josefina Bosch spirited in 
the Jean Brodie role. Among the younger 
set, Mimi Jo Katano’s Josie Pye is suitably 
vixenesque and Richard Berubé’s Gilbert 
staunch, with a relaxed voice. As those 
“Kindred Spirits” Anne and Diana Barry, 
high-school acting pros Devon Sorvari (a 
freshman) and Jessica Walling (a senior) 
seem to brim with a refreshing, Old 
World excitement at being on the brink 
of life. Sorvari has a wobbly but pretty 
voice, and her Anne, healthily influenced 
by TV’s Follows, captures the absolute 
sincerity of the character's self- 
dramatization. Those of you with kids as 
literal-minded as mine will be relieved 
to know that she also has red hair. 
Even in the world of equal-opportunity 
casting, some things are apparently 
inviolable. 0 











Spellbound ladies 


by Robin Dougherty 


ccording to one of its characters, 
A Eleemosynary is a word meant 

to be spelled, not used. And Artie 
knows what she’s talking about. Her 
daughter Echo, from whose lips the 
unwieldy syllables first escape, aspires to 
the title of Greatest Speller in the History 
of the World. (“I thought there was an 
adult division,” she says.) Moreover, 
Artie and Echo, together with Artie’s 
formidable mother, Dorothea, are 
characters towards whom it’s hard not to 
feel eleemosynary — that is to say, 
charitable and forgiving. 

Not that it’s an easy task. Lee Bles- 
sing’s play (in an Actors’ Equity Mem- 
bers’ Project Code production, at the 
Performance Place through November 
11) is about a trio of obnoxiously 
overintelligent relatives. Charming de- 
spite themselves, the three women of the 
play — which was produced last year at 
the Manhattan Theatre Club — are 
ultimately done in not by their engorged 
brains but by Blessing’s sentimentality. 
For a while, though, the eccentric 
characters flourish like words made 
flesh. 

Like the family neuroses it illustrates, 


the play's narrative hops back and forth 


_Eleemosynary; My Blue Heaven 


across the generational timeline, making 
appearances at crucial family events in 
order to show how the Westbrook 
women got the way they are. You see, 
when it comes to solving emotional 
problems, the Westbrooks are as 
awkward and ungraceful as their multi- 
syllabic vocabularies. 

As Echo explains it, the Westbrook 
clan “expect to be extraordinary,” but 
this trait “is a little like having a disease 
in the family.” In the place of dinner- 
table conversation, the Westbrooks drill 
for spelling bees. They can define terms 
like “nyctitropic” or “peripeteia,” but 
they can’t really talk to one another. 
Even the clan’s youngest member is born 
freakishly endowed. Echo's first ut- 
terance is the Greek word for Grandma. 

But long before Echo had arrived on 
the scene, Dorothea had drilled her own 
daughter Artie on the importance of 
having a personal vision; hers includes 
the peculiar notion that human beings 
ought to be able to fly without the use of 
a motor. Alas, Dorothea’s arthritis keeps 
her from personally testing her pet 
theory. So, for Artie, it means flapping 
about ina pair of homemade wings while 
her mother castigates her.negative at- 
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titude. The daughter, it seems, does not 
want to be launched from the top of a 
nearby tower. 

If Artie is less than charitable toward 
her mother’s projects, Echo is blind to the 
eccentricity of her grandmother's 
interests — which also include spon- 
taneous combustion, astroprojection, and 
communication with the dead. “There's 
nothing the mind can’t bend,” says 
Dorothea, cutting to the heart of the 
matter. Indeed, emotional telekinesis is 
the weird power that binds the West- 
brook clan, with Dorothea and Artie 
trying to program not only Echo’s mind 
but her heart. When the tiny wunderkind 
tries to win their affections by winning 
the national spelling contest, Echo is 
horrified to find that she’s as manipu- 
lative and vicious as her forebears. 

As a depiction of obsessive love, the 
play is wise to the power struggles that 
can occur between mothers and daugh- 
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ters (“It wasn’t really my mother’s fault 
either,” contends Dorothea). But what's 
most beguiling here are the three desper- 
ate characters; though they're monstrous, 
the play is sympathetic to each. In this 
production, actress Betty Lee Bogue, as 
tgeotiea, is both a ers force in 
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oS 


her daughter's life — insisting that she 
change her child’s name from Barbara to 
Echo — and'a source of maternal warmth 
for her granddaughter. Echo is a fright- 
ening specter of a child, which Karla 
Hendrick conveys with puppydog 
earnestness tempered with an annoying 
smugness. As the most sympathetic 
character, Artie is bruised by both ends 
of the matriarchal branch. She's also the 
character who first sees the dark side of 
the Westbrook intelligence, and Pat 
Dougan makes her less a victim than a 
likable freak struggling to lead a normal 
life. 

The AEMPC production makes good 
use of the Performance Place space, and 
under Roger Curtis’s seamless direction, 
the play works as well as it can. Blame for 
its problems goes to the playwright, who 
hasn’t given his characters a credible 
avenue for resolving their differences. 
When Dorothea suffers a stroke and dies, 
Echo and Artie are alone together for the 
first time. The play's witty dialogue is 
then replaced by psychobabbly speeches 
about people being gardens and needing 
tending. Instead of happily-ever-after- 
ing, what's needed is a more believable 
depiction of two people who've suc- 
cessfully avoided a relationship for some 
13 years deciding to try anew. Blessing 
just spells it out for us. 

“Can love survive outdoor plumbing, 
leaky roofs, and a pet goat?” is the 
question posed by My Blue Heaven, a 
comedy about two lesbian lovers home- 
steading in upstate New York. At the 
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imperfect 
Alphabetical 
Order gets a 
little mixed up 


by Bill Marx 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER, by Michael 
Frayn. Directed by Jayme N. Koszyn. 
Set- and lighting designed by Eric 
Levenson. Costumes by Mirjana 
Mladinov. With Dee Nelson, Derek E. 
Campbell, Bill McCann, Stephen 
Benson, Frances West, Penelope 
Kreitzer, and James Richard Morgan. 
At the New Repertory Company, 
Thursdays through Sundays through 
November 19. 


Alphabetical Order is like listening 

to a joke that, try as you might, you 
just can’t get. You smile politely, antici- 
pate the wind-up, chuckle at a couple of 
false endings, pray for a boffo punch line 
— and look puzzled when the teller falls 
on the ground helpless with laughter. 

Written before Frayn’s seamless 
backstage farce Noises Off and his 
middlebrow social drama Benefactors, 
which displayed respectively his talents 
for split-second farce and comedy of 
manners, this bumbling burlesque about 
provincial journalism (and the smallness 
of English life) is so veddy veddy British 
that it just doesn’t translate on this side of 
the pond. Doddering along at a whimsi- 
cal limp, the script stumbles about as if 
the playwright didn’t understand the 
essential grammar of stage comedy. Not 
only is Alphabetical Order all mixed up 
— it’s missing some important letters. 
Like the vowels. 

Certainly Frayn’s eccentric band of 
newspaper workers have misplaced 
some of their synapses. The genial dodos 
hanging around the paper’s chaotic 
library (a superbly cluttered set by Eric 
Levenson) include Arnold, an alcoholic 
whose vocabulary is chiefly made up of 
“ooh” and “ah”; Geoffrey, a chatty 
mailman who cheerleads his fellow non- 
achievers; Wally, a deaf columnist who 
compensates for his handicap by shout- 
ing; and John, an indecisive young man 
who knits together dozens of sentences 
with the phrase “as it were.” 

The ink-stained tribe’s earth mother is 
Lucy, who doubles as keeper of the 
library and maternal sex goddess; she 
lives with John, but she also fools around 
with Arnold and promises to elope with 
Wally. In her 40s, Lucy seems never to 


S itting through Michael Frayn’s 


have grown up — the library is more a . 


playpen in which she and her pals wax 














Stephen Benson and Dee Nelson: is the joke on us? 


sarcastic or nostalgic about the paper 
than a place to work. Moreover, you can’t 
believe this team of writers could bat out 
a sentence among them — which is a 
drawback in a comedy about journalists. 

Maybe the joke isn’t on the scribblers 
but on England. Frayn gives Lucy a 
Thatcher-esque new assistant, Leslie, 
whose mania for order leads to a battle 
for power between old-line eccentricity 
and new-wave efficiency. To his credit, 
Frayn never wages Quartermaine’s 
Terms’ generational fisticuffs. But 
neither does he replace the cliché’d old- 
guard/new-guard conflict with any other 
sensible theme. 

And since you can’t tell whether the 
play’s journalistic misfits are supposed to 
be lovable losers, saintly idiots, or 
deranged kooks, Leslie’s blundering at- 
tempts to better Lucy’s lot, as well as her 
rallying the troops to save the paper after 
it closes, seem as pointless as they do 
mirthless. Except for a Feydeau-esque 
episode involving a locked first-aid box 
and a “psychosomatic self-crucifixion,” 
the playwright just marches (and re- 


marches) the behavioral blither and 
blather of his addled characters across 
the stage, perhaps hoping that the genial 
patter will earn poignant Chekhovian 
chuckles after repeated listenings. 

Compounding Frayn’s clumsiness is 
New Rep director Jayme Koszyn’s un- 
focused staging, which plays up the 
(non-existent) farce while dragging out 
the action. It’s like watching cartoons yak 
away in slow motion. Thus the New 
Rep’s fine cast is turned into a collection 
of walking, logorrheic quirks: Derek 
Campbell’s Geoffrey roars like a lion 
pouncing on raw meat, Bill McCann’s 
spaced-out Arnold is unearthly, and 
Stephen Benson's blabbering John is just 
a flapping (and irritating) tongue. 

As for Frances West's free-spirited 
Lucy, the talented actress manages to 
invest.the librarian with humanity but 
not much sexuality. West is so regal you 
can't believe she’s slept with half of the 
newsroom, even out of sympathy. As 
Leslie, Dee Nelson gives a confusing 
performance in a frustrating, half-written 
role — Frayn sets the woman up as a 








potential tyrant and then turns her into a 
mensch. Only Penelope Kreitzer gives a 
nicely shaded performance playing 
Nora, a man-hungry writer whose 
busybodying masks an endearing help- 
lessness. Kreitzer gets laughs just by 
swooping into the room, clamping her 
eyes on a male victim, and purring out a 
hello. 

Unfortunately, all Frayn’s newspaper 
oddballs seem to think they've got lamp 
shades stuck on their heads. I can’t 
remember a play whose characters 
cracked up so often at their own bon 
mots. John and Lucy chortle themselves 
red-faced after hearing that Nora has 
called Leslie “a little bird.” Not under- 
standing what the merriment was about, 
we all sat in stony silence, waiting for an 
explanation that never came. Helpless 
tittering follows every cornball jape, and 
director Koszyn seems to encourage all 
the tee-heeing, figuring that the actors 
may as well provide their own laugh 
tracks. But Alphabetical Order has it 
backwards — it’s the audience that’s 
supposed to be falling out of its seat... 0 








Triangle Theater (through November 
18), actors and director (Victor Dupuis) 
alike get high marks for rising above 
their material, a wisp of a comedy about 
two women who leave the city behind to 
seek pastoral — and ultimately conjugal 
— bliss on,a barely operative farm. 

Josie (Beth Goldman) wants to open a 
repair shop. Molly (Susan Kuralt) was a 
schoolteacher until the publication of her 
Living the Good Gay Life cost her her 
job. Now she writes a popular column for 
a farm magazine, depicting a “typical” 
farm family, with a husband, son, and 
daughter; the catch js that it’s based on 
the exploits of her lesbian lover, their 
rooster, and their goat. One day a 
representative of a Christian publishing 
company shows up in hopes of exploit- 
ing the image of the wholesome family in 
Molly’s column. What happens is over 
just about as soon as it begins, 

As written by Jane (Last Summer at 
Bluefish Cove) Chambers, the dialogue 
veers back and forth between drek that 
ought to be cut (“Oh shit, the ‘goat's 
shitting again’) and exchanges that are 
genuinely funny. Actresses Goldman 
and Kuralt have terrific timing. But what 
really tickles is the play’s framing device, 
in which a hillbilly stage manager trying 
to put on a play called My Blue Heaven 
makes intermittent appearances on stage 
to chastise an inept (and unseen) lighting 
and sound man, who, he claims, is his 
nephew Elmer. Every small theater 
ought to have an Elmer, but Heaven can 
wait. 


QO Karla Hendrick, Betty Lee Bogue, 








Pat Dougan in Eleemosynary: do only angels have wings: 
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Compact Disc & Cassette Exchange 
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CD's at $5.99 
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AKU DINING ROOM NOW OPE 
THURS., FRI, & SAT. 'TIL 2PM 


GREAT CHINESE FOOD! 
LUNCH + DINNER + LATE 


536- 0420 109 Brookline Ave. 


near Kenmore Square 
ing in Red Sox lot after 4pm (except night games) 
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A QUESTION EVEN 
STRAIGHT “A” STUDENTS FIND 
TOUGH TO ANSWER. 


Write Co-op Education, Box 999, 
Boston, MA 02115 for some 
answers to how to pay your way 
through college. And afterwards. 


Co-op Education. 


You earn a future when you earn a degree 





SCHOOL OF THE MuseuM OF FINE 
Arts VISITING ARTIST SERIES 
Autumn 1989 


November 13 5:30 pm/tickets $4.00/5.50 
TRICIA COLLINS 
and RICHARD MILAZZO 


Independent Curators/Writers e Anderson Auditorium 


On Exhibit In The Grossman Gallery, Works by: 
JOHN BALDESSARI 
and RICHARD ARTSCHWAGER 


Gallery Hours: Mon-Fri. 10-8, Sat. 10-5, Sun 1-5 
For ticket information, please call 617-267-6100 ext. 718. 





? Blacksmith House 


Folk Festival '89 
November 10 - 12 
Guitarists in C 


Cindy Kallet 
Alejandro Rivera 
Isaac Guillory 
Kenny Halliday 


Saturday, 8:00 pm 
at the Old Cambridge 
Baptist Church 
Alejandro Rivera Tickets $10 
Friday, 7:30 & 9:30 pm, Nov. 10th 
Lorraine Lee & Bennett Hammond at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle Street. Tickets $5 








hedule or tickets « 





For a complete festival s 


A time-traveling juke joint stuck in the eternal boogie-woogie Now 


MICHELLE SHOCKED: 
ROADHOUSE OF LOVE 





he best parts of Michelle Shocked’s third 
| album, Captain Swing (PolyGram), are like 
walking in the door-of a tiny Texas 
roadhouse exactly as the band goes from zero to 93 
and then turns on a dime: your scalp constricts, 
bedrock’s shifting somewhere, and as you grab 
your heart you see that the joint is impossibly 
bigger than it appeared on the outside, with a 
stage deeper than Fenway. That stage is packed 
with R&B one-shots, Opryland fiddlers, the ghosts 
of Elmore James and Lowell George, and the 
hundred big-band, mixed-breed spawn of Bob 
Wills, Louis Jordan, and the Cotton Club; and 
they’re all backing up a woman with a butch ‘do 
and an acoustic guitar as she sings don’t-kid-me 
love songs while waiting for the next political 
action. 

The roadhouse is brought to you by Pete 
Anderson, the producer-guitarist Mercury foisted 
on Shocked for her first studio album, last year’s 
Short, Sharp, Shocked. The album before that was 
recorded into some guy’s Walkman around a 
campfire, but Anderson nudged her away from 
the no-frills folkie ethic. For every plangent, 
acoustic “Anchorage” on Short, Sharp, Shocked, 
there’s a butt kicker like “If Love Was a Train,” 
with Shocked tomcatting in front of what sounds 
like a bar band that just got out of jail. 

By Shocked’s own admission, “Captain Swing 
ups the ante.” She’s given Anderson a freer hand 
in arranging the songs this time, and the two of 
them have cooked up a musical tour that swings 
down the East Coast and through the decades 
while hanging a geopolitical left. Most of the time, 


the album more than lives up to its title. If you 
want tender strumming, get back to the McGar- 
rigles. But if you can conceive of the class struggle 
as a never-ending Friday night in Memphis, you 
want to hear this. 

That makes the songs sound like rhetoric, but 
they’re not. They’re mostly lucid and funny tunes 
about love, housing, insomnia — with corny titles 
like “God Is a Real Estate Developer” and “The 
Cement Lament.” The previous album's nostalgic 
looks at Texas have been left in the dust: Shocked 
and Anderson have crafted Captain Swing to be a 
time-traveling juke joint stuck in the eternal 
boogie-woogie Now. You can hear the glee in the 
singer's voice as the rockabilly shuffle of “On the 
Greener Side” downshifts into the wheezy jug 
band of “Silent Ways,” kicking off the queen-sized 
studio blues “Sleep Keeps Me Awake,” which 
makes the purists leave the room. 

The strategy doesn’t always.click. Anderson is 
better at down-and-dirty, so overproduced stiffs 
like “The Cement Lament” (fake Ellington) and 
“Too Little Too Late” (bogus countrypolitan) back 
Shocked into the role of coy guest singer on her 
own album. k.d. lang runs into this problem too, 
but she tends to steam-roller the issue with sheer 
vocal technique. Shocked ends up sounding like 
Maria Muldaur on a bad day. 

But then, k.d. lang will probably never get near 
the unforced rawness of Captain Swing’s album 
closer, “Russian Roulette,” or the toe-curling “On 
the Greener Side,” if only because she looks at 
American folk and country from across the 
Canadian border, as myths to be burnished or 
trashed. Michelle Shocked’s true subversion is 
that she writes songs just to help you get through 
the week. 

— Ty Burr 





MIGHTY LEMON DROPS: 
POP PROFITS 





Drops with a new bass player, a new 

producer, and a sleeker sound. Much of this 
last is explained by the Lemon Drops’ move from 
Rockland Studios, where their last LP, World 
Without End, was recorded, to Peter Gabriel's 
state-of-the-art Real World complex. Now their 
well-crafted pop surges along on waves of slick, 
digital production that have polished their sonic 
approach like a jeweler’s tumbler. The change has 
cost them much of their earlier rawness, but their 
skillful arrangements and belief in pop’s fast and 
breezy manifesto remain intact. Which means this 
album is likely to carry their music to more 
mainstream listeners. 

The new bassist is Marcus Williams, from Julian 
Cope’s group. He replaces Tony Linehan, an 
original Lemon Drop, who left this past. year. 
Williams and drummer Keith Rowley perform 
admirably, and Laughter often rests on their 
rhythmic lines, which buoy capable vocals and 
guitar tracks suppressed in the mix. The new 
producer is Mark Wallis, who's worked with the 
Smiths, the Go-Betweens, and Icicle Works. His 


L aughter (Sire) finds the Mighty Lemon 


hand guided the sonic gossamer that makes this 
record such a pretty, if not meaty, listen. 

Most of Laughter teeters near techno-pop 
There are a few biting moments, but it’s the band’s 
old producer, Tim |’almer, who seems responsible 
for them. “All That | Can Do” and “Second Time 
Around” were recorded with him last year. “All 
That I Can Do” has richer vocal harmonies and 
more-intricate instrumental lines than the rest of 
Laughter; it’s a great dance tune with a soulful 
arrangement. Ditto “Second Time Around,” which 
rocks harder than the rest of the record, thanks to 
up-front guitar, punchy vocals, and a well-baited 
hook. These are the kind of songs the Mighty 
Lemon Drops have built their reputation on. So 
the group’s midstream switch of producers and 
overall sound points to a deliberate effort to crack 
AOR radio. 

Still, Laughter is solid escapist pop, danceable, 
with hooks in all the right places. It’s a no-risk disc 
if you already like the band, or the Chameleons, or 
Love and Rockets, or any similar practitioners of 
late-’80s British pop. Sure, it could use more hard- 
edged ~— and a little more grit and passion 
among its tricks of the production trade. But that 
shouldn’t stop the Mighty Lemon Drops from 
chuckling all the way to the bo «k. 

— Lisa Susser 
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Duke Robillard: “Everything I write has got blues feeling in the lyrics or guitar playing.” 


Blues brothers 
Getting close with Ronnie Earl and Duke Robillard 


by Ted Drozdowski 
R onnie Earl and Duke Robillard are 


brothers, united not by family 

ties, but by an American musical 
tradition that runs as deep as the 
Mississippi. They're «bluesmen,” re- 
cognized all over the world as two of the 
finest guitarists in the genre. Each year 
they place in the W.C. Handy national 
blues awards among such better-known 
peers as Otis Rush, Albert Collins, and 
Stevie Ray Vaughan. 

Rush is from Chicago; Collins and 
Vaughan are from Texas. Duke Robillard 
is from Providence, Rhode Island, but he 
grew up near Westerly, where his parents 
called him Michael and he started the 
venerable New England big band Room- 
ful of Blues 20 years ago. Ronnie Ear! is 
from Waltham, but he was born in 
Brooklyn with the surname Horvath, 
which he dropped for the stage. Earl 
joined Roomful himself when Robillard 
left to form a trio, then departed nearly 
two years ago to lead his band the 
Broadcasters. 

With Roomful of Blues, Robillard 
launched the New England blues scene 
almost single-handedly. He has made his 
living playing guitar since 1968, which 
means he’s undoubtedly been in many 
more’ bars than you. Earl picked up a 
guitar as a college student, played nights 
while working teaching retarded chil- 
dren, and started slinging strings full- 
time in the late ‘70s. 

Between them, they’ve made eight 
records with Roomful and eight solo 
albums, for the labels Island, Antilles, 
Varrick, Black Top, Antone’s, and Muse. 
Both have devoted fans who'll buy 
between 15,000 and 25,000 copies of each 
new LP, but that hasn’t made them rich. 
Instead, they are experienced and bona 
fide, with a perspective on playing the 
blues that was developed from the front 
seat of a jam-packed van and the back 
rooms of a thousand gin joints — as well 
as the stage at Montreux. In Europe 
they’re revered. The Scandinavians, the 
French, the Italians, and the Swiss treat 
them like the sanctified bearers of 
something precious and foreign. They’ve 
embraced Earl’s and Robillard’s blues 
much like they did those of Muddy 
Waters, John Lee Hooker, and Howlin’ 
Wolf when they crossed the Atlantic in 
the 1960s. Decades earlier they'd done 
the same for jazz, prompting a generation 
of black American musical expatriots. 

Abroad, Robillard and Earl play show- 
case clubs, pack 1000-seat theaters, and 


Q 


play at the biggest festivals. Here they're 
simply steady-working musicians and 
friends whose paths rarely cross. Last 
weekend, though, both played Harpers 
Ferry, a blues den in Allston. It could 
have been Nightstage or Ed Burke's, 
Providence’s Last Call Saloon or Church 
House,.or, in New York City, the Lone 
Star or Tramp’s. The list is endless. For 
Robillard, it was a quick local stop before 
he hit the road with another pal, 
Fabulous Thunderbirds frontman Kim 
Wilson, on a blitz through Canada and 
the South, followed by a gig with his 
own band at the Handy awards 
ceremony. Earl was winding into a short 


zip through the Northeast, a warm-up for 
a longer jaunt in Europe. Earl played on 
Friday, Robillard on Saturday; in be- 
tween they had time to talk about the 
state of their art and their art in their 
states, about the choices that have 
molded their lives, their careers, and 
their music. 
* * ” 

Phoenix: How did you meet? 

Earl: Duke was playing with Roomful 
of Blues at the Speakeasy, which was a 
blues club in Cambridge. I was with this 
black harmonica player named Stanley 
Steel, and I had a little band called the 
King Bees, my second band, and Stanley 


Ronnie Earl: “T feel like they kind of need us around here,” 


brought me down to see Duke. Duke was 

real nice and let me sit in: From what I 

was ‘told; Duke didn’t let very many 
sit in, so I felt kind of honored. 

» Robillard: I'd never seen him before 
that: {HeJaughs.] But he was great. He 
was a little nervous at first. I gave him my 
big jazz guitar, an old arch-top with very 
heavy strings. It’s like playing a tractor. 
Ther Ronnie started playing with Sugar 
Ray andthe Blue Tones. 

Earl: No, it was John Nicholas:.We 
were the house band at the Speakeasy. 
That’s::where 1 really learned to play, 
becausewe ended up backing. every- 
body: Mama Thornton, Otis Rush, Big 
Walter —-B.B. King .came in-once to.see 


‘Big Walter, but he didn’t have a minute’s 


peace because everybody was buggin’ 
him..Those were really. good times. The 
Speakeasy was a cool place, and there 
was Jonathan Swift's. Roomful. with 
Duke had an incredible following. All 
these cool people came. to town, like 
Professor Longhair. There were a lot of 
good players in the city. I don’t think it 
was a good time for blues in general, 
because there were no breakthrough 
artists like Robert Cray or Stevie Ray 
Vaughan. But in Boston it was good. 

Phoenix: Do you think a blues band 
can survive just playing the Northeast 
today, the way Roomful did through the 
1970s? 

Robillard: If you get a reputation. It’s 
probably the strongest area of the 
country because of the concentration of 
major cities and people, and there really 
is an interest in this music here. I tour 
more now than I ever did, but. there was 
a time when I chose not to because of my 
family, though that situation’s changed 
(he and his wife have split), and I was 
able to make a decent living in New 
England,, going out on tour maybe just 
once a year. 

Phoenix: Given that the music’s roots 
are in places like Mississippi, Chicago, 
and Texas, you’d think New England 
wouldn't have a strong blues communi- 


ty. 

Robillard: | think a lot of it has to do 
with jazz. There’s always been jazz clubs 
in Boston, and the Newport jazz and folk 
festivals. Boston was a major jazz city in 
the ‘40s and ‘50s, and jazz goes along 
with the blues. They’re brother and 
sister. Muddy Waters played the Jazz 
Workshop all the time — everybody did. 

Phoenix: Most of the blues greats are 
dead, but I wonder whether we don’t 
have a new generation to take their place 
simply because the support system is 
gone. When they were recording, major 
labels put out blues as pop music, and we 
don’t have clubs like Storyville or the 
Jazz, Workshop anymore. 

Robillard: It’s funny, in the last 10 to 
15 years it went from where decent sales 
were enough to sustain somebody on a 


























major label to where if you don’t sell a 
million copies, they don’t want you. It’s 
ridiculous. I read that James Cotton’s first 
album: on Verve sold maybe 10,000 or 
12,000, and that was a really big deal. 
They thought it would be a success if it 
~ sold 5000. 

Phoenix: Today there are independent 
labels that won't touch a record they 
think will only sell 5000 copies. Another 
subject: how true are the stories of you 
both ~being rivals, that you didn’t get 
along:for a time? 

Robillard: When | left Roomful, we 


may have been uncomfortable with each - 


other because of the friction in the band. 
They got mad at me; 1 wasn’t sure | 
should have left after I did. It was a‘big 
thing. 

Phoenix: Ronnie, you also had to 
prove yourself — especially to Roomful’s 
fans — by filling Duke’s shoes. 

Earl: Now there’s someone else who 
has to do that with me. But we were kind 
of victims of circumstance. Duke helped 
me get the gig, he told me to call. But 
yeah, I felt like | had to prove myself. It 
was a difficult period. But | tried the best 
{ could to be me and not learn his solos, 
which I couldn't do anyway. | used to try 
to get Duke to sit in because the rest of 
the band wasn’t very comfortable with 
that. {'d tell them, “Get over it!” 

Robillard: But a band that’s been 
together so long is.a world in itself. When 
I left Roomful, | was scared, ‘cause | 
started that band when | was a teenager, 
and I left when I was 30. Bands become 
like families and they have their own 
little social systems. It was more than just 
leaving the band; it was learning how to 
deal with the real world on my own. [He 
laughs. | It’s like being in the Army for 20 
years. When you're in a band, you live 
there, if you really work and ‘travel 
around. It’s your world. 

Earl: And believe me, traveling around 
in a van with five guys 24 hours a day 
ain’t normal. But leaving Roomful was 
like that for me, too. I was scared to 
death. Just before I left Roomful, there 
wasn’t a night when the clubs weren't 
packed. But I pursued a solo career 
because I had no choice. | joined 
Roomful because they were a great blues, 
swing, jump band, and when it started to 
change, it was time for me to do 
something else. I told ‘em, “I always 
assumed the reason you'd hired me was 
because I can play this stuff, and the 
material you're doing now you could get 
a lot of people to play.” Not to slight the 
guy they have now, ‘cause I’ve only seen 
him a couple of times and he’s young. 
But as far as Duke and I being rivals or 
whatever, when we play the blues 
together it’s very special. We make 
music. 

Phoenix: Do you feel that being from 
New England has hindered your credi- 
bility as blues musicians elsewhere? 

Robillard: Not in blues. When | first 
went to California under my own name, 
in 1983, people were telling me they had 
bootleg tapes of me from all over. A lot of 
the style of blues I play is rooted in 
California and Texas, more of a jump 
style, or a jazzier style, of blues. But I find 
that in the music business in general, 
being from Rhode Island has been to my 
detriment. There’s something romantic 
about coming from Texas, Chicago, New 
Orleans. 

Earl: Yes, it’s in fashion to be from 
Texas. Although if you listen to our 
playing, there's just as much Texas 
influence from playing T-Bone Walker 
and, for myself, Johnny 
Watson, Guitar Slim, Lowell Fulsom, and 
Lightnin’ Hopkins. 

Robillard: | played all that shit for 
years before I knew any of those guys 
were from Texas, Those Kent records 
never had credits on their jackets. 

Earl: Right, and when I go down to 
Texas, I don’t hear that stuff. It’s all high- 
energy rockin’ blues — loud. To me 
Texas blues is T-Bone and Lightnin’ and 
Gatemouth. You don’t hear any 
Gatemouth Brown in Texas. 

Maybe if we were from there it might 
be a little more fashionable for the 
majors to sign us. Let me put it this way: 
you don’t see a whole lot of “From 
Boston, Ronnie Earl & the Broadcasters” 
on the posters. But it’s time for people to 
get hip to what we have here, including 
bands like Sugar Ray and the Blue Tones, 
and great players like [pianists] Dave 
Maxwell and Ron Levy. Greg Piccolo 
from Roomful is still my favorite tenor 
player. Nobody mentions that half of the 
Thunderbirds are from Rhode Island. 
And there’s Duke. 

I mean, I feel like I’ve gotten my proper 
respect around here. But I think that if 


“Guitar™’ 


you're. not Duke Robillard or Ronnie 
Earl, you're going to have a tough time in 
our city. It’s hard to open for people, get 
your foot in the door. There isn’t a major 
blues club to play in. These kids going to 
the jam sessions have a hard road ahead 
of them. 

. Robillard: Well, we did it. for $35 a 
night for years too. 

Earl: know, I know. But look at Sugar 
Ray’s band. They're great, but they're 


totally local and they all work day jobs. ° 


So that might say something about how 
‘it is in Boston. But if you put your time in 
and pay your dues and keep your art 

: + you can get what's coming to 


you... 

Robillard: Yeah, but | think it’s funny 
when l@ come up to me and go, 
“Duke, I really you get what you 
deserve.” I think, ‘ 
po be playing this circuit. when I’m 

Phoenix: You said there’s more ro- 
mance in coming from New Orleans or 
Texas, Ever consider relocating? 

Robillard: I've thought about it, but if 
I moved, it would be to a place more in 
the heart of the music business, like Los 
Angeles. But that's like going to New 
York. You play for nothing to try to make 
it. But we tour, so there are a lot of 
opportunities there. in other ways, like 
film soundtracks. But I wouldn't move to 
Texas to play Texas blues because I've 
been playing Texas blues all my life. 

Earl: I think about moving when I'm 
frustrated. The syndrome is, though, that 
after you're somewhere for a while, 
you're local talent. “Oh yeah, we can see 
him any time.” I also feel like they kind 
of need us around here. There's a lot of 
kids that look up to us. Hopefully, what | 
do will be passed on to them. I guess the 
reason I bring that shit up is me being a 
former schoolteacher. | have a kind of 
affinity for the generation that’s trying to 
learn this music. For me, Duke was part 
of that when | was coming up. It was 

‘You wanna see blues, go hear Room 
ful.” And when I did, it made me want to 
go out and buy Gatemouth and T-Bone 
albums. 

Phoenix: You mentioned break- 
through artists like Robert Cray and 
Stevie Ray Vaughan. What are you both 
trying to do to have their kind of success? 

Robillard: | think that’s where we 
probably differ the most. I’ve been 
gravitating toward writing in a less blues- 
oriented way, although everything | 
write has got blues feeling in the lyrics or 
guitar playing. I’ve been trying to make 
something that is well-produced and a 
little more oriented toward the main- 
stream, toward rock and roll. 

I don’t want to make it sound like I’m 
giving in to anything. It’s just that I want 
to have my dream of what I would sound 
like in that context fulfilled. I hope that 
someone else will see it as something 
that can be heard on the radio. If not, at 
least I'll have a record that | think will 
sound like me to me. My rock-and-blues 
type of records for Rounder have fallen 
short of that. When I cut my Swing 
album, we did it in one day, and it’s my 
favorite album I've made. If I was going 
to make another blues album, /’d want to 
cut it live. But I want to do one that’s 
well-produced, that I’m totally happy 
with, that I hope Rounder will help me 
get distributed by a major label. 

Some people might think, “Oh, Duke’s 
just trying to make it.” But what's odd 
about my situation is that now I could 
really capitalize on what | did in 
Roomful. I could go back and play that 
Texas style of blues guitar with some 
horns and a keyboard. It’s prime time if 
there ever was one. But I’m trying to 
follow my heart. 

Earl: I don’t play blues because I’m 
limited. I play blues because | love it; it 
feels right for me. And I find myself 
playing this little game on records: I want 
to show people all the different styles of 
blues | know. The next album will be 
more in the Johnnie Taylor, Ray Charles, 
Percy Mayfield, soul-blues bag. The last 
one, Soul Searching, was more straight 
soul, like Al Green. And I want to do a 
country-blues album like the one | just 
produced for John Campbell. [A Man and 
His Blues, on the German label Crosscut.] 
So I'm not ready to change too much. 

Some people call me a blues crusader, 
but I’m not. I want to play the Metro and 
make my band and my family as much 
money as I can. Who wouldn't want to 
take their music as far as possible? But 
this is what's got to take me there. I'll just 
keep going along on this path, and if 
somebody gets hip to it and signs me, 
great. If they don’t, I guess I’m going 
down with the ship. 0 


t does that mean? _ 
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Going S 


Shawn Colvin finds the w way to success 


by Jennifer H. Einhorn 


uring five years of sold-out 
D shows at Passim, Shawn Colvin 

heard one nagging question 
shouted among the encore requests. 
“When’s your record coming out?” Her 
answer was always the same: “Boston 
will be the first to know.” 

Last October, the 32-year-old singer- 
songwriter served notice of her signing to 
Columbia with yet another sold-out 
show, at Harvard's Paine Hall, where a 
carnation was placed on every seat. Now, 
Steady On has finally been released, and 
it’s a surprisingly smooth and 
sophisticated collection of music. After 
all, Colvin had summed up her approach 
on last year’s Shawn Colvin Live Tape, 
which was recorded at the Somerville 


“The blatant sting of betrayal paired with the resilience of a strong spitit 


Theatre and at Northampton’s Iron 
Horse: “It’s been said my songs walk the 
dark side of romance’s street and that I 
focus on the downside of love. ... And 
here's a love song called ‘Stranded.’ ” 
Many of the lyrics found on Steady On 
are indeed heavy-duty. Perhaps the most 
extreme are in “Shotgun Down the 
Avalanche”: “Sometimes you make me 
lose my will to live/And just become a 
beacon for your soul/But the past is 
stronger than my will to forgive/Forgive 
you or myself, I don’t know.” Yet 
whether because of her gripping, soaring 
voice, or her uncommon guitar tappings 
and hammer-ons, or her playful cyni- 
cism, her music cuts through the dark. 
Last Friday, Colvin kicked off her US 


tour with yet another celebratory Boston 
show, at the Berklee Performance 
Center. It wasn’t a sellout — perhaps 
because the record has just been re- 
leased, perhaps because the local folk 
community was still resting up from the 
two Passim anniversary concerts the 
week before (Colvin had appeared at one 
of them). Regardless, she was still flush 
with excitement when we spoke the next 
day in her hotel room, where there were 
plenty of congratulatory bouquets. 

“T truly have a devotion to the people 
of Boston,” said Colvin, though she’s 
made Greenwich Village her home since 
1980 and won best-vocalist honors in last 


year’s New York Music Awards. “They - 


kept me alive when I couldn’t draw flies 


anywhere else. It’s really where I got my 
support.” 

We talked about the album’s title track 
and first single — to be released with a 
live acoustic version from the 1988 Ben 
and Jerry’s Newport Folk Festival on the 

flip. side. Its blatant sting of betrayal 
paired with the resilience of a strong 
spirit is_bathed in sparkling strings, 
keyboards;‘and drum programming in a 
combination that works. “You seemed 
like-a miracle,” Colvin sings, “I ate it up 
like cereal/But ‘it was something like 
shrapnel. ... Am I gonna keep my head 
on straight?/Steady on.” 

She was quick to credit John 
Levanthal, her co-writer on this and five 
more of the album’s 10 cuts. “I think he’s 
incredible. What people don’t know 
about the song is that it wasn’t the guitar 
part that came first, or my words. John’s 
music came first, and then it was my job 
to take all of that production and make it 
stand on its own. To my credit, the songs 
do stand on their own with just guitar 
and voice. Anything that does not stand 
on its own that way, of the things we 
write, I don’t do.” 

“Something To Believe In” could be a 


strong follow-up, and if you detect some 


Bruce Hornsby keyboards, you're listen- 
ing. “I've always enjoyed harmonizing to 
his records,” Colvin admitted, “so after I 
got signed I thought, ‘Now I have this 
muscle to flex.’ So we gave him a tape, 
and a week later he called me at home 
and he was plotzing over the demo. He 
said, ‘I’m in,’ and we've been friends ever 
since. He was like a big brother during 
the whole experience. There were a few 
times when I didn’t think things were 
going to work out. He’d been around the 
block, so he was very helpful. I just got 
back from singing on his record in LA.” 
Like most artists, Colvin worries about 
being pigeonholed. “They're calling me 
folk, but fortunately they're also putting 
me in the rock and pop sections. I don’t 
think the record’s folk, but because I 
came from this solo thing, played with 
Fast Folk, and play acoustic guitar.” 
Certainly her listening habits seem more 
catholic. Although she’s been digging out 
her Ferron records lately, she also praised 
the Blue Nile, Kate Bush, Paul Brady, Bob 
Mould, Animal Logic, and Daniel Lanois. 
Then she jumped up, ran to the 
wastepaper basket, and pulled out . 
her wristwatch, which she'd pitched in 
an absentminded moment. “I knew I 
threw it out!” It’s endearing to see 
Colvin, a woman capable of powerful 
and extemporaneous vocal gymnastics in 
that most public of places, the stage, so 
privately and happily flustered by her 
long-awaited success. 0 





Conventional wisdom 
The CMJ gives Boston its due 


by Kris Fell 


ast weekend, a couple thousand 
| underdressed college radio DJs, 200 


eager bands, and assorted glad- 
handing record label reps, booking 
agents, managers, video. makers, dis- 
tributors, and lowly critics converged on 
the Vista Hotel in NYC for the College 
Music Journal's 10th annual Music Mara- 
thon. The focus of this four-day gather- 
ing was advertised as “The Discovery & 
Development of New Artists,” but some- 
one at CMJ probably cooked up that 
phrase to keep the attending musicians 
happy. Most marathoners concerned 
themselves with the discovery of free 
beer at the various label listening parties, 
and the development of their own 
repartee with members of the opposite 
sex. It was, after all, a convention. 

The College Music Journal is a trade 
paper. Sections like “Jackpot!”, “Jackpot! 
Plus,” “Futures Jackpot!”, and “Crucial!” 
guide you to CM)J’s idea of hip: Kate 
Bush!, Galaxie 500!, Heyday! Every week, 
the newest pop, world beat, reggae, hard 
rock/metal, rap, and jazz releases are 
uniformly praised. I envision the CMJ 
offices as run by a bunch of cheerleaders 
on a search-and-enjoy mission, sur- 
rounded by mountains of vinyl. No need 
for dry Billboard-style news stories or, 
God forbid, critical analysis — there's 
more records rolling in! Can’t make it an 
“Adventure Pick”? We'll call it a “Top 
Cut’! 

As music conventions go, this one’s a 
bit bush compared to the monstrous 
scope of the annual New Music Seminar, 
a little less organized, dimmer stars. But it 
chugged along idealistically enough: 


Like the publication itself, the panels 
encouraged participants by example: I'm 
okay, you're okay; I'm making it, and so 
can you. No one admitted to selling out, 
racism, or nerdiness, 

It was heartening to find that major 
labels are directing more money into 
relatively untried acts, and it’s nice to see 
a big chunk of that attention focused on 
Boston bands. At the convention, I came 
upon the Well Babys hoping that Living 
Coloiir’s manager was on the way to see 
them; Dogzilla preparing for the release 
of their new LP, Allizgod; Manny 
Verzosa, Patrick Newbery, and Adam 
Steinberg from the Walkers feted by the 
staffs of Atlantic and Giant Records, then 
doing an acoustic thing at CBGB's Record 
Canteen; East of Eden celebrating their 
Capitol debut; Meta Terra; Miranda 
Warning; O Positive; Bulkhead in an 
unlikely pairing with the Incredible 
Casuals at Tramps; the Lemmings; the 
Blood Oranges debuting a new bassist 
and guitarist; Bullet LaVolta in a hard- 
rock showcase at NYU; Providence’s Bop 
Harvey looking for management; Big 
Barn Burning; the Blake Babies; Savage 
Garden; Bim Skala Bim (sans departed 
lead singer Jackie Starr); Slaughter 
Shack; and the Neighborhoods. 

Panelists* from Boston. included 
Berklee professors Don Puluse and Dave 
Mash speaking on “New Toys, New 
Sounds, New Music”; Dresden Danse’s 
Jeff Hudsoron video making; Taang}!’s 
Curtis Casella unraveling the mysteries 
of “International Marketing & Licens- 
ing”; the Neighborhoods’ Mike Quaglia 
on “Corporate Sponsorship’’; 


Cellars 


WFNX/Aurora Records’ Marc Alghini 
stressing passion on a panel entitled 
“Music as a Livelihood: Getting Start 
Boston Rock’s Tristram Lozaw on a panel 
called “Digging Your Scene: Local Music 
& Media Interaction”; Jon Schecter (the 
Sultan) from Harvard’s WHRB/The 
Source on the rap panel; Rykodisc’s Jim 
Neill on the “Future of College Radio”; 
Forced’ Exposure’s Byron Coley and 
yours truly on eS Underground 
Press.” 

Best show: for sheer enjoyment, Uncle 
Tupelo at the Continental Divide. Sec- 
ond-best show: the Rolling Stones at 
Shea Stadium (okay, so I didn’t stay at 
the convention all the time, but Jagger 
outdanced everyone f saw who was half 
his age). Best cab ride: Manny Verzosa 
from the Walkers convincing the driver 
that the convention was for people who 
worked on lingerie ads. Best reasons for 
going to a music convention: to meet 
out-of-towners you talk to on the phone, 
especially out-of-towners who can get 


Starlight — 

you a high-paying A&R job with a major 
label; to see out-of-town bands a whole 
couple of days before they play Boston; 
because you can drink beers in little 
brown bags on the street. Best comment: 
Ice-T, giving the keynote speech: 
“What's a keynote?” Biggest buzz: 
Soundgarden, Mudhoney. Oddities: 
Bullet LaVolta playing a party for 
Malcolm Forbes’s new magazine, Egg; 
watching vanguards of alternative music 
flash their American Express gold cards 
at checkout time. 

* * + 


ODDS AND ENDS. Friday, November 3: 








George Clinton at the Channel; Jerry's 
Kids, with Hullabaloo at the Rat; return 
of the Raindogs (they've been off record- 
ing for Atco), with Border Patrol (who 
have been off recording with David 
Lindley) at Bunratty‘s; Big Blues Meanies 
shine their brass at Club III; Shy Five at 
Green Street. 

Saturday the 4th: the Young Fresh 
Fellows open for Timbuk 3 at the 
Paradise; the new, improved Blood 
Oranges, with Country Bumpkins, at 
T.T.’s; the Titanics, with Unattached, at 
the Rat; in the Rat balcony: Joe; 2 p.m. all- 
ages show with King Missile, Hypno 
Love Wheel, and Mr. Butch at the Middle 
East; the Joneses, with Trip Lullaby, at 
Bunratty’s; the Stompers, with T.H. & the 
Wreckage, at the Channel; Bulkhead, 
with High Risk Group, at Green Street. 

Sunday the 5th: 2 p.m. all-ages show at 
Bunratty’s featuring Underdog and Eye 
for an Eye; benefit to cover budget cuts at 
Mass Art's photography department: 
Willie Alexander, Classic Ruins, the Well 
Babys, Witch Doctor, the Manta Rays, 
and others at the Rat (18-plus); Think 
Tree live on WBCN’s Boston Emissions 
show (104 FM, around 10 p.m.); the 
Bodeans at the Channel; 2 p.m. all-ages 
show at the Middle East with Rise, Cabal, 
and Jones Very; in the evening, the 
Volcano Sounds (the Suns plus their 
sound man), Lost Kittens Opera, and lite 
porn films at the Middle East. 

Monday the 6th: James Ryan resumes 
cooking at the Rat; Skeggie Kendall 
trav'ls light at T.T.’s; Idaho Alaska at 
Bunratty’s .. . Tuesday the 7th: After 7 at 
Nightstage ... Wednesday the 8th: the 
Buzzcocks at Citi (also a 7 p.m. show on 
Thursday); Third World at the Channel; 
One Life at Ground Zero; the Jazz 
Butcher at the Paradise .. . Thursday the 
9th: Golden Mushroom benefit at the Rat 
with Cheater Slicks; Doghouse at Green 
Street; Mindgrinder and the Ex at the 
Middle East. 0 





Charles 
in charge 
Dutoit masters 


the MSO — and 
the music 


by Lloyd Schwartz 


ne of the most interesting de- 
O velopments in the world. of 

music is the way a number of 
first-rank young conductors have taken 
over second-rank orchestras and re- 
vitalized them into world-class 
ensembles. Simon Rattle and the Bir- 
mingham Symphony probably head the 
list, but Charles Dutoit and the Orchestre 
Symphonique de Montréal, with their 
numerous recordings, superlative re- 
views, and five Grands Prix du Disque, 
are probably not far behind. They arrived 
for their second visit to Symphony Hall 
(October 27; their first was only three 
years ago) as part of the Bank of Boston 
Celebrity Series and left the audience 
cheering their impressive performances 
of Schubert, Hindemith, Stravinsky, and 
a breathtaking Berlioz encore. 

The Montreal Symphony is a relatively 
young organization. Founded in 1937 
under Wilfrid Pelletier, it includes among 
its directors Igor Markevitch (1957-1961) 
and a young Zubin Mehta (1961-1967). 
The Swiss-born Dutoit first appeared as 
guest conductor in 1977 and within six 
months had assumed leadership. The 
orchestra surely owes its current 
prominence to him. He’s turned it into a 
youthful ensemble of phenomenal 
precision, flexibility, and color. The 
violins are sweet and light, they shim- 
mer; but they can also give the nasty 
tremolos of Stravinsky's Firebird a 
creepy-crawly edge. The cellos have the 
dark, focused sound of a great baritone; 
they're like divers who_can plunge into 


the depths without sinking under the 


weight.of too much chocolate. The winds 
are marvels of elegance, but they’re not 
afraid to squawk in character when they 
have to. Brasses are big and firm, never 
raucous, and they can scale down to a 


Charles Dutoit: he can make even’ 


: whisper. Even the harps. play with 
character and subtle detail without turn- 


ing precious. 

Dutoit has also been one of the BSO’ s 
most welcome guest. conductors. Their 
moving performance of Sofia Gubaiduli- 
na’s violin concerto, Offertorium, with 
Gidon. Kremer, was the highlight of last 
year’s Russian Festival, and their record- 
ing of it on Deutsche Grammophon has 
just won the prestigious Koussevitzky 
International Record Award: He can 
make even the BSO sound youthful and 
committed. 

Dutoit is a funny conductor to watch. 
He’s all dippy knees, flappy elbows, and 
floppy wrists. Among major conductors, 
he must have the widest and oddest 
repertoire of gestures. Not Bernstein's 
exaggerated self- immolation, but little, 
complicated pantomimés: steering a car 
down. a winding road, patting down a 
mud pie, robbing eggs from a bird’s nest 
(and carrying them carefully away), 
flinging tinsel on a Christmas tree. As a 


e BSO sound youthful and committed. 


baseball umpire, he could declare a 
runner simultaneously safe and out at 
home plate. 

This repertoire of gestures allows him 
a stylistic and dynamic range unusual 
even among today’s. most highly re- 
garded conductors. Schubert's youthful 


Classical 


Third Symphony had a classical buoyan- 
cy and proportion, a canny sense of 
transition, a luminous cohesiveness of 
texture. The second movement “Turan- 
dot-Scherzo” of Hindemith’s exhilar- 
ating, not-often-enough-played Sym- 
phonic Metamorphoses on Themes of 
Weber whisked easily between exotic 
Chinoiserie and a hometown hoedown; 
the Andantino breezed lightly between 
woodwind delicacy and jazzy trombone. 
The Firebird was blinding . in its 
kaleidoscopic array of colors, capturing 








the Stravinsky of 1910, who was already 
turning Rimsky-Korsakov romanticism 
into a more prismatic modernism. 

But there are things Dutoit can’t do. 
When Sir Thomas Beecham conducted 
the Schubert Third, the way he slipped 
from the grandiose opening Adagio 
maestoso to the suddenly jaunty Al- 
legretto made you laugh out loud. Dutoit 
rather lacks a sense of humor. He can get 
an enormous sound out of the orchestra, 
as in the opening of the Hindemith or its 
final Mahlerian march; but his small, 
complex gesticulations can diminish and 
‘even undermine the passages where the 
melodic lines ought to soar. Some of the 
most haunting melodies in The Firebird, 
for instance, were hard to hear because 
Dutoit subordinated them to the texture. 
The Firebird is about the healing power 
of magic. It’s Stravinsky's first great 
masterpiece not only because of his 
breakthrough in orchestration but be- 
cause by the end it is extremely moving. 
Dutoit’s glittering performance had more 
dazzle than warmth, more brilliance than 
real magic. — 

In a great exuberant showpiece, how- 
ever, especially a French one like 
Berlioz’s Corsaire Overture, Dutoit is 
probably matchless today. He threw 
himself into the Berlioz — and very 
nearly into the first violin section — with 
the kind of reckless abandon that comes 
only with complete confidence and 
authority. Not so much confidence in 
himself and authority over his players, 
but confidence in his players and 
authority over the material. 

* * * 

I never met Sherman Walt, who retired 
last May after 36 years as the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s_ principal 
bassoonist,-but I liked him — personally 
— because his playing, in addition to its 
technical perfection (one of his col- 
leagues. called him an “impeccable” 
musician), had a warmth and charm, a 
kind of friendliness and sense of charac- 
ter, that’s rare in the big-time orchestras 
these days. He was instantly missed. He 
was also a beloved teacher and since his 
retirement had actually begun to expand 
his teaching schedule at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. On October 26, cross- 
ing Hammond Park Parkway with his 
wife near their home, he was hit by a car 
and killed. He’d earned a happy retire- 
ment. Outside his family, it’s perhaps his 
students who have suffered the greatest 
loss. But no. one who knew his work 
could find his needless death anything 
but intolerable. 0 
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Joy of Movement 
brings back 1973 prices! 
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Enjoy. the greatest hits from the 50s 
to the 805 with our CD jukebox— 
» the new sound in the neighborhood. 


Play video games. Watch 
the Celtics on gigantic cable 
TV screens. Root for the 
Red Sox. Cheer the Bruins. 
And party with the Patriots. 


From nachos to ribs— 
come for a great steak, 
tasty snacks, or pick up 
food to go. Well even 
fax you our menu. 
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FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS 


Fire ES BEST FITNESS & DANCE CENTERS MAKE THE DIFFERENCE. 


A STEAK IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 
39 Dalton Street at the Sheraton Boston 
From 11:30 AM till 2 AM 
Fax. 236-6012 Tel. 262-1822 


NEWTON/WELLESLEY 


237-6465 
(Across from Grossman's at 
Wellesley Racquet Club) 


KENMORE SQ. COPLEY SQ. 
266-5643 536-3377 
CAMBRIDGE WATERTOWN SQ. 
492-4680 926-2700 
*Non-prime time, 1 year membership. 
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ARTIST LOFT 
SPACE 


1ST AD...BRAND NEW...FOR 
SALE,BROOKLINE 
VILLAGE...LIVE-WORK OPEN 
SPACE FROM 1117-1400 SQ. 
FT. INCLUDES GAR.-SKI 
LIGHTS-NEW K&B 15° CIELS- 
ROOF RIGHTS & MUCH 
MORE! PRICED FROM 
$155,000-$199,000 FOR PRI- 
VATE SHOWING CALL 
SCOTT HEFTER AT WILK 





PROPERTIES AT 739-2900 











wananyaf 
THAN 

WE “RE 
MAGAZINES AND “MUSIC 
AND VIDEOS AND ALL 
KINDS OF STUFF. 
COME IN AND 
CHECK US OUT. 


























TM KODALUX 


holidays 
from the 


whole family.’ 


KODALUX 
Photo-Greeting 
Cards and 
Color Prints 


Send personalized greetings 
to family and friends this hol- 
iday season with KODALUX 
Photo-Greeting Cards. It's a 
sure way to bring smiles to the 
faces of everyone you know. 
Available from your favorite 
color negative, slide or print. 
Don't forget to order KODALUX 
Color Prints to include in your 
regular cards and gifts. 
Ask for Details 
Available 
Nov. 10 — Dec. 31, 1989. 
Get your order in by 
December 8 for guaranteed 
Christmas delivery. 
Campus Camera 
& Electronics 
660 Beacon St. Boston 
617-236-7474 
at The B.U. Bookstore Mall 
good advice at the right price 
E—Ezy_ 
= Kodalux 


Processing Services 











Shirley Horn: it is her impeccable musicianship that makes 


Horn of plenty 


Shirley gives you a whole lot to think about 


by Bob Blumenthal 


ver since Verve put Shirley Horn’s 
E career back on track by releasing 
her live I Thought About You, in 
1977, it has become common to acclaim 


_ her as one of the world’s great jazz 


singers. If anything, the consensus has 
grown since the follow-up, Close 
Enough for Love, appeared this spring; 
and her local legion was suitably inspired 
by Horn’s overdue debut at the Regat- 
tabar last weekend. Now that her artistry 
is on full display, we can appreciate the 
talents that sustained her as an under- 
ground legend for the better part of three 
decades. 

The things Horn doesn’t do offer proof 
enough of why “jazz singing” is so hard 
to define. She doesn’t transmogrify 


melodic lines in the manner of her peers ~ 


Betty Carter or Sheila Jordan. Blues tunes 
are in her repertoire, and a blues 
sensitivity infuses it, yet she never belts 
or moans, and she would not be 








JQaII 


considered a blues singer. Scatting is also 
incidental to her approach, save for a 
couple of high, soft, melismatic_ codas 
that she tacks onto tunes like whispered 
reveries. In terms of vocal delivery, Horn 
is among the most straightforward of 
performers. The key is that she plays 
piano as well as sings. She is a musician, 
first and foremost, and it is her impec- 
cable musicianship. that makes all ane 
difference. 

Whereas the lineage of plano-sayihe 
jazz singers goes back at least to Jelly Roll 
Morton, the branch that produced Horn 
began with Nat Cole and_ really 
blossomed with the advent of Sarah 
Vaughan and Carmen McRae. These 
were modernists in the fullest sense, with 
an appreciation of harmonic coloration 
and rhythmic inflection that bespoke a 
total understanding of the innovations of 





Tatum, Young, Parker, and. Gillespie. 


Most, including Horn, .were exclusively 
instrumental performers when they 
began their professional careers; when 
they finally turned to singing, they 
underplayed overt vocal technique, 
stressing instead the value of each sung 
note in its total musical context. 

Horn, whose conception was perfected 
before her recording career began, in 
1960, is the ultimate example of the 

“modern” jazz musician as singer. It is 
hardly surprising that her first jobs in 
Manhattan were booked at the insistence 
of Miles Davis, since her instrumental 
style reflects so many of the pianists 
whom Davis loved — Ahmad Jamal, 
Wynton Kelly, Bill Evans — as well as the 
more outgoing flourishes of Erroll Gar- 
ner. The instrumental features she still 
includes in her live sets are filled with the 
bittersweet harmonic drapery and twist- 
ing soulful asides of the modern main- 
stream. 

No one is likely to argue, though, that 
Horn’s playing surpasses her singing. 
Standing on its own, without a vocal 
center to decorate and amplify, it suc- 


jcumbs too readily to Garner's over- 
effusiveness and Jamal’s portentousness. 
When the quiet, precisely honed voice is 
added, and a lyric can be extended by an 
altered modulation or the merest shift in 
accent, Horn’s piano is not only beyond 
reproach, it becomes inseparable from 
her voice. These moments demonstrate, 
as well as any I know, how the best jazz 
singers locate a song’s meaning not 
simply in its lyrics but in its overall 
musical value. Horn proves that Lester 
Young's dictum about knowing the lyrics 
before playing a ballad can be reversed; 
to really sing a tune, the best jazz 
vocalists must know the music. 

To judge from rather scanty evidence, 
Horn has always. been in touch with this 
truth. Her debut album on the obscure 
Hi-Life label, Embers and Ashes, finds 
her employing the trio format she has 
always preferred, swinging the tails off 
several familiar standards, elevating a 
seeming sow’s ear like “Wild Is the 
Wind” through an emphasis on its 
chords and colors, and introducing a 
couple of tunes by her favorite neglected 
composer, Curtis Lewis. 

Mercury signed Horn in 1963, but her 
two albums for the label were over- 
produced mistakes. On Loads of Love, 
where Jimmy Jones‘s arrangements are at 
least within bounds, she is supplanted at 
the piano bench (though Hank Jones was 
brought in); Shirley Horn with Horn puts 
her back at the keyboard, where she 
sounds uncomfortable for the only time 
in her career over the shrill charts of 
producer Quincy Jones and three other 
arrangers. Despite a few corny stabs at 


pop hits, 1965’s Travelin’ Light on ABC- , 


Paramount was better — she used only 
her working trio for most tracks, and her 
reading of “I Want To Be with You” 
transforms another erstwhile dog. 

When none of these albums sold well, 
Horn decided to quit the road for her 


native Washington, DC, where she could , 


work in her own club while raising her 
daughter. Except for Where Are You 


Going?, cut for the small Perception label. 


in 1972, she was not heard again on 
record for more than a decade. Horn 
finally resurfaced on SteepleChase at the 
close of the ‘70s, thanks to the inter- 


_ vention of drummer Billy Hart, another 


DC native who did some of his first 
touring as a member of Horn’s trio. The 
best of her four albums for the Danish 
label, A Lazy Afternoon (with Hart and 
Buster Williams) and The Garden of the 
Blues (where her current trio with electric 
bassist Charles Ables and drummer 
Steve Williams do an entire program of 
Curtis Lewis material), are now available 
on,CD. 

There was an album for Japan’s CBS 
Sony in 1986, All of Me, that anticipated 
the Verve triumphs; and Softly (Audio- 
phile CD), cut between the Verves, is 
among the most intimate samplings of 
after-hours singing on record. All that 
one need know about Shirley Horn, 
though, is captured on the Verve sets. 

I Thought About You, recorded at the 
Hollywood club Vine Street, is a perfect 
introduction, with its balance of finger- 


snapping medium tempos and glacier- 
paced ballads, the synchromesh support 
of Ables and Williams, and Horn’s 
penchant for obscure and unknown 
gems (including “Something. Happens to 
Me,” “The Eagle and Me,” the gorgeous 
Italian ballad “Estate,” and Lewis's 
supreme groove tune “The Great City”). 

Although the material on Close 
Enough for Love tends to be more 
familiar, Horn still shows how to elevate 
standards with keen arrangements, pin- 
point ensemble execution, and a mini- 
mum of frills. Tenor saxophonist Buck 
Hill, another Washington legend, is 
added on five tracks; and though there is 
plenty of meat in his solos when he 
swings, he and Horn outdo themselves.at 
the slower tempos of “I Wanna Be 
Loved” and “Memories of You.” Alone 
on two tracks, including the new tune 
“So I Love You,” Horn proves spellbind- 
ing; and she does more welcome recla- 
mation work by including the choice 
Bobby Troup blues “Baby, Baby All the 
Time” and Cole Porter's “Get Out of 
Town.” 

Horn’s first set at the “Regattabar, 
though uneven, revealed both the de- 
licate balance and the magic of her art. 
She opened with an instrumental “‘Isn’t It 
Romantic?”, which was facile enough but 
revealed her trio as rather heavy on its 
own. Ables gets a croaking sound from 
his electric bass; Williams plays patterns 
that are thicker and busier than one 
expects from a singer’s drummer, though 
his solo revealed an admirable thematic 
streak. “Corcovado,” another instrumen- 
tal, followed, with a parenthetical blues 
vamp that outshone the crawling samba 
at its core. These tunes demonstrated that 
the Horn trio, however inspired at 
moments, is far more convincing as a 
frame than as the entire picture. 

Things perked up noticeably with the 
first vocal, “Nice and Easy,” a title that 
goes far toward defining Horn’s ap- 
proach. The melody was sung relatively 
straight; the piano did the embellishing. 
Suddenly Ables’s bass lost its graininess, 
and the trio seemed to cinch itself one 
turn tighter. The tempo was still not quite 
right, though, and a drag continued to be 
felt during “Something Happens to Me” 
and the off-center samba treatment of “I 
Got Lost in His Arms.” 

Things turned around abruptly on the 
fourth vocal number, “Old Country.” 
The bitter lyrics Curtis Lewis added to 
Nat Adderley’s fine blowing tune took 
on deeper resonance as the trio finally hit 
the rhythmic target with its mean me- 
dium tempo, which Horn dissolved with 
a brief flurry of scat whispers. A frisky if 
overlong “Girl from Ipanema” followed 
and set up an astounding ballad reading 
of “The Music That Makes Me Dance.” 
The weight of Horn’s delivery was 
perfectly calibrated as she reprised the 
lyrics twice, and the rhythm section fed 
right into the tidal wave of her swelling 
tremolo figures. Without pause, they 
segued into a set-closing “Come Dance 
with Me” that demanded foot-patting 
and finger-popping. At this rate, Horn 
must have really blown at midnight. O 
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with an Arise Convertible 











A. Studio Sleeper — Bunk, Twin, Full 


or Queen. 


R. Cloud Futon — Twin $79, Full $99, 


S. 


Natural or Bleach Whitewash. 
S. Chicago Studio — Bunk, Twin, Full or 


Queen $109. 
I. Newport Convertible — Full or Queen. 





E. 


Queen. 
E. Phoenix Convertible — Full or Queen. 


Natural or black. 





SAVE 10% OFF RETAIL PRICE ON 





FUTONS FROM $79 TWIN 
Arise Cloud” Futon — 6 inch thick 100% cotton filled. Built with Arise Quality backed by 15-year warranty. 


yy 


E ORIGINAL FUTON MATTRESS CO 





(617) 492-8828 
M-S 11-7, Thurs. till 9, Sun..12-5 


ISE @ FUTON 


1030 Mass Ave., Cambridge 
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: CELEBRITY ROOM 3 


* 30 Beautiful Exotic 
Dancing Girls Daily 


12:00 noon -1:00 am 3 


* Great Drinks & 
Food! 
* All Sports on 
Satellite Dish 
* Seven 52" TV's 
* Six Pool Tables & 
Many Video Games 


* Bachelor Party's Welcome : 


No Positive 
Cover i 


* 1050 Revere Beach Parkway 3 


Chelsea - 889-4911 
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1648 Beacon St 


Brookline 277-0982 


" Jerry’s Kids, Friday at the Rat 


ee nas ae mae 

Boston Phoenix, 126 Brookline Ave., Boston 
02215. Each issue's listings run from that Friday 
to Friday of the following week. We can’t take 
any listings over the phone. There is no charge, 
but your copy may be rewritten due to space 
limitations. include’ the time, date, place, a 
description of the event, how much it costs, and 
a phone number that can be published. Specify 
whether admission is free; without price infor- 
mation we can't print your listing. if the 
information is for an event or exhibit lasting more 
than one week, specify the dates of the issues in 
which you would like-the listing to appear. 
Repeat listings may be deleted due to space 
limitations. 

Theater listings are separate; send them by 2 
p.m on Friday to “Play by Play,” c/o Bill Marx. 
Auditions,. classes, ‘courses, reunions, and 
events requiring advance registration are not 
listed here: call Phoenix Classifieds at 267-1234 
to take-out an.ad. We welcome photographs for 
possible inclusion, but can't be responsible for 


returning them 

NOTE: ABSOLUTE LISTINGS DEADLINE IS 
THURSDAY AT 5 P.M. To be considered for ‘Hot 
Tix,” the deadline is a week earlier; to be 
considered for “Next Weekend,” two weeks 
earlier. 


BOSTON POLICE: 911 
BROOKLINE POLICE: 734-1212 


BOSTON FIRE: 536-1100 or 911 
BROOKLINE FIRE: 232-4646 or, from Brookline, 
911 

CAMBRIDGE FIRE: 876-5800 or, from Cam- 
bridge , 911 

SOMERVILLE FIRE: 623-1500 


MEDICAL 
EMERGENCIES 
BOSTON-BROOKLINE: 911 
POISON: information Center, 232-2120 
SUICIDE: Samaritans 247-0220 
METRO ; 288-6700 
CAMBRIDGE CITY HOSPITAL: 498-1000 
HOSPITAL: 726-2000 
EAR: 523-7900 
HOSPITAL: 424-5000 
HOSPITAL: 735-3337 
HOSPITAL: 732-5636 
HOSPITAL: 735-6611 





MASS. EYE 





LUBS 


FRIDAY 


THE AVEROF (354-4500), 1924 Mass. Ave., 


Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ dinner show, with 
Panos 

AXIS (262-2437), 13. Lansdowne St. Boston. DJs 
Willy Lemay, Sean Sweeney. 

BUNRATTY’S (254-9820), 186 Harvard Ave., 
Alliston. The Raindogs, Border Patrol. 

CAFE FLEUR! (451-1900), 250 Franklin St., 
Boston. The Joe Morocco Quartet. 

CANTARES (547-6300), 15 Springfield St., Cam- 
bridge. The Cantares Band, Latin music. 

THE CHANNEL (451-1905), 25 Necco St., Bos- 
ton. George Clinton and the P-Funk Allstars. 
CHRISTOPHER'S (876-9180), 1920 Mass. Ave., 


CLUB lil (623-6957), 608 Somerville Ave., Some- 
rville. Big Blues Meanies; Gas, Food, and 
Lodging; Signs of Life. 

COPLEY PLAZA HOTEL (267-6495), Copley Sq.. 
Boston. Montgomery, Plant and Stritch. 

ED BURKE’S (232-2191), 808 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Crew. 
EDIBLE REX (508-667-6393), 251 Old Concord 
Rd., Billerica. Hearts on Fire, Girl on Top. 
GREEN STREET STATION (522-0792), 131 
Green St., Jamaica Plain. Shy Five, Movie Stars. 
GROVER’S (608-927-7121), 392 Cabot St., 


JOHNNY D’S (776-9667), 17 Holland St., Some- 
rville. To be announced. 

JUMBO’S (623-7680), 1133 Broadway, Some- 
rville. The Gordons, Entourage, As Is. 

LOGAN AIRPORT HILTON (569-9300), East 
Boston. The Al Vega Trio, Bob Patton. 

MAN RAY (864-0400), 21 Brookline St., Cam- 
bridge. Alternative beat music. 

ME AND THEE COFFEEHOUSE bonds 28 


Mass. Ave., Cambridge. David Reuter and 
Standard Procedure. 

MIDNIGHT COURT (338-7187), 164 Milk St, 
Boston. 

MISTY’S (284-7200), ‘Howard Johnson Lodge, 
Rte. 1, Revere. Splash, with Sherry Boyd. 
NAMELESS COFFEEHOUSE (864-1630), 3 
Church St., Cambridge. Raymond and Amy, Seth 
Kahn, Russell Leach, Atwater-Donnelly, John 


Haneycamp Group. ._ 

NECCO PLACE (426-7744), 1 Necco St., Boston. 
Taylor Made, Nine Below Zero. 

NIGHTSTAGE (497-8200), 823 Main St, Cam- 


bridge. Jean Carne. 

OLD VIENNA KAFFEEHAUS (508-898-2231), 22 
South St., Westborough. Livingston Taylor, 
Barbara Kessler (sold out). 

PALACE (321-1660), 1500 Broadway, Saugus. 
“Rock. and Wrestling Revue,” with the Foxy 
Tossouts. 

PAPILLON (566-6495), 1353 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Steve Tapper and Audie Bridges. 
PARADISE (254-2052), 967 Comm. Ave., Bos- 
ton. Deacon Blue (over-18). 

PASSIM (492-7679), 47 Palmer St., Cambridge. 
Patty Larkin. 

PLOUGH AND STARS (492-9653), 912 Mass. 
Ave., Cambridge. Kevin 

THE RAT (536-2750), 528 Comm. Ave., Boston. 
Jerry's Kids, Hullabaloo, Bastards, Egg. In the 
balcony: Joe. 

REGATTABAR (864-1200) 1 Bennett St., 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge. The John Scofield 
Quartet. 

RYLES (876-9330), 212 Hampshire St., Cam- 
ored El Eco. Downstairs: Herman Johnson 


ScuLLSR, Guest Quarters Suite Hotei 
(783-0090), 400 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Susannah McCorkle. 

THE TAM (277-0962), 1648 Beacon St., 
Brookline. Sugar Ray and the Bluetones. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET 
(227-9872), 216 Hanover St., Boston. At 6:30 
p.m., free cabaret show. At 9:30 p.m., Cabaret 
Rose and Alfonso 

T.T. THE BEAR’S PLACE (492-0082), 10 
Brookline. St., Cambridge. Big Clock, Natives, 
Loyal Four. 

WATCH CITY COFFEEHOUSE (647-1055), First 
Parish Church, 50 Church St., Waltham. Paul 
Geremia, Jan Marra. 

WBRS COFFEEHOUSE (736-4785), Brandeis 
University, 415 South St., Waltham. Bob Nor- 
man, Erica Wheeler. 

WESTERN FRONT (492-7772), 343 Western 
Ave., Cambridge. Rhythm Force. 

WILLOW JAZZ CLUB (623-9874), 699 Broad- 
way, Somerville. Jamaaladeen Tacuma Quartet. 
WORCESTER ARTIST GROUP (508-754-0545), 
38 Harlow St., Worcester. Birdsongs of the 
Mesozoic, Atomic Cafe. 

ZANZIBAR (451-1955), 1 Boylston Pl., Boston. 
Music by DJs. 


SATURDAY 
pnd bsg listings for phone numbers and 


re vAVEROF, Cambridge. “Zorba’s Night’ 
dinner show, with Panos Bebedelis. 

AXIS, Boston. “X Night” (alternative dance 
music). 

BUNRATTY’S, Aliston. The Joneses, Last Sup- 
per, Trip Lullaby 














PARADISE, Boston. At 7 p.m., Timbuk 3, Young 
Fresh Fellows; at 10:30 p.m., “Adventures in 


PASSIM, Patty Larkin. 
THE RAT, Boston. The Titenics, Unattached, 
Shoot That Dog, the Vindicators. in the balcony: 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The John Scofield 


Quartet. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Ei Eco. Downstairs: Herman 


Susannah McCorkle. 
THE TAM, Brookline. T. Blade and the Fabulous 


Esquires. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 11 p.m.,-Cabaret Rose and Alfonso 








See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. ; 


THE AVEROF, Cainbridge. “Zorba's Night” ~ 


BUNRATTY’, Aliston. for NOW, with the 
Bristols, Witch Doctor, Grand Theft Auto, Shoot 
the Dog, Xanna Don't. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. The Bodeans, the Black 
Velvet Band. 

CHRISTOPHER'S, Cambridge. J.C. Fixler, 
Gerard McHugh. 

CLUB CABARET, Boston. Belle Linda Halpern. 
EDIBLE REX, Billerica. Strut, in Too Deep. 
GROVER’S, Beverly. Vince Shazam and the 
Nor’easters. 


jam, with Stovall Brown. 

JOHNNY D'S, Somerville. At 5 p.m., biues jam, 
wih the Heart Atacks, at 9 p.m.. Bive Heaven, 
Blue District. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. At 2 


Caps. 
RYLES, Cambridge. Downstairs: Oiga Roman 
Quartet. 


THE STICKY WICKET 7), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. At 2 p.m., Bob Pilsbury and 


Friends. 
WILLOW JAZZ CLUB, Somerville. Mike Kanan 
Quartet. 





MONDAY 
See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
addresses. 


THE AVEROF, . “Zorba’s Night” 
dinner show, with Esber . 


Lunch. 

Madeleine Hall. 

THE CHANNEL, Boston. Luxaeterna, the Like, 
Two Backyard, For No One, Buzzsaw Frizzbies. 
HARPER’S FERRY, Allston. J.B. Jr. and ice, 
Cellar Dwellers. 

MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, . The 
Full Revolutionary Ensemble, the Creative im- 




















O'Shaughnessy. 

GREEN STREET STATION, Jamaica Plain. Jon 
Doty’s World, Bilt Speer, Psycho Neurotic 
Squeeb Band. 

GROUND ZERO (492-9545), 512 Mass. Ave., 


MIDDLE EAST RESTAURANT, Cambridge. 
Border Patrol, Vasco da Gama, the Cowlicks, J. 
Gag's open-mike comedy show. 


Coyotes. 
REGATTABAR, Cambridge. The Tony Williams. 
Quartet. 


RYLES, Cambridge. Leo Quintero Group. 

THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 

ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. 
JOINT 
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IN’ 


Thur Vov. 9 
DIXIE CINEMA 
TONGUE ,OOVE 


THE INNY - ANT FARM 


—— 


Fr 


BEAT SURRENDER 
SHE RIED 






































































































































ALICE & WONDERLAND 11/3 
T BOSTON BAKED BLUES 11/4) 
SUN - JKRIS WALES 11/5) 
MON BARNEY MARTIN 11/6 
| TUE THE MOVERS 11/7 
WED NORTH SHORE ACAPPELLA 11/8 
THU MOTOR CITY RHYTHM KINGS 11/9 
FRI - MADELINE HALL & RHYTHM HOUNDS 11/10 
SAT THE REV 11/11 
Msnday iicehin 00 SRY Sunday Night is Reggae Night ae 
Sunday 8:30 - 12:00 Hot Line 742-7392 
ronment ter "Snags See 
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WE DELIVER! 














FRANCO'S, (623-3050), 
Somerville. The Dave Reuter Quartet. 
THE STICKY WICKET (508-435-4817), 167 West 
Main St., Hopkinton. The New Black Eagle Jazz 


Band. 
THEATRE LOBBY AT HANOVER STREET, Bos- 
ton. At 6:30 p.m., free cabaret show. At 9:30 


WBRS/THE JOINT (736-5277), 
Center, Brandets University, Waltham. Scared of 


Horses. 


tay owe Continued on page 24 
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OPEN WED - SAT 
WED - 18+ 


BROOKLINE ST. 
CAMBRIDGE 



























Pri. 
JERRY'S KIDS -HULLABALOO 
THE BASTARDS 
HOLLOW HEY DAY 





Sat., Nov. 4 
THE TITANICS 
UNATTACHED 





XANNA DON'T AND THE 
WRISTSLASHERS - MANTARAYS 
Wed., November 8 
THIRD RAIL 
ALLOY O'CEAN - OILMEN 








18> admitted 
CHEATER SLICKS 
SKEPTIC'S BOOKSHELF - EVOL 
and wicked special 





Fri., November 10 
WELL BABIES 
VOODOO DOLLS - SEKA 
THE FUNDAMENTALS 













fh he Balcony: 113... Joe; 114... Kip Martin; 117... 
Bottom of the Hub, 1148... Broa. Kendall with the Mothertokers 


CONCERT LIN 
~943E 
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en 
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GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, Cambridge. At 
8 p.m., improvisational comedy. Call 648-5963 
for reservations. 


NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8, 10, and 
11:30 p.m., Don Gavin, Frank Santorelli, the 
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Where's it at? 


Phoenix 


Club Listings 
(oni lato mele) 
isle] m-male|e)el—aliare 
and where 


all week long. 






































Osi PINE Visi=te 
TEN YEARS AFTE 


PHISH 


























































































Amazing Jonathan. 

PLAY IT AGAIN SAM’S (232-4242), 1314 Comm. 
Ave., Brighton. At 9 and 11:15 p.m., Vinnie 
Favorito, Mike Larsen, the Angry Tuxedos. 











STEVIE D'S, Middleton. At 6:15, 8:30, and 10:45 
‘ : Cried, the Evidence. p.m., Billy Martin, Bill King, Emien Drayton. 
What's going on? ees eae 
— Paul See Friday listings for phone numbers and 





addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 
COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Dana Gould, Jay Charbonneau. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 9 p.m., Kevin 
Knox, John Pizzi, Chris Zito, the Amazing — 


PLAY IT AGAIN SAM'S, 1314 Comm. Ave., 
. Call 














See Friday listings for phone numbers and 


addresses. 

CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., open-mike night. 

‘COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 


Anthony Clark. 

NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
open-mike night, with Billy Martin, 

STITCHES, Boston. At 9 p.m., new talent night, 
with Steve Trilling. 


TUESDAY 


See Friday listings for phone numbers and 
































Bergonzi addresses. 
CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m., Pat Paulsen, Brian Kiley. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
D.J. Hazard, Mike Rossi, Dave Fitzgerald, Paul 
Johnson. 
‘ Fri, 1/3 
November Starts SHY FIVE WEDNESDAY 
| || the Holiday Season VINDICATORS _ 
See Friday listings for phone numbers anc 
Our gift all month long Sat, 11/4 addresses. 
BLUES MEANIES Heineken $2 a bottle. BULKHEAD CATCH A RISING STAR. Cambridge. At 8:30 
FOOD \ HIGH RISK GROUP p.m., Pat Paulsen, Brian Kiley. 
Or ane “oe Friday & Saturday, Nov. 3&4 SOB STORY COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
races Dance nite LAUGHING ACADEMY FRIDAY Jay Charvonneau Kevin Flyin. 
. ' " 5 :30 p.m., 
CHUCKLEHEAD & at Molly's Wed, 1/8 CATCH A RISING STAR (661-9887), 30 JFK St. George MacDonald, Warren MacDonald, 0. 
THE BOZO PATROL Sundays in November JON DOTY'S WORLD gr by a oad At 8:30 p.m. and Hazard, Paul JOnneOn. 
DIFFERENT DRUM D dh d B di p.m., FUC , audis. 
ea ea anas PSYCHONEUROTIC COMEDY CLUB at the Charles Pla 
METAL NIGHT ‘Return to Molly's SQUEEB BAND rege sel hi edie wesinge 8 are Np on THURSDAY 
TOMMY’'S GUN Call for infi y' Q Jay Charbonneau, George MacDonald, Larry eters = a 
° or 0. Miles. y isti numbers 
PALISADE - CONTAGIOUS Thurs, 11/9 listings phone 
Thurs... Nov. 9 ISRANy ony SAVAGE GARDEN ronan &. congener mDane ARLINGTON REGENT THEATER (643-1198), 7 
KNOTS & CROSSES Pool Tournament | SCATTERFIELD Gould. Medford St, Arlington. At 8:30 p.m., Boston 
FRANK & JIM - 3 HOUR TOUR Tuesday, Nov. 7 ! DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT (267-6626), | Comedy Company show. 
- FA. Now, 10 Fooseball yy enc Ga ta 
A tion and s ux ’ p.m., Pa f " 
MIKE VIOLA & SNAP Tommaimadit THE COSMIC ty ag oe a COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 0 pm. 
GUILTY CHILDREN at Cantares, 15 Springfield j.J. Wright, Chris Zito, Anthony ; 
Cash Prizes PSYCHOS St., Cambridge. Mt 8 er ‘eptenletanrel NICK'S COMEDY STOP, Boston. At 8:30 p.m., 
Wednesday, Nov. 8 et comedy. Call 648-5963 for reservations. ee D.J. Hazard, Jay Charbon- 
1.1} NICK’S COMEDY STOP (482-0930), 100 War- _ neau, Paul Johnson. 
BC Football & | renton St., Boston. At 8, 10, and 11:30 p.m STEVIE 0’S ——— Red 9 p.m., John 
Kevin Knox, Frank Santorelli, the Amazing § Decrosta, Mike Moto, Tom Dunham. 
JUNCTION Lacrosse Party. pouring 
SLIPKNOT PA sees ate STEVIE 0”S (508-777-7386), Rte. 114, Middleton. FRIDAY 
m your ida At 9 p.m., Billy Martin, Bill King, Emien Drayton. 
Original improvisational band partes early od STITCHES (424-6996), 835 Beacon St.. Boston. ) : 
p+, at Moll At 8:30 and 10:30 p.m., to be arinounced. See the previous Friday listings for phone 
a st “ Caren Aeeama oe 
‘ ivee 2 cover. 11/24 mn THE PINK SATURDAY CATCH . RISING nt er At 8:30 and 
* 12/1 TAYLOR MADE tom at Paulsen rn 
MSS ANN SEeesag || Call 783-2900 apo .ce COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 11:30 p.m., Teddy 
Seo Friday lstings for phone numbers and Bergeron, Bily Marin, Tom Hayes. 
addresses. COMEDY ‘CONNECTION, Boston. At 8:30 and 
Clark. 








Saturday, Nov 4 
MATT GUITAR MURPHY 








Every Sunday 
Boston's Only Rh 











& Blues Jam with THORN - COCCHIARO 
. - AISA 
we ae Up On a Roof DON'T EVEN ASK - BAD JUJU 
Ere Under The Boardwalk Sapo Ap nae iow Sle 
meme toh aetianic ini This Magic Moment 118 Broedway-Somervie 
Pacey < rent: 4 7 hoo ‘ pre Aedes Ah Leg 
BOSTON BAKED BLUES | Mm"Siwe'nemesscsaeser | || | stecrapnin 
8s your host - musicians invited o0ld dally at VARPERS BETWEEN 102 ome Sides 
. a P ~s mall 


IRNER OF HARVARD & BRIGHTON AVE 


» CLUB LINE - 254-9743 
ursday, Nov 9 


THE DRIFTERS 














BOSTON'S ONLY APPEARANCE || 

















Sat.,November 4 | 
BILLY LAZER 


& THE VISITORS 
LORI LANE & THE INNOCENSE 
LOVE HANDLE 


Wed., November & 
THE WINDSHIELD 
VIPERS 


pt DOROTHY 
HYGYN 


Thurs., November 9 


NEXTUNE 
_STICK PEOPLE - A povs Wil 








Fri., November 10 


PIECES 









































—— 


CATCH A RISING STAR, Cambridge. At 8:30 
p.m. and 11 p.m., Rick Overton, Bill Braudis. 
COMEDY CLUB, Boston. At 11:30 p.m., Kenny 
Rogerson, Warren MacDonaid. 

COMEDY CONNECTION, Boston. At 7, 9. and 
11:15 p.m., Dana Gould, Jay Charbonneau. 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
8:45 and 11 p.m., Dick Doherty, Dave Fitzgerald, 
Dan Schlossberg, Nancy Munro. 


10:30 p.m., Chris Zito, 
DICK DOHERTY’S COMEDY VAULT, Boston. At 
10 p.m., Angry Tuxedos, Jonathan Maguire, 
Nancy Munro. 
NICK’S COMEDY STOP. Boston. At 8, 10, and 
1:30 p.m., Steve Sweeney, Mark Maron, Jay 
Charbonneau. 
STEVIE 0’S, Middleton. At 9 p.m., Joe Decrosta, 
Mike Moto, Tom Dunham. 
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PARTICIPATION 











EXPERIENCED ENGLISH COUNTRY. DANCE 
boghoat pen st ea Cnnth el ie Seater 38 23 
Brookine, Admission saltiond 


St. John’s. Episcopal Church, 74 Pleasant St. 
pe igen onthe emt ge cP 
SCOTTISH .COUNTRY 

eeneardian ee es inane 
Church, Weston. Admission $4; call 259-9566. 
SOCIETY OF YOUNG JEWISH PROFESSION- 
ALS sponsors “Harvey Negila’s Clubhouse” at 8 
p.m. at Le Papillon, Back Bay Hilton, 40 Dalton 
oa Boston. Admission $10, $8 in advance; call 


LDOUIARVOAYIOt SWING AND BALLROOM 
DANCE begins at 8:30 p.m. at Ballet, Etc.,. 185 
Corey Rd., Brookline. Admission $4; call 
661-1792. 

THE SINGLE LIFE sponsors a dance at 8:30 p.m. 
at Tewksbury/Wilmington Elks, South St., 
Tewksbury. Admission $6; call 891-3750. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dance begins at 8 
p.m. in the Hyatt Regency Hotel ballroom, 
Memorial Dr., . Admission $10, $8 
before 9 p.m.; call 899-3900. 

BALLROOM DANCE PARTY begins at 8:30 p.m. 
at the Phillips Congregational Church, 111 Mt. 
Auburn St., Watertown. Admission $6; call (508) 
875-1007. 

BASIC INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE, spon- 
sored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 8 p.m. 
every Fri. at the United Methodist Church, 421 
Common St., Belmont. Admission $4.50, $4 for 
students; call 491-6084. 

“ON BROADWAY,” a smoke-free, non-alcohol 
dance club, is open from 8 p.m. to 1 a.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Cabot Farms Terrace Room, 
880 Broadway, Somerville. Admission $5; call 
623-9532. 

BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, with music from 
the '30s, '40s and '50s, begins at 9:30 p.m. every 
Fri. and Sat. at the Ballet Center i, 185 Corey 
Rd., Brookline. Admission $6; call 277-1139. 


SATURDAY 


“AUTUMN LEAVES ARE FALLING” DANCE 
pyariae nn Madras. 2 fall dein 
Leventhal-Sidman Jewish 








Community Center, 
begins at 9 p.m. in the Wasserman Auditorium, 
333 Nahanton St., Newton. Admission $10; call 


on 7416 x163. 
NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
with music by Uncommon Fare, begin at 8 p.m. at 
the First Unitarian Society, 1326 Washington St., 
West Newton. Admission $3; call 965-2180. 
“ROROSPOLS WORKSHOP” begins at 2 p.m. at 
the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth St., 
Brookline. Admission $5; call 277-2496. 
SCANDINAVIAN FOLK DANCE begins at 7:30 
p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 Monmouth 
St., Brookline. Admission $4, $2 for students; call 
277-2496. 
KRAKOWIAK POLISH DANCERS sponsor a 
social dance at 8 p.m. at 37 Fairmont Ave., Hyde 
Park. Admission $5; call 361-2754. 
FOLK AND CONTRA DANCE to benefit New- 
ton's Nicaraguan Sister City Project, begins at 8 
p.m. at the Hyde School, Lincoin St., Newton 
Highlands. Admission $5; call 244-6949. 
BOSTON GAY AND LESBIAN CONTRA GROUP 
sponsors a dance at 8 p.m. at the First Church of 
Jamaica Plain, Centre and Eliot Sts., Jamaica 
Plain. Admission $5; call 729-9206. 
“ON BROADWAY.” See listing for Fri. 
BOB THOMAS SWING DANCE, See listing for 
Fri. 





SUNDAY 





SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE runs from 6:30 to’ 


8:30 p.m. at the Church of Our Saviour, 23 

Monmouth St., Brookline. Admission $2; call 

864-8945. 

ISRAEL] FOLK DANCE begins at 8 p.m. at 

Harvard-Radcliffe Hillel, 74.Mt. Auburn St., 

Cambridge. Admission $1.50, free for students; 
cal! 495-4696. 


NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS, 
sponsored by the Folk Arts Center, begins at 2 
p.m. at the Scout House, 74 Walden St., 
Concord. Music by Canterbury Folk. Admission 
$3, $12 for families; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at the Colonial Hilton, exit 43 off Rte. 128, 
Lynnfield; and at the Holiday inn, exit 15A off 
Rte. 128, Dedham. Admission $5; call 899-3900. 


MONDAY 


SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8:15 
p.m. at 7 Temple St., Central Sq., Cambridge. 
Admission $4; call 491-6084. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE, with caller Tony Parkes and music by 
Yankee Ingenuity, begins at 7:30 p.m. at Scout 
House, 74 Walden St., Concord. Admission 
$4.50; call 643-3726. 

ISRAEL! FOLK DANCE runs from 8 to 10:30 p.m. 
at Temple B'nai Moshe, 1845 Comm. Ave., 
Brighton. Admission $2; call 787-4381. 


TUESDAY 














“DANCES OF UNIVERSAL PEACE,” circle . 


dances honoring the religious traditions of the 
world, begin at 7:30 p.m. at 83 Elm St., Jamaica 
Piain. Sponsored by the Sufi Order. Donation $3; 
call 522-0800. 

NEW ENGLAND SQUARES AND CONTRAS 
DANCE begins at 8 p.m. oy hogs 
Church, 60 Mt. Auburn St, Watertown. Ad- 
mission $5; call 354-1340. 











THURSDAY 


EXPERIENCED INTERNATIONAL FOLK DANCE 
beni aoe. sive anes eae, 404 
., Belmont. Admission $4.75; call 





DANCES, with caller Tod Whittemore, begin at 8 
p.m. at the VFW Hall, 688 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Admission $4.50; call 484-4065. 
SCOTTISH COUNTRY DANCE begins at 8 p.m. 
at the Universalist Church, 211 Bridge St., 
Salem. Admission $2; call (508) 745-2229. 
NEW ENGLAND SINGLES dances begin at 8 
p.m. at Le Papillon, Back Bay Hilton, Boston. 
Admission $5; call 899-3900. 


PERFORMANCE 
























Acoustic SERIES 


bethoh rigged dee one 
















poaseapnccnge Wceeseaaee wees’ 








492-0082 











FRIDAY 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATER 
presents ballet and modern works by faculty and 
guest artists at 8 p.m. tonight and tomorrow and 
at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the Boston Conservatory 
Theater, 31 Hemenway St., Boston. Tickets $7, 
$4 for students and seniors; call 536-6340. 
KEN PIERCE BAROQUE DANCE AND MUSIC 
COMPANY performs at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow at the Cambridge Multicultural Arts 
Center, 41 Second St., Cambridge. Program 
includes French dance and music from the 18th 
century. Tickets $10, $7 for students and 
seniors; call 577-1400. 





Close Range through Nov. 19 at the Joy of 
Movement Center, 536 Mass. Ave., 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Fri. and Sat. and at 4,p.m. 
on Sun. Tickets $8-$12; call 244-3715. 

BENITA BIKE’S DANCEART COMPANY and In 
Collusion perform at 8 p.m. tonight and tomor- 
row at the Sargent Dance Studio Theatre, 
Boston University, 1 University Rd., Boston. 
Tickets $10; call 899-9348. 


SATURDAY 


BOSTON BALLET Ii performs at 8 p.m. at the Mt. 
Wachusett Community College Fine Arts Center, 
Gardner. Program includes Samuel Kurkjian's 
German Dances, Ze'eva Cohen's Walkman 
Variations, Jill Bahr's Accelerando, and Laura 
Young's Deadlock. Call 964-4070, x262 for ticket 














Theatre, 
$16.50 and $19.50; call (508) 922-8500. 
BOSTON CONSERVATORY DANCE THEATER. 
See listing for Fri. 


IMPULSE DANCE COMPANY. See listing for Fri. 





THURSDAY 


“DANCES BY ISADORA” begins at 7 p.m. at the 











“AN EVENING WITH CHAMPIONS,” the 20th 
annual exhibition to benefit the 
Jimmy Fund, at 8 p.m. tonight and 
tomorrow and at 1 p.m. on Sun. at Bright Arena, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. The hosts are 
Tai Babilonia and Randy Gardner, both 1979 
World Champions; performers include Paul 
Wylie, 1987 St. Ivel's Champion and Harvard 
alumnus. Tickets $15, $8 for children and 
seniors; call 493-8172. 

“ARMENIAN BAZAAR 33,” food 





GOTA 
COMEDY ACT? 


Let it stand 


Ph amesvele | 


cenix| 


Comedy section 

































BIG CLOCK 


ey ie LOYAL FOU 


BLOOD ate 
COUNTRY BUMPKINS - PIV-NERTS 


TSUNAMI PETS 
MIND OVER MATTER - STORY LIVES 
Thurs., Novernber 9 
CAKE EATERS 
VIRGINIA DANES - WILD WEST 


Fri., Novernber 10 


= $7.50/8.50 











NEGCO ST. 451-1905 
55 NECCO ST. & BOSTON, 451-1905 


, oh aa 8 SD I 3D 


Bl crore CLINTON ti 


_& THE P*FUNK ALLSTARS , 
and special guests THE ROYAL PIMPS { 
$11.00 
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guests 
THE BLACK VE VELVET BAND 
. EARLY SHOWTIME 9:30 pm 










featuring 
LUXAETERNA - THE LIKE - TWO BACKYARDS 
FOR NO ONE - BUZZSAW FRISBEES 
D.J. Mod Todd 


Ey NUM US IREVUEE 





























































featuring 
THE REALM - BAD SHIBUMI + AISA 
BACKSTROKE TO CUBA - TRIPLE THREAT 
D.J. Mod Todd 


‘fy CHANNEL ALisTaRs: 


‘ THIKD 
WORLD 


with oo _—e SOULJAHS 


‘the 
Radiators 


os: 6- we *'e £2 @: F& a 8 


with special guests ME & THE BOYS 
D.J. Mod Todd 


” BLUES JAM ‘89 featuring 


BIEL JOHN LEE HOOKER 


& THE KINGSNAKES 
with THE BUDDY GUY BAND - ROOMFUL OF BLUES 


DOORS OPEN 8:00 pm + POSITIVe 1.D. REQUIRED - PLENTY OF AVAILABLE 
PARKING - Tickets at: TICKETRON - STRAWBERRIES RECORDS & TAPES 
OUT OF TOWN - CONCERTCHARGE 497-1118 - TELETRON 720-3434 
THE CHANNEL BOX OFFICE 






Continued from. page 25 
today and tomorrow at the Armenian Cultural 
and Educationa! Center, 47 Nichols Ave., Water- 


through Nov. 5 at the Worcester Centrum, 50 
Foster St., Worcester. Matches are played from 
11 a.m. to 6 p.m. tonight; finals begin at7 p.m. 
se 361 r emg tonight, 2 and 7 p.m. tomorrow, and at 1 p.m. on 
. Ay Tore) tt - i) Sun. Tickets $13-$20; call (508) 755-6800. 
oe 


= fy i Roadhouse 


{ Featuring Classic Rock 
VAV2 ot BY =4 AVA ot oo TUESDAYS 


Gr AT CHINESE FOOD/ i 

536-0420 near Kenmore Square _\\ | LIVE ROCK 'N ROLL 
SS | DANCE MUSIC 
Bands-Call now for bookings! MTONIGHT =a a 

JIM PLUNKETT 


+ Saturda’ 
RICK BERLIN _ 


« Wed e 
MARK MORRIS @ 
& THE CAT TUNES 















































rfl 


o 


98 Brookline Ave., Boston, MA 
247-8605 


Ey 


Around the corner from Fenway Pack 


Fri andSat.,Nov.3&4° - WHITEWALIS,| | ©: 
Mon., Nov. 6 DAVID GREENFIELD - : ; 
Tues, Now?  WESTEND BLUES BAND | | MARK MORFi ss 
Wed,, Nov. 8 SHE CRIED 

Thus;No.9 DANCING W/ HENRY | | f 
Fri, Nov. 10 STANDARDS/FIVE-O 
Sal, Nox 1! STANDARDS/BOTTOM LINE 


OLDIES/TOP 40 , Pond parking lot, Blue Hills Reservation, Hillside 
- om , i St., Milton. Free; call 698-1802. 

2 a : BASEBALL CARD SHOW, sponsored by H & H 

promotions, runs from 9 a.m. to-3 p.m. at the 

Holiday Inn, Rtes. 12 and 2, Leominster. 


Admission $1; call (508) 485-6500. 

WOMEN’S CENTER offers an Incest Survivors 

Network meeting at 10:30 a.m., a Coming Out 
@ Discussion at 11 a.m., and a women's writing 

group at noon at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 


in Beverly - 392 Cabot St., Rte 1A Seen eT catia hie tian run 
15 min. on 128N + Exit 20S + (508) 927-7121 from 1 to. 5 p.m. today and tomorrow at 144 
Moody St., behind the Waltham Common, 


RENO Ok LAE) Rie Des WRT OED 


¥ 





Fi 
eff 
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Waltham. The 13th annual event features works 
NEW BAND NIGHT by more than 60 artists, including cast-paper 
sculptures, etched glass sculptures, a lifesize 
Tare, ee ® mannequin installation depicting a Middle East- 


ULTRA BLUE ern war, and paintings exploring musical sensa- 

‘ Fri. Nov. 10 tions by a performer in the Boston Symphony 
‘ 2? : Orchestra. Free; call 891-4235. 

WEDNESDAYS NEW ENGLAND INTERNATIONAL AUTO SHOW 


sails 
4 
Ket 
Ye “et f P runs through Nov. 12 at the Bayside Exposition 
— > 9 AT AXIS Oo POSITIVE “ Center, 200 Mt. Vernon St., Dorchester. The 33rd 
= . LIFE ON EARTH « T.D.T. annual coming-out party for new models is 
sponsored by the Massachusetts State Auto- 


yet ot EM || Sea nates 
NOV. 8 184 ” TREAT FER | RIGHT Batman. Open from 10 a.m. to 10:30 p.m. today, 


adie tenant Os in aan 
weekdays. Admission $7, $5 for seniors, 
TRIBE ' L. Sat.. Nov. 11 for chron’ cal 596-8182 

TRIBE _ “AN EVENING WITH CHAMPIONS.” See listing 


for Fri. 
TALKING TO ANIMALS ] IBIAS Oa caret 


SOUND WISDOM Every Sunday listing for Fri. 
CRAB DADDY VINCE SHAZAM & THE Coming Attractions 


NOR'EASTERS BLUES JAM . SUNDAY 

Free Buffet » Musicians Invited FRI.,11/17 

T bs U R S D A Y if you come to play you don't pay BOP HARVEY “THE NEW VAUDEVILLE FESTIVAL,” 
SHY FIVE — 


NOV 9 SAT,, 11/18 runs from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. at the Park Plaza 
“ (pier -_— PIECES Hotel, Boston. See listing under “Play by Play” 
BUZZCOCKS Va Genuine Draft TALON + ZALLA for more information. Tickets $25, $15 for 
students, $5 for children; call 893-3120. 

/ a: “GYMNASTS '89 TOUR OF CHAMPIONS,” a 
(At Citi) non-competitive show featuring American and 
; Soviet champion gymasts, begins at 3 p.m. at the 
’ Free concert for ticket holders at Boston Garden, Boston. Participants include 

; Mary Lou Retton and Olga Korbut. Tickets $15 

Axis after show featuring ‘ky and $18.50; call 227-3200. 


DUMPTRUCK Bild || “tice Tome Ls" wetur joey song 
u PTFTFOoOW N 


bere elOleh) = RESTAURANT & MUSIC CLUB 
’ Thurs., Nov 9 sors an open house and a video'on AIDS at 4:30 


oe Fri., Nov. 
THURSDAY’ +7 a Ein tite Madea ogi Cate, 6 Boson 
ee ee “NEWOMAN POTLUCK” is open to all women at 


(HARVEY); 6 p.m. at the Women's. Center, 46 Pleasant St., 


NOV. 16 ¢ 18+ | Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 


Fri., Nov. 10 WALTHAM MILL ARTISTS OPEN STUDIOS, See 


BIM SKA LA BIM 3 | eo 


Sat., Nov 4 : . 
BEEF “AN EVENING WITH CHAMPIONS.” See listing 


paeegee 
WEDNESDAY aces —_ = VIRGINIA SLIMS TENNIS TOURNAMENT. See 
NOV. 22° 18+ _ || esbnaslime _ =} oe pe 
BY ANINNAMU(614o1 2 || 5Lue HEAVEN BLUE IsTRICTPer sete MONDAY 
BAD T.V. *goues’ PEPPINO D'AGOSTINO we Sree TA Engr oxo 7. mat 
WALPURGISNACHT aCe te SiKOAMMN TOURNAMENT bgp. 
at the Sheraton Commander, 16 Garden St., 


Recording Artist 
WEDNESDAY NEW BOTATO CABOOSE Cambridge. Sponsored by the New England 


Advance tickets available at all Ticketmaster outlets (617) 931-2000 
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Backgammon Club. Free for spectators, $11-$21 

3 fee for players; call 861-7340. 

NOV yi) WOMEN’S CENTER offers a battered women's 
; : a support group at 7:30 p.m., a Women's NA 12- 

Step meeting at 7:30 p.m., and a lesbian rap 


EL CAMINOS » | eee aeons & 


AUTO 











13 LANSDOWNE STREET 262-2437 








[WE SERVE FOODII! 


‘Burgers. 
ZX >< i —. 11:30 AM-9:00 PM RAL wen ooP an rare 
5 PEOROSS ORNS T ake Litt at 7:30 p.m. at the First Parish Church, 24 Vernon 


St., Framingham. The November march in 
































Washington for abortion rights is planned. Free; 
call (508) 653-8560. 


bisexual women’s rap session at 7:30 p.m., anda 


Women for Sobriety meeting at 8 p.m. at 46 
Pleasant St., Cambridge. Free; call 354-8807. 





WEDNESDAY 


THE BACCHAE, is performed by. Peter Arnott, 
using marionettes and his own translation from 
the Greek play, at 8 p.m. in the 





meeting at 6:30 p.m., a battered women's 
support group at 7 p.m., and a writer's support 
group at 7:30 p.m. at 46 Pleasant St., Cambridge. 
Free; call 364-8807. 

NEW ENGLAND INTERNATIONAL AUTO 
SHOW. See listing for Sat. 


THURSDAY 


WOMEN’S COMMUNITY CANCER PROJECT 
meets at 7 p.m. at the Women's Center, 46 











FRIDAY 


ANNUAL SKI SEASON OPENER PARTY, spon- 
sored by the Boston Ski and Sports Club, begins 
at 8 p.m. at the Marriott Copley Place, 110 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Admission $10, $8 in 
advance; call 789-4070. 

13TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL ANTI- 
QUARIAN BOOK FAIR runs from 5 to 9 p.m. 
tonight, from noon to 8 p.m. tomorrow, and from 
noon to 5 p.m. on Sun. at the Park Plaza Castle, 
Arlington St., Boston. Among the treasures on 
display are a copy of Porgy and Bess signed by 
George Gershwin, handwritten notes by Houdini, 
and maps dating back to the 16th century. 
Admission $5, $10 for weekend pass; call 
338-1938. 

HOLIDAY NEW ENGLAND CRAFTS FESTIVAL 
runs from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. today and tomorrow 
and from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. on Sun. at the 
Northeast Trade Center, exit 35 off Rte. 128, 
Woburn. Admission $5, free for children; call 
742-3973. 

NEW ENGLAND INTERNATIONAL AUTO 
SHOW. See listing for Sat. 








USIC 
CLASSICAL 


FRIDAY 


BEAUX ARTS TRIO performs Mozart's Trio in E 
major; Ives's Trio for Piano, Violin, and Cello; and 
Dvorék's Trio in E minor (Dumky) at 8 p.m. in 
Jordan Hall, New England Conservatory, 290 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tickets $20; call 
536-2412. 

MUIR STRING QUARTET, with pianist 

, performs at 8 p.m. at the Tsai 











Bidg. 14, 160 Memorial Or., Cambridge. Free; 
call 253-2906. 

PIANIST GREGORY SLOWIK and the Arcadian 
Winds perform works by Mozart, Harbison, and 
Thuile at 8 p.m. in Killian Hall, MIT Bidg. 14, 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 
ORGANIST DAVID LIDDLE performs at 12:15 
p.m. at Trinity Church, Copley Sq., Boston. Free; 
call 536-0944. 


HARPSICHORDIST DON ANGLE performs 
works by Gershwin, Joplin, and other American 
composers at 8 p.m. in the Westfield Women's 








emis miivewles ott La 





Maria 


Club, 28 Court St., Westfield. Tickets $10; call 


(413) 527-7664. 

BOSTON ARTISTS” ENSEMBLE performs works 
by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert at 8 p.m. at 
the Second Church in Newton, 60 Highiand St., 
West Newton. Admission $9, $7 for students and 
seniors; call 27-8662. 

PIANIST RANDALL HODGKINSON performs 
works by Harry Chaimiers, Gary Nolan, and 
other American composers at 7 p.m. at the 
Whistler House Museum of Art, 243 Worthen St., 
Lowell. Sponsored by the University of Lowell. 
Tickets $10; call (508) 459-0350. 

BOSTON CONSERVATORY OPERA STUDIO 
presents scenes from Arabello, Orfeo, and The 
Mikado at 8 p.m, tonight and toforrow at the 
Studio Theater, 8 the Fenway, Boston. Free; call 








FAYRFAX CONSORT 1 

chamber music from Italy, Germany, and France 
at 8 p.m. at the Church of St. John the 

35 Bowdoin St., Boston. Admission $8, $5 for 
students and ; Call 








opera arias and choruses by Puccini, Verdi, 
Bizet, Gounod, and Wagner at 8 p.m. at 
Mechanics Hall, 321 Main St. Worcester. 
Tickets $16 and $18; call (508) 754-3231. : 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY presents a 
concert of works by Alan Fletcher and Malcolm 
Peyton at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, 290 Huntington 
Ave., Boston. Performers include the Con- 


performs 
at 2 p.m. in Paine Hall, Harvard University, 
Cambridge. Tickets $7, $4 for students; cal 
195-0583 


4 3 
POWERS MUSIC SCHOOL presents an open 
choral reading of V Williams's Dona 
Nobis Pacem at 7:30 p.m. at the First Armenian 
Church, 380 Concord Ave., Belmont. Admission 
$4, $2 for students and seniors; call 484-4696. 
TRUMPETER JUSTIN COHEN and organist 
Frederick Jodry perform works by Vivaldi and 
at 4 p.m. at St. Anne's-in-the-Fields 
Church, Rite. 126 at Codman Rd., Lincoin. Free; 


i 
i 
i 


FINE 
MassinC Minor at 3:30 p.m. at St. Francis Xavier 
Church, 234 Pleasant St., South Weymouth. 
Tickets $6, $4 for students and seniors; call 
337-3023. 
SPECTRUM SINGERS performs “An American 
Sampler” at 7 p.m. at the First Church in 
, , 11 Garden St., 
includes works by Charles 












PIANIST LEONARD SHURE performs 


Diabelli Variations at 8 p.m. in 


i 














Orchestra, 
Symphony No. 2 at 8.p.m: at Mechanics Hall, 321 
Main St., Worcester. Tickets $19 and $21; call 


7:30 p.m. tonight at Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Concerts begin at 8 p.m. tomorrow 
through Sat. and next Tues. Tickets $17-$45, 
$9.50 for rehearsal; call 266-1492. 

FLUTIST SUZANNE STUMPF. See listing for 
Sun. 





- THURSDAY 





* “A TRIBUTE TO MILAN SLAVICKY,” a concert 


in honor of the Czech composer, begins at 8 p.m. 
in the Ell Center ballroom, Northeastern Univer- 


TRUMPETER JUDSON SCOTT and organist 
Wardy Mannix perform at 12:05 p.m. in the MIT 
Chapel, opposite 77 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
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Fri., November 3 


Real Rockin’ R&B 
WRECKING CREW 
Sat., yr 4 
LUTHER “GUITAR JR" 

~ JOHNSON & THE 
MAGIC ROCKERS 
sie RIS a 
MELVIN TAYLOR & 
THE SLACK BAND 
Fri., November 10 
Rock & Roll 
POWERGLIDE 


W/ BLACK WATER JUNCTION 
Sat., November 11 


BOOGALOO SWAMIS 


11/16 THE SAVAGE BROTHERS 
11/17 PINE TOP PERKINS 
11/18 THE DRIVE 
11/22-30 PARTY BAND SERIES 














808 Huntington Ave., Boston 232-2191 
(Rt. 9 nr. Brookline Village) 








22 minutes from Boston 


The Hop 


The South Shore's Greatest 
mix of live & recorded music 


Fridays & Saturdays 


Tor 40 DANCE 





ARTY 
Dance to the best of the 70's & 80's 
$1 admision with College ID 
Sunday, Nov. 5 
THROUGH THE 
DOORS 


“Tribute to the Doors” 


























Friday,Nov 3 © 7-10p.m. © jazz 
David Reuter's Stendard Procedure 
Friday, Nov 3 ¢ 10 p.m.¢ Greek Music 
King MisslecHypae Lote 
n sulee no Love 
wii “Mr. butch 
Sat.. Nov 4¢ 7 p.m. © Calypso/jJazz 
Mackie Burnette's Panoreme 
Sot., Nov4e] .m. *® Arabic 
; * we Belly gaging " 
wan., ov e me oc ¢ ages 
RisesCabbisiones Wire 6 
Sun., Nov 5 © 7:45p.m. © Rock/films 
Vélcano Sounds*Lisa Suc dog 
Costes perform “Lost Kittens 
manda Katz and Dana 
a maser c Shiite Dere F 
a. ov. e/: «™,. © jazz 
Full Metal Revoiuth nary Jazz 
Ensomblo< Cla 





Weds., Nov. 


a 
Weds., Now Be -m. *Rock 
Border Patrols ratce da 




















Hub Club Live: 
Lil Louts Performing 


proses! 
KISS 


Billboard #1 
Dance Hit Single 
in the country 


Wednesday November 15th, 
TS Open At 9pm, $10.00, 18+Show 


Hub Club 
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Willow Je55 Club 


Nov.3&4 


JAMAALADEN TACUMA 
ik 
MIKE KANAN QUARTET 
SUZANNA SIFTER QUARTET 
DON HOUGE QUARTET 
THE FRINGE 
JERRY BERGONZZ1 QUARTET 
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THE TORN SC sis ths ne 6 
QU. UARTET 
Again voted tet pub eon Oe Poll, Sco 


returns with an acoustic foursome yale 
bassist Marc Johnson and drummer John 


T Rov Te Spn- lam: $65, Dewab Remson-Conat and 
JAZZ 


Oona te $775, A) ght as $8.75 


mete TiLLIAMS 
QUINTET 


Nex. 8, Wed: No cover, no minimum 


feu. 9, Tharn: $5.50 for both shows 
tu 10 AL $7 /show, ou, bt: $8/show 


Shows at BPM and 10PM 


Tickets: 783-0090 -. 
THE NIGHTCLUB & GRILLE AT 
SCULLERS 


WORLD-CLASS JAZZ CABARET 





in the Guest Quarters” Suite Hotel (Mass. Pike & Storrow Dr) 


























THE WESTERN 
FRONT 


CAMBRIDGE © 492-7772 








9TH WEEK OF JAZZ 
Wed., Nov. 8 


Morrocan based rock group, combines 
the input from three distinct musicians 
and produce its funky, eastern feel. 
Hoasam , & native of Morroco, 
brings pauiteoel anal styloe to the 
group, while Israeli Yuval Gabay 
provides a solid back beat, mixirig non- 
western rhytms with tight tempo 
at the group wih his Ploy 
s out group is 
flowing melodies - a counter point that 
creates a complex yet uni sound. 








Coming Wed., Nov. 15 


NEGATIVELAND 














Ami 


Saturday, November 18 
8:00 pm 
North Shore Music Theatre 
Beverly, MA 


Tickets: $28.50/$36 
Box Office 508-922-8500 * 


Proceeds benefit Cohen Hillel Academy 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Call 617-639-2880 for information 
on Patron & Benefactor tickets which 
includes reception w/Mr. Torme 


Sponsored in part by KAPPY’S 














Advertise your 
club or band in 
The Phoenix 
Call 536-5390 
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FRIDAY 


CHRISTOPHER HOLL YDAY QUARTET performs 
bop standards from the ‘40s and ‘50s at 8 p.m. in 
Durgin Hall, University of Lowell, Pawtucket and 
Wilder Sts., Lowell. Tickets $10; call (508) 


934-4444, 

DERRIDIAN COFFEEHOUSE presents Ellis Paul, 
Catie Curtis, and Kathy Phipps at 7:30 p.m. at the 
First and Second Church, Mariboro and Berkeley 
Sts., Boston. Admission $5, $3 for students; call 
598-9263. 

YOUSSOU N'DOUR, popular singer from 
Senegal, performs with Blues Traveler at 8 p.m. 
in the Bowker Auditorium, UMass/Amherst. 
Tickets $13; call (413) 545-2511. 

FACULTY JAZZ ENSEMBLE performs at 7:30 
p.m..in Graves Hall, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
Free; call (508) 475-3400. 

CATHY FINK AND MARCY MARXER, with Jon 
Gailmor, perform at 8 p.m. at the Beal House, 
Rte. 106, Kingston. Admission $10; call 
585-7557. 

“RED HOT AND COLE,” a revue of Cole Porter 
songs performed by the Waltham Theatre 
Workshop, begins at § p.m. tonight and tomor- 
row and at 6 p.m..on Sun. at the Government 





Center, 119 School St., Waltham. Tickets $9; call 


Belmonts, and the Flamingos, begins at 8 p.m. 
tonight and tomorrow at the North Shore Music 
Theatre, 62 Dunham Rd., Beverly. Tickets $20.50 
and $22.50; call (508) 922-8220. 


SATURDAY 


JEAN REDPATH, Scottish singer, performs folk 
and gospel music with Lisa Neustadt and the 
Angel Band at 8 p.m. in Jordan Hall, New 
England , 290 Huntington Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $20; call 536-2412. 

COMPOSER KIP HANRAHAN presents the 
premiere of Look, the moon, 
Cuban musical traditions with jazz, at 8 p.m. at 
the Strand Theatre, 543. Columbia Ad., 
Dorchester: Co-sponsored by the Institute of 
Contemporary Art and the Jazz Coalition. 
Tickets $12.50 and $15; call 282-8000. 
“MEMORIES OF THE YIDDISH THEATRE,” a 
“musical documentary’ by Mary Wolfman- 
Epstein, begins at 8 p.m. at Temple Kehillath 
Israel, 370 Harvard Ave., Brookline. Songs are in 
Yiddish, with English narration. Tickets $7; call 
277-9155. 
STEPHANIE MILLS, Christopher Williams, and 
Surface perform at 8 p.m. at Symphony Hall, 301 
Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $19; call 266-1492. 
GUITARIST PAUL KOLODNY performs at 8 p.m. 
at Centerpoint, 1120 Beacon St., Brookline. 
Admission $9; call 566-5946. 
ALEX WAN’S GROUP performs electronic jazz 
and rock fusion at 8 p.m. at the Arlington Street 
Church, 351 Boylston St., Boston. Admission $8; 
call 986-8181. 
GEORGE CLINTON AND THE P-FUNK ALL 
STARS perform at.8 p.m. in the Campus Center 
Auditorium, UMass/Amherst. Tickets $14; call 
(413) 545-2511. 
PRIVATEER performs sea songs from the Great 
Lakes at 8:30 p.m. at the Saturday Night in 
Marblehead coffeehouse, Church of St. Andrew, 
Rte. 114, Marblehead. Admission $4; call 
639-1969. 
BARITONE BENJAMIN SEARS and pianist 
Bradford Connor performs songs by the 
Gershwin brothers to celebrate American Music 
Week at 8 p.m. tonight and at 6 p.m. tomorrow at 
the Cambridge Center for Adult Education, 56 
Brattle St, Cambridge. Tickets $6, $3 for 
children and seniors; call 547-6789. 
“RED HOT AND COLE.” See listing for Fri. 
“ROYALTY_OF DOO-WOP.” See listing for Fri. 


SUNDAY 


MERCEDES SOSA performs at 7 p.m. at 
Symphony Hall, 301 Mass. Ave., Boston. 
Presented by Revolutionary Acts. Tickets $15- 
$25; call 661-1252. 

SONIA MANZANO AND EMILIO DELGADO 
(‘Maria and Luis”) perform songs from the TV 
series Sesame Street at 1 and 3 p.m. at the 
Collins: Center for the Performing Arts, 
Shawsheen Rd., Andover. Tickets $5; call (508) 
474-9134. 

THE CRAIG HOLIDAY QUARTET performs jazz 
at 3 p.m. at the Watertown Free Public Library, 
123 Main St., Watertown. Free; call 972-6431. 
BARITONE BENJAMIN SEARS. See listing for 
Sat. 

“RED HOT AND COLE.” See listing for Fri. 


MONDAY 


THE WAYNE SHORTER ENSEMBLE and the 
Berklee John Scofield Ensemble performs jazz 
at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance Center, 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for 
seniors; call 266-1400. 


TUESDAY 


THE SCHWENDENER GROUP performs original 
jazz at 8 p.m. at the Longy School of Music, 27 
Garden St., Cambridge. Free; call 876-0956. 
THE CHRISTIAN ROVER GROUP and trombonist 
Christian Justilien perform jazz and Caribbean 
music at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 Mass. Ave:, Boston. Tickets $2, $1 
for seniors; call 266-1400. 


WEDNESDAY 


ALEJANDRO SANTOS performs Argentinian 
jazz and drummer Hans Schumann performs 
jazz at 8:15 p.m. at the Berklee Performance 
Center, 136 "Aass. Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 
for students; call 266-1400. 


THURSDAY 






































PIANIST WILLIAM BOLCOM AND MEZZO- 


poesre.ot 8 p.m: in the Cohen Auditorium, Tufts 
University, Talbot Ave., Medford. Admission $10; 
call 381-3493. 

MUTHULAKSHMI RANGANATHAN performs 
South Indian veena music at 12:05 p.m. at the 


MIT Chapel, Mass. Ave. and Amherst St., ' 


Cambridge. Free; call 253-2906. 

PIANIST MARIAN McPARTLAND performs jazz 
at 8 p.m. in the Jewett Auditorium, Wellesley 
College, Wellesley. Free; call 235-0320. 

NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY JAZZ 
ENSEMBLE performs at 12:30 p.m. at the 
Federal Reserve Bank auditorium, 600 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston. Free; call 973-3454. 

THE DAVID AZARIAN TRIO performs original 
works and jazz standards at 8 p.m. at the Longy 
School of Music, 27 Garden St., Cambridge. 
Donation $5; call 876-0956. 

VOCALISTS ROXANNE HALE AND TRINA 


HAMLIN perform jazz and pop music at 8:15 p.m. 


at the Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. Tickets $2, $1 for seniors; call 
266-1400. 





FRIDAY 


JOHNNY MATHIS performs at 8 p.m, tonight and 
tomorrow and at 3 p.m. on Sun. at the North 
Shore Music Theatre, 62 Dunham Rd., Beverly. 
Tickets $28.50; call (508) 922-8220. 
BLACKSMITH HOUSE FOLK FESTIVAL, a week- 
end of concerts afd workshops, begins with 
performances by dulcimer-player Lorraine Lee 
and guitarist Bennett Hammond at 7:30 and 9:30 
p.m. at the Cambridge Center for Adult Educa- 
tion, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. Tickets $5, $18 
for admission to all concerts; call 547-6789. 
PIANIST HARRY CONNICK JR., with Mark 
Shaimin and his 30-piece orchestra, performs 
songs from the When Harry Met Sally... 
soundtrack at 7:30 p.m. and 10 p.m. at the 
Berklee Performance Center, 136 Mass. Ave., 
Boston. Tickets $19 and $22; call 266-1400, 
HARIPRASAD CHAURASIA performs on the 
North Indian bamboo flute at 8 p.m. at the Kresge 
Auditorium, MIT, 84 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Tickets $10; call 253-2906. 

HUMANO, featuring Jorge Arce, performs at a 
“Tropical Party” to benefit the Hurricane Hugo 
Victims Relief Fund at 8 p.m. at the Old 
Cambridge Baptist Church, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge. Tickets $12; call 524-6338. 

THE M.G. QUINTET performs’ original and 
standard jazz tunes at 8 p.m. at the Cambridge 
Multicultural Arts Center, 41 Second St., Cam- 
bridge, Tickets $7; call 577-1400. 





OETRY 
& PROSE 


FRIDAY 


POETS RUTH WHITMAN, Helene Davis, and 
John Hildebidie read from their works at 8 p.m. 
at the Newton Arts Center, 61 Washington Pk., 
Newtonville. Donation $2; call 964-3424. 


SATURDAY 


DALE PETERSON reads from his new book The 
Deluge and the Ark: A Journey into Primate 
Worlds at 2 p.m. at the Brighton Branch Library, 
40 Academy Hill Rd., Brighton. Free; call 
782-6032, 

















SUNDAY 


FICTION WRITERS DARROL’ ALLADICE AND 
MARY HUGHES read from their works at 4:30 
p.m. at the Trident Booksellers & Cafe, 338 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by Writers 
League of Boston. Donation $2; call 267-8688. 

ANN FERGUSON discusses her book Blood at 
the Root: Motherhood, Sexuality and Male 
Dominance at 3 p.m: at New Words Bookstore, 
186 Hampshire St.,° Cambridge. Free; call 
876-5310. 








MONDAY 


JOHN ASHBERY discusses “John Clare's inex- 
quisite Eye” inthe first of six Charles Eliot 
Norton Lectures at 4:30 p.m. at the Sanders 





Free; call 495-2533. 

POETS EMILY HIESTAND AND CYNTHIA 
ZARIN read from their works at 8:15 p.m. at the 
Blacksmith House, 56 Brattle St., Cambridge. 
Admission $2; call 547-6789. 

MICHAEL MILBURN AND MARY KARR read 
from their poetry at 8 p.m. in Boylston Hall, 
Harvard University, Cambridge. by 
the New England Poetry Club. Free; call 
643-0029. 


PUERTO RICAN POET ROSARIO. FERRE and 
Argentinian poet Saul Yurkievich deliver read- 
ings in English and Spanish at 5:30 p.m. at the 
Lamont Library, Harvard University, 

Sponsored by the Committee on Latin American 
and Iberian Studies. Free; call 495-2454. 
ADULTS’ BOOK GROUP discusses Evelyn 
Waugh’s A Handful of Dust at 7 p.m. in 
Conference Room 5, Boston Public Library, 
Copley Sq., Boston. Free; call 536-5400, x338. 


TUESDAY 


RALPH ABERNATHY, co-founder of the South- 
ern Christian Leadership Conference and con- 
temporary of Martin Luther King Jr., discusses 
his autobiography And the Walls Came Tumbling 
Down, at 6 p.m. at the Old Cambridge Baptist 
Church, 1256.Mass. Ave., Cambridge. Sponsor- 
ed by Harvard Book Stores Fall Author Series. 
Free; call 338-1938. 

STEPHEN JAY GOULD, Harvard scientist and 
MacArthur Fellowship recipient, discusses his 
book Wonderful Life: ihe Burgest Shale-and the 
Nature of History at 5:30 p.m. at the Brattle 
Theatre, 40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Wordsworth Readings. Free 
tickets available in advance; call 354-5201. 
KAREN SWENSON reads from her new collec- 
tion A Sense of Direction at 8 p.m. in the Ticknor 
Lounge, Harvard University, Cambridge. Spon- 
sored by the Grolier Book Shop. Free; call 
547-4908. 

CAROL WESTON, APRIL HANCY, JOHN 
WIENERS, AND GARY HICKS read from their 
poetry at noon at the China Trade Center, 2 
Boylston St., Boston. Free; call 262-2256. 
“LESLIE” reads poetry at 8 p.m. at the 
Community Church Bidg., 565 Boylston St., 
Copley Sq., Boston. Sponsored by New Writers’ 
Collective. Free; call 742-1538. 


WEDNESDAY 


COLUMNIST ELLEN GOODMAN discusses her 
book. Making Sense at 6 p.m. at the Soston 
Public Library, Copley Sq., Boston. Reception 
follows at the Harvard Bookstore Cafe, 190 
Newbury St., Boston. Sponsored by Harvard 
Book Stores Fall Author Series. Free; call 
338-1938. ; 
PLAYWRIGHT CHRISTOPHER DURANG de- 
livers a dramatic reading at 8 p.m. in rm. 153 of 
the Visual and Performing Arts Bidg., South- 
eastern Mass. University, North Dartmouth. 
Free; call (508) 999-8765. 

POET THERESA PAPPAS and poet 

unas Geer sens Uae ean ne A 
at the YMCA, 820 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
Sponsored by Dophin-Moon Reading Series. 
Donation $2; call 924-4290. 

GLORIA MINDOCK DUEHR AND CATHERINE 
SASANOV read from their poems at 7 p.m. at the 
Somerville Public Library, Wainut St. and High- 
land Ave., Somerville. Free; call 623-5000. 
POET ROBERT TINSKY, author of An Expla- 
nation of America, speaks at 8 p.m. in the 
Graduate Center Pavilion, Bentley College, 
Beaver and Forest Sts., Waltham. Free; call 
891-2960. 

















THURSDAY 


SAUL BELLOW, Nobel and Pulitzer Prize- 
winning author, speaks at 8 p.m. at the ARCO 
Forum, Kennedy School of Government, 79 JFK 
St., Cambridge. The address is titled "A Writer 
Looks at 20th: Century History.” Free; call 
495-1380. 

NADYA AISENBERG discusses her new book 
Before We Were Strangers at 4:30 p.m. at the 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton St., Harvard Sq., 
Cambridge. Free; call 547-4908. 

POET BARBARA GREENBERG reads from her 
work at 7:30 p.m. at Bartos Theatre, Wiesner 
Bidg., 20 Ames St., Cambridge. Free; cail 
253-0684. 

AUTHOR LAURA BRODY joins the book review 
group at 10 a.m. at the Auburndale Branch 
Library, 375 Auburn St., Newton. Free; call 
552-7145. . 

POET YIORGOS CHOULIARAS, editor of the 
Hellenic Diaspora, reads from his works in 
Greek at 8 p.m. at the Lamont Library, Harvard 














Swordspoint, A Melodrama of Manners at 12:15 
p.m. at King’s Chapel, Tremont and Schoo! Sts. 
Boston. Donations 


Erdrich’s Love Medicine at 6:30 p.m. at the East 
Boston Branch Library, Atami East 
Boston. Free; call 569-027 


Tickets $1.50; call $47-6789. 

“SEX IN THE BUSHES: DISCUSSING THE 
RISKS INVOLVED” is presented at a meeting of 
Gay Fathers of Greater Boston, at 8 p.m. in the 
Lindemann Center, 25 Staniford St., second fi., 


Free; call 353-3083. 

















SUNDAY 


DR. HERBERT BENSON, author of The Relaxa- 
tion Response, speaks at 7 p.m. in the Ell Center, 
Northeastern Ave., Bos- 
ton. Sponsored by the Ford Hall Forum. Limited 
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MONDAY 


SAVE THE HARBOR/SAVE THE BAY holds its 
annual meeting at 7:30 p.m. in the Main 





p.m. at the C. Walsh Theatre, 55 Temple Walk, 
Boston. Free; call 573-8447. 

“THE RADIATION HAZARD OF POWER LINES 
AND VIDEO DISPLAY TERMINALS,” a talk by 
Paul Brodeur, a elgg eg in the Dwight 
Auditorium, Fi State College, 


BILITY,” a talk sponsored by the Workmen's 


Graphic Arts, begins at 6:30 p.m. in rm. C103, 
Simmons College, 300 the Fenway, Boston. 
Admission $5, $2 for students; call 628-1291. 

“FLEEING AND STAYING: A MORAL PER- 
SPECTIVE ON EAST GERMAN YOUTH,” a talk 
by Joseph McDonald of Brown University, 
begins at 12:15 p.m. in the Eliot-Lyman Room, 


pam. B50, Boston Univers Science Bit. 








p.m. in the Lower Student Union, Regis College, 
ree, Weston. Free; call 893-1820, 
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ents a slide talk and discussion at 8 p.m. nee 
Gilman Room, Radcliffe Yard, 10 Garden St., 
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THURSDAY 


“KEEPING AMERICA’S HERITAGE ALIVE” is a 
talk by J. Jackson Walter of the National Trust for 
Historic 
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buffet dinner and fundraiser at 5:30 p.m. at Villa 











imported 
wines are offered. Tickets $14; call 547-6789. 


SUNDAY 


“A MUSICAL OFFERING,” a benefit for the AIDS 
Action Committee, begins at 3 p.m. at the Folien 
Church, 755 Mass. Ave., Lexington. 
Classical, folk, and jazz musicians perform. 
Tickets $10; call 437-6200. 
“VOLLEYBOSTON,” a volleyball tournament to 
benefit the National Kidney Foundation of Mass., 
begins at 9 a.m. at the Dedham High School, 
Whiting Ave., Dedham. Team registration begins 
at 8:30 a.m. Fee $100 per team; call 326-7225. 


WEDNESDAY 


BARBARA WALTERS speaks at the annual 
fundraiser for the Women's Committee of New 














supportive but 
$75 and $125; call 527-2635. 


THURSDAY 


THE CREATIVE CLUB, a non-profit gr.up for 
communications professionals, holds its first 
fundraising art show and auction at 7 p.m. at the 
Hynes Convention Center, Boston. Preview of 
auction items begins at noon, with a reception at 
5:30 p.m. Tickets $15; cali 536-8999. 

“ENCORE NATIONAL SING-OFF,” a benefit for 
homeless families in Boston, begins with a 
dinner at 6:30 p.m. at the Comedy Connection, 
Charles 76 
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Elaine Spatz-Rabinowitz’s #1720, at the Howard Yezerski Gallery 





GALLERIES 





Admission to the following galleries is free, 
unless otherwise noted. In addition to the hours 
listed here, many galleries are open by appoint- 
ment. 


AKIN GALLERY (266-3535), 476 Columbus Ave.. 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
30: architectonic sculptures by Bob Lewis, 
including wall pieces and large-scale works. 
Reception Nov. 4, 4-6.p.m. 

ALIANZA (262-2385), 154 Newbury St., Boston. 
Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. until 7 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: new works in clay by Francine 
Ozereko. 

ALPHA GALLERY (536-4465), 121 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 8: “Barnet Rubenstein: Recent Paintings 
and Works on Paper. 

ANDREA MARQUIT FINE ARTS (859-0190), 207 
Newbury St. Boston. Sat. 11 am.-5 p.m. 
Through Dec. 31: * Ma stemyipy tes Land- 
scape, Still Life, Personage,”’ a group show 

ARDEN GALLERY (247-0610), 286 Newbury St., 

Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Fri. until 7 
p.m., Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Dec. 2: 
‘Selvaggia Y Uccello: 1983-1967,” classicist 
paintings, drawings, and lithographs by Norma 
Bessouet. Reception Nov. 3, 5-8 p.m. 

ART INSTITUTE OF BOSTON (262-1223), 700 
Beacon St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Exhibitions of contemporary and_ historical 
sculpture, painting, photography, design, and 
illustration. Through Nov. 8: “Outside Paradise,’ 

a multi-media exhibition by contemporary artists. 
Sat. from 1 to 5 p.m.: Open House, with students 
and faculty available for questions. 

ARTISTS FOUNDATION GALLERY AT 
CITYPLACE (227-2787), State Transportation 
Bidg.. Park Plaza, Boston. Tues.-Fri. noon-8 
p.m., Sat. noon-4 p.m. Nov. 7-Dec. 2: “Belly 
Shields" and other video sculptures by Denise 
Marika; and contemporary landscapes by local 
artists. Reception Nov. 9, 6-8 p.m. 

THE ARTS CENTER (508-764-3341), 111 Main 
St., Southbridge. Mon-Fri, 10 a.m.-6 p.m 
Through Nov. 30: ‘Fantasy in illustration,’ works 


by Stephen Brown Robie and Gary Lippencott. 
BARBARA KRAKOW GALLERY .(262-4490), 10 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 8: “Claudia Hart: Heaven.” 
BATES ART RESOURCE CENTER (266-1386), 
731 Harrison Ave., Boston. Tues.-Thurs. 9 
a.m.-§ p.m. Through Dec. 12: ‘Soul Catchers,” 
sculptures and paintings by Gertrude Michel. 
BETH URDANG FINE ART (424-8468), 207 
Newbury St, Boston. Sat. 10 am.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 25: paintings, drawings, and 
monoprints by Margo Margolis. 

BOSTON ARCHITECTURAL CENTER 
(536-3170), 320 Newbury St., Boston. Mon.- 
Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Nov. 4-Dec. 31: works by 
Austrian architect Adolf Loos. 

BOSTON CENTER FOR THE ARTS (426-7700), 
549 Tremont St., Boston, — Mills Gallery, Tues.- 
Sat. noon-4 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m. Through 
Nov. 11: “Under the Skin," works using skeletal 
images by Jerry Weist and Joseph Wheelwright. 
Nov. 9-13: the Mass. Squash and Racquetball 
Association Tournament. 

BOSTON CITY HALL, Scollay Square Gallery 
(725-3245), plaza level, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8:30 
a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 3: “Circa 1990,” 
prints and paintings by five contemporary 
Boston artists. 

BOSTON PSYCHOANALYTIC SOCIETY 
(266-0953), 15 Comm. Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 
a.m.-5 p.m. Through Dec. 15: ‘Catherine Gold- 
wyn: Portraits, 1984-1989." 

BROMFIELD GALLERY (451-3605), 90 South St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through 
Nov. 4: works on paper by Amy Cain; and 
paintings by Pam Bernard. Nov. 7-Dec. 2: “Can | 
Change My Mind if | Want To,” altered 
photographic installations by Robert Goss. 

A BRUSH WITH HISTORY (508-459-7819), 256 
Market St., Lowell. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 15: “Working Women: Three 
Views of Modern Life,” images of women in the 
contemporary workplace, by Donna Etter, 
Marcia Hermann, and Dagmar Nickerson. 
BUSH GALLERIES (421-9510), 34 Gloucester 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 15: children's-book illustrations by Curious 
George creator H.A. Rey. 

CAMBRIDGE MULTICULTURAL ARTS CENTER 
577-1400), 41 Second St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri 


11 a.m.-4 p.m. Through Dec. 8: “Masque and 
Memory: Day of the Dead,” an exhibition of 
Central American art inciuding a tribute to Elvis 
Presiey and an aitar upon which visitors are 
invited to place mementos of the departed. 
CANDACE WHITTEMORE LOVELY STUDIO 
(262-8551), 30 Ipswich St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Ongoing: oil paintings and prints by 
Candace Whittemore Lovely. 

CENTER FOR THE ARTS (413-584-7327), 17 
New South St., Northampton. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-5 p.m. Through Nov. 5: 
“Valley and Canyons,” marbleized paintings by 
Helen Chester. 

CHILDS GALLERY (266-1108), 169 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 18: ‘William Partridge Burpee 
and His Time,” an exhibition of oiis and pasteis. 
Also, “Sir Francis Seymour Haden: Etchings, 
Drypoints, and Mezzotints” and ‘‘The Nude in 
Drawing.” 

CLARK GALLERY (259-8303), Lincoin Station, 
Lincoin. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
24: “Shadows,"’ monotypes and collages by 
Alan Magee; and mixed-media wall sculptures by 
Robin Grebe. Reception Nov. 4, 4-6 p.m. 
CONCORD ART ASSOCIATION (508-369-2578), 
37 Lexington Rd., Concord. Tues.-Sat. 11 
a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 2-4:30 p.m. Through Nov. 3: 
“Robert E. Grady: A Retrospective,” including 
prints, watercolors, oils, and acrylics. 

COPLEY SOCIETY OF BOSTON (536-5049), 158 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10:30 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 11: Art Guild of the Ken- 
nebunks show. 


_ CREATIVE FRAMING (277-0441), 815 Boyiston 


St., Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Wed. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 25: 
landscapes and still lifes by Robin Baratz. 
DARTMOUTH GALLERY (508-999-0751), 400 
Slocum Rd., N. Dartmouth. Mon. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 
and 7-9 p.m., Tues.-Thurs. noon-4 p.m. Through 
Dec. 8: “Enduring Traditions,” group show of 
quilts, decoys, weavings, and Shaker furniture. 
DEPOT SQUARE ARTISTS (863-1597), 1837 
Mass. Ave., Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 25: large-scale abstract works on 
canvas by Doris L. Weiner and ceramics by 
Ariayne Peterson. Reception Nov. 5, 6-9 p.m. 
DYANSEN GALLERY (262-4800), 132A Newbury 
St, Boston. Daily 10 a.m.-7 p.m. Through Nov. 


16: oils, watercolors, and serigraphs by Yuroz, a 
Soviet Armenian emigrant who was homeless in 
Los Angeles. 

ECLIPSE SALON (247-6730), 216 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 3: 
photorealist works by David Thompson. Nov. 6- 
Dec. 29: paintings by Evelyn Gandolfi Berde. 
Reception Nov. 10, 7-9 p.m. 

THE ERIKSON CENTER (491-3172), 1531 Cam- 
bridge St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-noon 
and 3-5 p.m. Through Dec. 2: ‘Mostly Etchings,” 
expressionistic and gestural etchings by Myrna 
Baik Nathan. Reception Nov. 5, 4-6 p.m. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK GALLERY 
(973-3454), 600 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 
10 a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 10-Dec. 22: exhibition by the 
New England Fiber Collective. 

FRANCESCA ANDERSON GALLERY 
(262-1062), 8 Newbury St., second fir., Boston. 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 26: ‘New Portrait Painters, Emerg- 
ing and Undiscovered;” “Woods,” oils by Pat 
Andreotti; and “Flowers,” drawings by Carol 
Goldmark. 

GALLERY AT THE PIANO FACTORY (267-1472), 
791 Tremont St., Boston. Thurs. and Fri. 6-8 
p.m., Sun. 2-6 p.m. Through Nov. 4: “Six 
Visions.” 

GALLERY 57 (498-9033), City Hall Annex, 57 
Inman St., Cambridge. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: prints and paintings by Mary 
Rhinelander. 

GALLERY NAGA (267-9060), 67 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 
25: narrative paintings by David Brody and large- 
scale monotypes by Robert Siegelman. Recep- 
tion Nov. 3, 7-9 p.m. 

GALLERY ON THE GREEN (661-6044), 1837 
Mass. Ave, Lexington. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m./ 
Through Nov. 25: “Romantic Realism,” recent 
works by Bruce Muirhead. 

GENOVESE GALLERY (426-9738), 535 Albany 
St, Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 8: works by Jeffrey Michael 
Catalano. 

GROVE STREET GALLERY (508-755-7931), 100 
Grove St., Worcester. Wed,-Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 26: photographs from New Mexico 
by Pamela G. Rynning, glassworks by Knud 
Rasmussen and Sandra Gordon Hersh, and 
sculptures by Dragan Radenovic 
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GUILD OF BOSTON ARTISTS (536-7660), 162 
Newbury St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 p.m.-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 11: works by T.M. Nicholas. 

HALEY & STEELE (536-6339), 91 Newbury St., 


-Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat, 10 a.m.-5 
sporting, 


p.m. Prints with historical, marine, 
architectural, and botanical themes. 

HARCUS GALLERY (262-4445), 210 South St 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 


GALLERY 
South St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 15: recent works by Elaine Spatz- 
Rabinowitz 


INTERNATIONAL PLACE (330-8959), Fort Hill 


’ $q., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 


until 9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-6 p.m. Through 
. §: “Jackie Robinson: An American 

.”" a multi-media exhibit. 
JAMAICA PLAIN FIREHOUSE MULTI- 
CULTURAL ARTS CENTER (524-3816), 659 
Centre St., Jamaica Plain. Mon.-Fri. noon-9 p.m. 


Petal 130 
por gy coat Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 7: paintings and drawings by Ber 


i by Jeffrey : 
KAJI ASO STUDIO (247-1719), 40 St. Stephen 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 17: drawing exhibition by studio members 
and students. 
KINGSTON GALLERY (423-4113), 129 Kingston 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. noon-6 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: works by Joseph Marshall. 
LESAFFRE WILSTEIN GALLERY (437-7761), 4 
Clarendon St., Boston. Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m:-7 p.m., 
Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 11; award- 
winning prints from the Mass. Artists Fellowship 
program. 
LEVINSON KANE GALLERY (247-0545), 14 
Newbury St., Boston, Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 25: paintings and works on 
paper by Sandi Sloane. 
MINGO GALLERY (508-927-5964), 371 Caboi 
St., Beverly. Mon.-Sat. 9:30 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 
Thurs. unti! 9 p.m. Through Dec. 9: “New 
England Landscapes, ’’ by Peter Stone. 
MOBILIA (876-2109), 358 Huron Ave., Cam- 
bridge. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 17: “History, Beauty, and the 
Modern World,"’ metal jewelry and sculpture by 
Catherine Butler. Through Nov. 24: ‘Having Fun 
Wish You Were Here,’ painted and embroidered 
postcards by Theodore Elston; and hand- 
loomed knits by Jacquelyn Roesch Sanchez. 
Nov. 4-Dec. 1: metal jewelry and sculpture by 


Enid Kaplan. 

MONMOUTH GALLERY (277-7334), Church of 
Our Saviour, 25 Monmouth St., Brookline. Mon,- 
Fri. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Through Nov. 19: works on 
paper by Tama Hochbaum. 

MORGAN GALLERY (536-2686), 222 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Giass 
sculptures by Tom Patti and works by Andy 
Warhol, Roy Lichenstein, David Hockney, Jim 
Dine, and Frank Stella. Through Nov. 29: 
expressionistic oil paintings by Joanne Corno. 
NEWTON ARTS CENTER (964-3424), 61 Wash- 
ington Park., Newtonville. Mon. and Wed.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-4 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 2-4 p.m. Through Dec. 
2: “Layerings,” paintings and installations by 
Cornelia von Mengershausen and Esme Thomp- 
son; and electric toy sculptures by Howard 
Lizotte. Receptions Nov. 3, 6-9 p.m. 

NIELSEN GALLERY (266-4835), 179 Newbury 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 4: new paintings by Neill Fearnley. 
NOSTALGIA FACTORY (236-8754), 324 New- 
bury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sun. 
noon-6 p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Just for tilustra- 
tion,” commercial works by such artists as 
Norman Rockwell and Maxfield Parrish. 
ORIGINS GALLERY OF TRIBAL ARTS 
(277-0530), 1382 Beacon St., Brookline. Tues.- 
Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 
p.m. Through Nov. 5: “The Day of the Dead,” a 
collection of candelabras, paper maché figures, 
and toys marking the Mexican holiday E/ Dia de 
los Muertos. ° 

PACCHETTO (969-6627), 831 Beacon St., New- 
ton Centre. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. until 
7 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Dec. 10: “Fresh 
Produce,’ new works by gallery artists. 
PALLAS ATHENE (739-1324), 224 Washington 
St., Brookline. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-7 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through Nov. 24: 
“On the Wall,” woven rugs by Marian Lazar and 
tapestries by Anna Ferri. 

PAUL SOROTA FINE ARTS. (267-1551), 224 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Wed.-Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Ongoing: exhibition of stone sculptures from 
Zimbabwe and works by Lombarte, Sonya Fé, 
Linderman, and Christine Vaillancourt. 

PINCH POTTERY (413-586-4509), 179 Main St., 
Northampton. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
and Fri. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: “A Tea Party,” the 10th annual 
exhibition of tea pots, sets, and theme pieces. 
PUCKER SAFRAI GALLERY (267-9473), 171 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 
p.m. Through Nov. 30: “Still Life and Beyond,” 
oil paintings and works on paper by Holocaust 
survivor Samuel Bak. 

QUADRUM GALLERY (965-5555), the Mail at 
Chestnut Hill, Chestnut Hill. Mon.-Fri. 10 
a.m.-9:30 p.m., Sat. until 6 p.m., Sun. noon-5 
p.m. Nov. 2-30: “Worked with Gold Vi,” a 
annual invitational exhibition of jewelry. 
RANDALL BECK GALLERY (266-2475), 225 
Newbury St., Boston. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Dec. 2: large prints and drawings by 
Hugh Kepets, depicting New York buildings from 
unusual vantage points. 

REAL ART WAYS (203-232-1006), 56 Arbor St. 
Hartford, CT. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: “The Elements: Sex, Politics, Religion, 
and Money,” contemporary works by Andres 
Serrano, Jessica Diamond, Nicholas Rule, and 


others. 

SARGENT GALLERY (508-465-8769), New- 
buryport Art Assn., 65 Water St.. Newburyport. 
Thurs -Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 9 works by 











Rob Leanna. Nov. 10-16: works by James Frase- 
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SHORE ART CENTER (383-9548), 119 
Ripley Rd., Cohasset. Mon.-Fri. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., 
Sat. 10 4.m.-1 p.m., Sun. 1-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
10: ‘Blue Ribbon Exhibition.’ 

STARR GALLERY (965-7410), Leventhal-Sidman 

Community Center, 333 Nahanton St., 


Aviv. Sun. from 2 to 4 p.m.: reception honoring 
six local women of valor. 

TEN ARROW GALLERY (876-1117), 10 Arrow 
St., Cambridge. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m., Thurs. 
until 9'p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. Through Nov. 5: group 


South St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5:30 p.m. 
Through Nov. 29: sculpture by Catherine Lee and 
serial works by Jo Sandman. 

29 NEWBURY STREET (536-0290), 29 Newbury 
St., Boston. Daily 11:30 a.m.-1:30 a.m. Through 


VOSE GALLERIES OF BOSTON (536-6176), 238 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5:30 p.m., 


and Gertrude 

ZOE GALLERY (536-6800), 207 Newbury St., 
Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Nov. 
25: paintings by Shelley Reed. 


MUSEUMS 


BOSTON ATHENAEUM (227-0270), 10% Beacon 
St., Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 9: “Two Hundred Years 
of Catholicism in New England,” an exhibition 
arranged by the Archdiocese of Boston. 
BOSTON NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 
(242-5691), Charlestown Navy Yard, 
Charlestown. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through 
Nov, 12: “Steichen and His Men: A Photographic 
Portrait of World War li,’ documenting the war 
effort of the US Navy. 
BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY (536-5400, x366), 
Copley Square, Boston, Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 
p.m, Fri. and Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Through Nov. 30 
in the Rare Books and Manuscripts Dept.: 
“Windows and Books, Mirrors of Portuguese 
Culture.” Through Dec. 31 in the Research 
Library: exhibition marking the 175th season of 
the Handel and Haydn Society. Nov. 4-Jan. 4 in 
the Wiggin Gallery: ‘Bernard Chaet: Five Deca- 
des of Drawing." Wed, at 6:30 p.m. and Thurs. at 
11 a.m.: guided tours of the library begin in the 
foyer at the Dartmouth St. entrance. 

MUSEUM 

Gloucester. 








CAPE ANN HISTORICAL 
(508-283-0455), 27 Pleasant St., 
Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 
for students and seniors, free for children. 
American decorative arts and furnishings, a 
period house built in 1804, paintings and 
drawings by Fitz Hugh Lane. 

CAPE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (508-385-4477), 
Rte. 6A, Dennis. Tues.-Fri. noon-5 p.m., Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 18: oil paintings, 
watercolors, and working drawings by Gordon 
Hansen. 

CHILDREN’S MUSEUM (426-8855), Museum 
Wharf, 300 Congress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. until 9 p.m. Admission $6, $5 for 
children over two and seniors, $2 for one-year- 
olds, $1 for all on Fri. after 5 p.m. includes a 
climbing sculpture, a Japanese house, a comic- 
strip-making station, and art by local children 
reflecting their ideas on the future. “From Time 
to Time: Celebrating 75 Years at Our House” 


features a depiction of a Cambodian household 
in contemporary Boston. Through Jan. 7: ‘The 
RECYCLE Gallery of industrial Art.” 


CLARK ART INSTITUTE (413-458-9545), 225 _ 


South St., Williamstown. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m. Free. Through Dec. 3: “Emblems of 
Freedom,” prints and drawings makring the 
200th anniversary of the French Revolution. 
Through Dec. 18: “Hiroshige: Famous Places in 
the 60-Odd Provinces,” including 69 woodblock 
prints from the 19th century, each one with a 
view of a different Japanese province. 
COMPUTER MUSEUM (423-6758), 300 Con- 
gress St., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Fri. 
until 9 p.m. Admission $5, $4 for students and 
seniors, free for children under five, half-price for 
all Fri. 5-9.p.m. Tours on Sat. and Sun. at 1:30 
and 3 p.m. Robot shows and computer-animated 
films presented daily. Includes “Smart Ma- 
chines,” a collection of robots and interactive 

computers; ‘‘The Honeywell Animals,’ 
sculptures made from computer oN 
and historical exhibits. Through Oct. 31: 

a celebration "a 


sculpture. 

DANFORTH MUSEUM OF ART (508-620-0050), 
123 Union Ave., Framingham. Wed.-Fri 
noon-4:30 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-4:30 p.m. 
Admission $3, $2 for students and seniors, free 


(508-675-5759), Davol. St. West, Fall River. 
Tues.-Sun. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Thurs. until 8 p.m. 
Through Dec. 3: “Perfect in Her Place: Women at 


Award-Winning Aftists irom the Copley Society,” 


works by living members of the Copley Society 
who have won at least three prizes in juried 
graphs,” images created by the actions of light, 
electricity, friction, and heat on anodized metal. 
Also, “Altered images,” hand-colored photo- 
graphs by Krisanne Carnovale. Sun. at 2:30 p.m.: 
Davidsbundiertanze, a filmed performance by 
the New York City Ballet. rs 
FRENCH LIBRARY (266-4351), 53 Marlborough 
St., Boston. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Wed. and 


100 Barber Ave., Worcester. Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-4 
p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission $4, 
$2.75 for children five to 12 and senior citizens. A 
permanent display of medieval and Renaissance 
arms and armor, exhibited in a Gothic hall with 
tapestries and stained-glass windows. Through 
Feb. 25: “Return to Camelot,” an exhibition of 
19th-century children's books, games, and toys 


Harriet Powers’s Pictorial Quilt, at the MFA 


with knighthood themes. Sun. at 1 p.m. : slide 
show on carousels and their history. Wed. at 6 
p.m.: dinner with lecture by Joe Lasker, author of 
children’s books with medieval themes. Re- 
servations required. Tickets $30. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston. Wed. and 
Sun. 11 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs.-Sat. 11 a.m:-8 p.m. 
Admission $4, $3 for students, $1.50 for children 
and seniors, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Gallery talks 
Sun. at 2 p.m. Through Jan. 7: “On the Passage 
of a Few People Through a Rather Brief Moment 
in Time: The Situationist international 1957-72," 


screenings Wed. 2-5 p.m., Thurs. 11 
a.m.-2 p.m. and 4-7 p.m., Fri. 1-4 p.m., Sat. 
noon-3 p.m. and 5-8 p.m., Sun. noon-3 p.m. 
Through Jan. 7: “Deconstruction, Quotation, and 


program 
of 14 short videotapes screened on a daily 
rotating basis. 
ISABELLA STEWART GARDNER MUSEUM 


’ (566-1401), 280 the Fenway, Bostdn. Tues. 


noon-6:30 p.m., Wed.-Sun., noon-5 p.m. Ad- 
mission $5, $2.50 for students and seniors, free 
for children, free for all on Wed. The museum, 


and Titian; and the first canvas by Matisse to be 
included in a museum collection. Through Feb. 4: 
“Mrs. Gardner's Circle: Henry James, Francis 
Marion Crawford, Amy Lowell, and T.S. Eliot,” 
parva. hy letters, photographs, and other 


cuenue 0 OF AMERICAN TEXTILE HISTORY 
(508-686-0191), 800 Mass. Ave., North Andover. 
Tues.-Fri. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat.-Sun., 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $2, $1 children and seniors, free on 


Sat.‘ Premera ae natal 
featuring antique textile machinery. Through 
Jan. 28: “NEWS ‘89: Contemporary Hand- 


weaving.” 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 


: 
i 
: 
rs 
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"a tour of the Back Bay 
waterfront. Admission $15; call 267- 979, - 
for reservations. 

— Lectures are free with museum admission, 
except as indicated. Sat. at noon: “Renaissance 
Bronzes: The Art of Giambologna,”’ gallery talk 
by David Ehrenpreis. Sun..at 2 p.m.: “Still Lifes of 





pum. ' ‘Pink Floyd” begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 





“Laserium Zodiac," with New Age music and 
jazz, begins Fri.-Sun. at 5:30 p.m. 
— Omni Theater admission $5, $3 for children 


and seniors. ‘‘The Great Barrier Reef,” a film 
about the underwater world off the northeast 
coast of Australia, begins Tues.-Fri. at 11 a.m., 1, 
2, 3, 7, and 8 p.m., with additional shows on 
Thurs. at 9 p.m. and on Fri. at 6 and 9 p.m.; on 
Sat. on the hour from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m.; and on 
Sun. on the hour from 11 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

"Chronos," by the director of Koyaanisqatsi, 
begins Fri. and Sat. at 10 p.m. 

— Planetarium admission $5, $3.50 for children 
four to 14 and seniors. “Cosmoscope: A 
Planetarium Magazine” begins Tues. through 
Thurs. at 11 a.m., 1:30, and 3:30 p.m.; Fri. at 11 
a.m., 1:30, 3:30, and 7 p.m.; Sat. at 11:30 a.m., 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m.; and Sun. at 
12:30, 1:30, 2:30, 3:30, and 4:30 p.m. 

MUSEUM OF TRANSPORTATION (522-6140), 
Larz Anderson Park, 15 Newton St., Brookline. 
Wed.-Sun., 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $4, $2 for 
students and seniors. Through Feb. 25: ‘Putting 
America on Wheels: New England Paves the 
Way,” featuring 24 mint-condition, New England- 
made autos. 

NEW BEDFORD WHALING MUSEUM 
(508-997-0046), 18 Johnny Cake Hill, New 
Bedford. Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $3 for seniors, $2.50 for 
Children six to 14. Whaling artifacts; an 89-foot 
half-scale model of a whaling ship; paintings by 
Asiey, Bierstadt, Bradford, Gifford, and Russell. 
A film of a whaling chase is shown Sat. and Sun. 
at 2,p.m, Through Jan. 28: “Herbert L. Aldrich: A 
Photographer of the Arctic Whaling Fleet.” 


~ NEW ENGLAND AQUARIUM (742-8870), Central 


Wharf, Boston. Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. 
until 8 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Admission $7, $6 for students and seniors, $3.50 
for children. includes “Stick Your Neck Out: A 
Closer Look at Turtles,” with a turtle hatchery, a 
12-foot fossil, and a baby sea turtle tank; ‘Rivers 
of the Americas,’’ with animals from the Amazon 
and Connecticut Rivers; the Caribbean Coral 
Reef tank, a four-story exhibit with a green 
moray eel and a nurse shark; and the ecology- 
oriented “Boston Harbor: The Place, the Prob- 
lem, the Plan." Daily dolphin and sea-lion shows 
aboard the Discovery. 

NEW ENGLAND QUILT MUSEUM 
(508-452-4207), 256 Market St., Lowell. Tues.- 

Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m., Sun. noon-4 p.m. Admission 
$2, $1 for children over 12 and seniors. includes 
commissioned pieces by New England quilt 








, toth-conury leisure scien. nen eee 31: 

“To Build a House,” exhibit on the construction 
nage acta fen 

AUL REVERE HOUSE (523-2338), ene. 


East india Sq., Salem. Mon.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 p.m., 
Sun. and holidays noon-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 
p.m. Admission $4, $3 for students and seniors, 
$1.50 for children six to 16. Tours given at 2 p.m. 
daily. Ongoing: the largest mari 


Travel’; and ‘“‘Tollers and Tattere: Massachu- 
setts Waterfowl Decoys, 1840-1940." Sun. at 3 


perform. 

PLIMOTH PLANTATION (508-746-1622), Rte. 
3A, Plymouth. Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $12, 
$8 for children; admission to Mayflower Il $5, 
$3.25 for children; combination ticket $15, $10 
for children. Re-creation of 17th-century Pilgrim 
village and Wampanoag Settlement. in the 
Shelby Cullom Davis Galleries: ‘‘Recreating the 
Past" and “Style and Structure: 17th-century 
Furniture at Plimoth Plantation.” Nature walks 
are offered at 2 p.m. on Sun. and Wed. Thurs. at 
2 p.m.: “How They Got Here From There," a talk 
marking the anniversary of the Mayfiower's 
arrival on Cape Cod. 
PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Nov. 26: modern Japanese prints, both tra- 
ditional forms and Western-influenced works. 
Through Dec. 10: ‘“MastemPhotographs,” a 
collection from the international Center of 
Photography including works by Ansel Adams, 
Ernst Haas, and Dorothea Lange. 
PROVINCETOWN ART ASSOCIATION AND MU- 
SEUM (508-487-1750), 460 Commercial St., 
Provincetown. Mon.-Fri. noon-4 p.m., and Fri 
and Sat. 7-10 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students 
and seniors. Through Oct. 29: “Founders of an 
Art Colony: The Beginnings of the Provincetown 
Art Association and Museum’’; and “Contem- 
porary Provincetown, an invitational exhibition 
SOMERVILLE MUSEUM (666-9810), Central St 
and Westwood Rd., Somerville. Wed.-Sat. 2-5 
p.m. Thurs. until 7 p.m. Free. Through Nov. 30: 
“Second to None,” contemporary works by eight 
Somerville artists 
SPORTS MUSEUM OF NEW ENGLAND 
(787-8152), 1175 Soldiers Field Rd., Boston. 
Thurs. 11 a.m.-8 p.m., Fri. and Sat. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. Admission $3.50, $2.50 
for children over five, free for seniors. Interactive 
videos, large-screen TV, vintage rowing ma- 
chines, video library and displays. Ongoing: ‘75 
Years of Fenway Park Memories,” ‘New Eng- 
land Champions, 1859-Present,”’ and Armand 
LeMontagne’s sculpture of Larry Bird. 
SPRINGFIELD LIBRARY AND MUSEUMS AS- 
SOCIATION (413-739-3871), 220 State St., 
Springfield. Free. Connecticut Valley Historical 
Museum, Thurs.-Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 
11: “Valley Childhoods,” exhibition on the 
education and pastimes of children in the 18th 
century. — Museum of Fine Arts open Wed., Fri.- 
Sun. noon-4 p.m. Through Nov. 12: “Seeing 
Japan,” a century of Japanese culture as seen 
through the eyes of Americans; and “The 
Drawings of Utagawa Kuniyoshi,” an exhibition 
from the Museum of Ethnography in Leiden, the 
Netherlands. Sun. at 3 p.m.: “Japan During the 
1960s," a talk by Virginia Petree. Thurs. at 7 p.m. 
: Japanese film series continues with Mako 
\demitsu's “The Great Mother and Kaneto 
Shinda's “The 
USS CONSTITUTION MUSEUM (426-1812), 
Charlestown Navy Yard, Boston. Daily 9 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 for seniors, $1 for 
children six to 16. Ongoing: “Command Center,” 
computer-simulated voyage. Historians roam 
the Yard in authentic costumes and entertain 
visitors with sea chanteys and folk dances. 
WADSWORTH ATHENEUM (203-278-2670), 600 
Main St., Hartford, CT. Tues.-Sun. 11 a.m.-5 
p.m. Admission $3, $1.50 for students and 
seniors, free for children, free for all on Thurs. 
and on Sat. before 1 p.m. Collections of 
American and European paintings and sculpture, 
as well as glass, silver, Wallace Nutting furniture, 
and Meissen porcelain. The second floor of the 
Morgan Building features the J. Pierpont Morgan 
collection of American decorative arts. Through 
Nov. 19: “Robin Winters/Matrix 106," a site- 
specific, two-part exhibition; and ‘Lorna 
Simpson/Matrix 107." Through Dec. 24: ‘Robert 
Mapplethorpe," the controversial survey of work 
by the photographer, including flower still lifes, 
Studies of nudes, and homoerotic images 
WENHAM MUSEUM (508-468-2377), 132 Main 
St., Wenham. Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-4 o.m., Sat. 1-4 
p.m., Sun. 2-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1.50 seniors, 

Continued on page 32 
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MARC RIBOUD 


LASTING MOMENTS 1953-1988 


A retrospective exhibition including over 100 
photographs by an internationally recognized 
photojournalist. 

Through December 3, 1989. 

Lecture by the artist: November 10th. 


Photographic Resource Center 
602 Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston, MA .02215 

(617) 353-0700 


Photo by Marc Riboud 
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to your Sunday 
with 
The Jazz Brunch. 


Join Jeff Turton for 
a blend of styles 

& sounds sure to 
please all tastes. 


The Jazz Brunch 
Sundays 
10 a.m. - 3 p.m. 











Charlestown Navy Yard, 


(242-5691), 
Daily 9 a.m.-5 p.m. Free. Through 


Huntington Ave., Boston. Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Wed. until 10 p.m.; West Wing open Thurs. 
and Fri. until 10 p.m. Admission $6, $5 on Thurs. 
and Fri. after 5 p.m., $5 for seniors, free for 


on view at the Harvard University Art Museums). 
Through Feb. 25: “Trautes Heim (Home Sweet 


Boston. Tues.-Sun. noon-§ p.m., Thurs. until 8 
p.m. Admission $2, $1 for students and seniors. 
Through Dec. 3: “Marc Riboud: Lasting Mo- 
ments, 1953-1988," including works from 
Riboud's stint at Magnum, the international 
photo agency. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM OF ART (207-775-6148), 7 
Congress Sq., Portland, ME. Tues.- Sat. 10 
a.m.-5 p.m., Thurs. until 9 p.m., Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and seniors, 
$1 for children, free Thurs. after 5 p.m. Through 
Dec. 10: “Master Photographs,” a collection 
from the International Center of Photography 
including works by Ansel Adams, Ernst Haas, 


and Dorothea Lange. 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Schiesinger Library 
(495-8647), 3 James St., Cambridge. Mon.-Wed. 
9 a.m.-9 p.m., Thurs. and Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. 
Through Nov. 30: “Rosalind Solomon: Photo- 
graphs 1976-1987." Through Jan. 30: photo- 
graphs by Hansi Durlach, including “images of 
the Third World: Vietnam, Arab israel, and 
Mexico” and “To Dwell is to Garden.” 
THAYER ACADEMY (843-3580), 745 Washing- 








‘cology h 
26 Oxford St.; Mon.-Sat. 9 a.m.-4:30 p.m., Sun. 
1-4:30 p.m. Admission $3, $2 for students and 
seniors, $1 for children five to 15, free to all Sat. 
before 11 a.m. Ongoing: * ‘images from Nature: 
Brazil and Photographs.” 
— Arthur M. Sackler Museum (495-9400), 485 
Broadway; Tues.-Sun. 10 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission 
$3, $1.50 for students and seniors, free for 


Some works are shown at the Fogg Art Museum. 
— Schlesinger Library, 1st and 4th Floors, 3 
James St.; Mon.-Fri. 9.a.m.-6 p.m: Through Jan. 
30: photographs by Hansi Durlach, including 
“Images of the Third World: Vietnam, Arab 
Israel, and Mexico” and ‘To Dwell is to Garden,” 
showing Boston gardeners. 
— Semitic Museum (495-3123), 6 Divinity Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 11 a.m.-5 p.m. Admission $2, $1 for 
students and seniors. Through Nov. 30: “Points 
of View: 150 Years of Photography in the Middle 
East.” Through Dec. 31: “The Holy Land Then 
and Now,” paired of 49 sites in 
israel, taken in 1857 and in 1961-83. 
MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF ART 
(232-1555) 621 Huntington Ave., Boston: Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5:30 p.m. Through Nov. 4: “Art in 
Action: New Art from Barcelona,” installations 
and paintings by visiting artists. Through Nov. 
30: “Crete and London,” works by students in 
summer study programs. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


OF TECHNOLOGY, Cambridge. 

— Compton Gallery (253-4444), 77 Mass. Ave.; 
Mon.-Fri. 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Through Jan. 12: “MIT 
Artists Behind Desks," works by 29 visual artists 
employed at MIT. 

— Hart Nautical Galleries (253-4444), 77 Mass. 
Ave.; Mon.-Sun. 9-a.m.-10 p.m. Drawings and 
photographs by yacht designer George Owen, 
and ‘Halt Models in Naval Architecture and Ship 
Building,” including models, drawings, and 
photographs by ship designers from the 1840s 
to the 1920s. 

— List Visual Arts Center (253-4680), 20 Ames 
St.; Mon.-Fri. noon-6 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 1-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 19: “Remo Campopiano: in 


Tues.-Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-4 © 
p.m. Donation $2. “Holography: Types and 
Applications” dona” i a ongoing exibtion wit tee- 

dimensional scientific and enya 
the Media Laboratory's Spatial Imaging Group. 
Through Dec. 17: “Lahore: The City Within,” an 


demonstrating 

MONTSERRAT COLLEGE 
(508-922-8222), Dunham Road, Beverly. Mon.- 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-3 p.m. bens 


Gallery 
Boston. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., Fri. until § 
p.m., Sat. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Nov. 4-28: ‘Nineteen on 


NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 
(437-2249), Richards Hall, 360 Huntington Ave. 
Boston. Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-9 p.m., Sat. and Sun. 9 
a.m.-1 p.m. Through Nov. 15: “James Fitzgerald: 
1899-1971," watercolors and paintings by the 
artist, including several views of Mt. Katahdin in 
Maine. 
PHILLIPS ACADEMY, Addison Gallery 
(508-475-7515), Andover. Tues.-Sat. 10 a.m.-5 
p.m., Sun. 2:30-5 p.m. Through Dec. 18: “Totem: 
Sculpture by Ellen Driscoll, Christopher Hewat, 
Robert Rohm, and Ursula von Rydingsvard” and 
“American Photography from the Permanent 
Collection in Celebration of the 150th An- 


Annenberg Library. Mon.-Thurs. 9 a.m.-9 p.m., 
Fri. 9 a.m.-5 p.m., Sat. and Sun. noon-5 p.m. 
Through Nov. 3; drawings and prints by Naomi 
Ribner. 





PLAY BY PLAY 





Compiled by Bill Marx 


ALPHABETICAL ORDER. The Boston 
premiére of an early comedy by Michael 
(Noises Off) Frayn. it's set in the offices of 
a provincial British newspaper, ‘where 
modern efficiency is pitted against the 
chaotic style of the closely knit, lovably 
eccentric staff."’. Presented by the New 
Repertory Theatre, 54 Lincoln Street, New- 
ton Highlands (332-1646), through No- 
vember 19. Curtain is.at 8 p.m. on Thursday 
and Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, 
and at 3 and 7:30 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 
to $17; $2 discount for. students and 
seniors. (See review in this issue.) 
ANNE OF GREEN GABLES. The Wheel- 
ock Family Theatre kicks off its ninth season 
with a musical version of the classic saga, 
whose heroine is described as ‘‘a spunky 
member of a non-traditional family.”’ At the 
Wheelock Family Theatre, 180 the Riv- 
erway, Boston (734-5203), through No- 
vember 19. Curtain is at 7:30 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday, with 3 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $7. (See review 
in this issue.) 
THE AUTUMN GARDEN. A rare produc- 
tion of Lillian Heliman’s uncharacteristically 
" Chekhovian study of frustration and repres- 
sion among a group of middle-aged idiers. 
At the Lyric Stage, 54 Charles Street, 
Boston (742-8703) , through November 26. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Friday, at 5 and 8:30 p.m. on Saturday, and 
at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13.50 to $17. 
CAMELOT. Another revival of Loewe’s 
musical about King Arthur and his naughty 
Knights, who sing, dance, and joust. At the 
Turtle Lane Playhouse, 283 Melrose Street, 
Newton (244-0169), through November 
18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $13 
to $15. 
CASINA and THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
Two raucous farces by ancient Rome’s 
favorite funnyman, Plautus. The top of the 
double bill deals with a “‘cocky’’ slave's 
attempts to outwit his young master’s 
curmudgeonly father; theevening’s bottom 
half concerns a wife’s scheme to embarrass 
her philandering husband into fidelity. 
Presented by the Theater Ludicrum at the 
Strand Theatre, .543 Columbia Road, 
Dorohester (424-6831) , November 3. Cur- 
/tainis:at 8 p.m. on-Friday. Tix $6. 
CHRISTOPHER DURANG EXPLAINS IT 
ALL TO YOU. The Obie Award-winning 
author of Sister Mary ignatius Explains It All 
For You and The Marriage of Bette and Boo 
sets his critics straight in a dramatic 
reading/lecture. At ern Massa- 
chusetts University, ‘the and Per- 
forming Arts Building, North Dartmouth 
(508-993-0772) , November 8. Curtain is at 
“** 8 p.m, on Wednesday: Free. 

CIRCLE. W. Somerset Maugham's 
drawing-room comedy receives a star- 
studded staging, with Rex Harrison, Glynis 
Johns, and Stewart Granger sashaying 
through ‘'a story of romantic elopements, 
delectable liaisons, and. marital. mix-ups."’ 
The production, directed by Brian Murray, is 
en route to Broadway. At the Colonial 
Theatre, 106 Boylston Street, Boston 
(426-9366), through November 12. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Saturday, 
with matinees at 2 p.m. on Thursday and 
Saturday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $20 
to $42.50. 
BARBARA COOK: A CONCERT FOR THE 
THEATER. The acclaimed Broadway vet- 
eran (the original Cunegonde in Candide, 
the original Marian-the Librarian in The 
Music Man) presents a “thrilling songspiel 
of legit and pop standards.” 
Spingold . Theater, Brandeis University, 
Waltham (736-3400), through November 
5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and 
Saturday and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 
matinee at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $15 to 
$22.50. 

DREAMS (breathe/don’t breathe) OF 
HOME and THE BEGINNING OR THE 
END. A pair of solo performance pieces by 
Mobius artistic director Marilyn Arsem. The 
first “draws on images and odors from her 
dreams and waking hours to create a 
disturbing fairy tale’’; the follow-up uses real 
pieces of meat, bones, and fish to ‘‘create 
an éerie bedtime lullaby."’ At Mobius, 354 
Congress Street, Boston (542-7416), 
through November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on 
Friday and Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee 
on Sunday. Tix $6 to $9. 

DROPLETS OF TIME. The premiére 
production of the Renaissance Theatre 
Company is an original drama “‘based on 
ancient themes of war, competition, and 
love; it is a story about the desire for war 
and the costly search for peace.’ At the 
Jamaica Plain Firehouse Multicultural Arts 
Center, 659 Centre Street, Boston 
(1-800-382-8080), through November 4. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. 
Tix $10; $8 for students and seniors. 
ELEEMOSYNARY. Lee (A Walk in the 
Woods) Blessing’s play (the name means 
“tor charity’), which had a successful run 
at the Manhattan Theatre Club, is about the 
ambiguous relationships among three 
women — a young girl, her mother, and her 
grandmother. At the Performance Place, 
277 Broadway, Somerville (623-5510), 
through November 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
on Thursday and Friday and at 6 and 9 p.m. 
on Saturday. Tix $6. (See review in this 
issue.) 

AN EVENING WITH SPALDING GRAY. 
The acclaimed monologuist presents a ‘wry 
version of life in the American theatre 
through comic and poignant reminiscences 
about his experiences in Hollywood, New 


At ther 


York; and as.an undergraduate at Emerson 
College.” Gray is also appearing in the 
Glasnost Cabaret, which is part of ‘‘Satirical 
Subversives: Boston's Second Annual Fes- 
tival. of Comedy and Satire.” At the 


November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Sunday. 
Tix $15 to $20. The busy ] 


progress, 

notes To: The impossible Vacation) , at the 
Nemasket Gallery, 56 Bridge Street, Fair- 
haven (508-999-4436) , November 6 and 7. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Monday and 
Tuesday, Tix $17.50. . 
FORBIDDEN BROADWAY 1989. A special 
fifth-anniversary edition of the long-running 
commercial-theater - spoof by direc- 
tor/lyricist Gerard Alessandrini, entitied The 
Best of Forbidden Broadway, plays through 
November 5 and features such old favorites 
as Alessandrini’s vicious takeoffs on Evita, 
La Cage aux folles, and Cabaret. Plus the 
intricate Les Misérables parody that brings 
down the house. At the Terrace Room, 
Boston Park Plaza Hotel, 64 Arlington 
Street, Boston (357-8384), indefinitely. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Friday, 
at 7 and 10 p.m. on Saturday, and at 3 and 
6 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $30 to $35 for the 
special edition; $16.50 to $24.50 thereafter. 
GLASTNOST CABARET. Thirteen Soviet 
actors, singers, and dancers take comic 
pot-shots at the USSR. The evening in- 
cludes a satiric rock opera about life in 
Moscow, as well as a special guest 
appearance by Spalding Gray, who will offer 
some bits from his new monologue, which 
deals with his recent trip to Russia. Part of 
“Satirical Subversives: Boston’s Second 
Annual Festival of Comedy and Satire.’’ At 
the Emerson Majestic Theatre, corner of 
Stuart and Tremont Streets, Boston 
(578-8785) , November 3 and 4. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday. Tix $15 to 
$20. 


4 
GOBLIN MARKET. The New England 
premiére of Polly Pen and Peggy Harmon's 
musical adaptation of the Christina Rosetti 
poem. This unusual work (which was 
developed Off Off Broadway and then 
successfully presented at New York's Circle 
in the Square) is described as “‘a fairy tale 
for children and an allegory of sexual 
tepression and sisters coming to age." At 
the New Ehrlich Theatre, 539 Tremont 
Street, Boston (482-6316), through No- 
vember 19. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, and at 8:30 p.m. on 


~ Saturday, - with. matinees at 5 p.m... on 


Saturday and at 2 p.m. on Sunday. Until 
November 8, tix $12; $10 for New Ehrlich 
member-card holders. Thereafter, tix $15; 
$10 for member-card holders. 
THE HOSTAGE. Brendan Behan's raucous 
drama, about an English soldier held 
hostage in a Dublin boarding house (in the 
hope of exchanging him for a condemned 
irish patriot about to be executed by the 
Brits), is Gloucester Stage Company's 
annual community-outreach, i.e. non-Equi- 
ty, production. Direction is by Michael 
Allosso. At the Gloucester Stage Company, 
267 East Main Street, Gloucester 
(281-4099) , through December 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Wednesday through Saturday 
and at 5 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $12 to $16.50. 
THE INSURRECTION ORATORIO. Bread 
and Puppet Theater's latest protest ex- 
travaganza is a one-hour performance piece 
based on the premise that “the planet is a 
bright, high-spirited beast .. . and that this 
beast is.subdued by a dictator, who has 
grasped the beast’s secrets and uses them 
against it." The-production includes over 
100 participants and uses vocal and 
instrumental music, puppets, masks, and 
cardboard cutouts. Presented by the Pro 
Arts Consortium and the Massachusetts 
College of Art’s Visiting Artists Program, at 
the Massachusetts College of Art Gym- 
nasium, 621 Huntington Avenue, Boston 
(241-9664) , November 4 and 5. Curtain is 
at 8 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday, with a 4 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $8; $6 for 
students and seniors. Students from Pro 
Arts institutions will be admitted free. 
| READ ABOUT MY DEATH IN VOGUE 
MAGAZINE. The Newbury Street Theater 
opens its 15th season with a revival of 
artistic director Lydia Sargent’s spoof on 
attempts (by fashion mags and others) to 
dismantle or co-opt the feminist movement. 
At the Newbury Street Theater, 565 
Boyiston Street, Boston (262-7779), 
through December 16. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday. Tix $8; dis- 
counts for low-income available. 
(ITALIAN AMERICAN RECONCILIATION. 
A comedy by John Patrick (Moonstruck) 
Shanley about a spicy time in Little Italy. 
David Wheeler directs. At Trinity Repertory 
Company, 201 Washington Street, 
Providence, Rhode Island (401-351-4242) , 
through December 10. Curtain is at 7 p.m 
on Tuesday, at 8 p.m. Wednesday through 
Saturday, and at 7 p.m. on Sunday, with a 2 
p.m. matinee on Sunday. Tix $24 to $30; 
discounts for children, students, and seniors 
available. 
JEEVES TAKES CHARGE. It's hard to say 
what P.G. Wodehouse's impeccable Jeeves 
would think of having fatuous Bertie 
Wooster as not just his employer but his 
» too. Yet in English actor 
Edward Duke's delirious entertainment, the 
two do occupy the same skin — Duke's. 
And it’s pretty crowded in there, as Bertie 
and Jéeves are joined in the performer's 
viscera by a regular Wodehouse party of 


silly-billies. When first unveiled in 1980, 


"the show won the then-26-year-old actor © 


the prestigious Laurence Olivier Award 
as London's most promising new actor, 
and as they say in the hair-color ads, 
it hasn't gotten older, it's gotten bet- 
ter. There may be only one Jeeves, but 
Jeeves Takes Charge is a show with 
more peaks than valets. At the Hasty 
Pudding Theatre, 12 Holyoke Street, Cam- 
ridge (576-1602), through December 17, 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through 
Saturday, with matinees at 2 p.m. on Sat- 
urday and at 3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $17 


~ to $22. 


THE LOVE SONGS OF RICHARD 
RODGERS AND STEPHEN 
For her latest show, sultry vocalist Belle 


to hear if he’s got the chutzpah to say 
about the outcome of the 
election. At the Wang Center, 270 Tremont 
Street, Boston (787-8000) , November 11. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Saturday. Tix $25.75 
to $40.75. 
THE MERCHANT OF NEWBURY STREET 
OR A WOMEN’S TALE. A feminist rewrite 
of the Bard that’s set in a Newbury Street 
boutique. Seven actresses improvise on 
scenes from The Merchant of Venice, The 
Taming of the Shrew, Comedy of Errors, 
and As You Like It, in'an effort to “‘comment 
on how women view men, men view women, 
and their relationship together."’ Presented 
by the Theatre At Old South, Old South 
Church, Mary Norton Hall, 645 Boylston 
Street, Boston (536-1970), November 8 
through 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m. Wednesday 
through Saturday, with a 2 p.m. matinee on 
Sunday. Tix $5. 
MY BLUE HEAVEN. A romantic comedy by 
Jane (Last Summer At Bluefish Cove) 
Chambers. The story revolves around two 
urban women who move to the country and 
find that passion and outdoor plumbing 
don't easily mix. Presented by the Triangle 
Theater Company at the Paramount 
Penthouse Theatre, 58 Berkeley Street, 
Boston (720-3434) , through November 18. 


, Curtain is at.8 p.m, Wednesday through 


Saturday. Tix $15. (See review in this 
issue.) 
NEW VAUDEVILLE FESTIVAL. A day- 
long festival of modern clowning, in connec- 
tion with the 38th annual New England 
Theater Conference convention. Headliners 
include Avner the Eccentric; Steve Smith, 
better known as T.J. Tatters of Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Clown 
College; the Hersheypark Strolling Players; 
Pocket Mime Theatre founder Julie Goell; 
and a “stage combat show” by Broadway 
fight choreographer B.H. Barry. At Boston 
Park Plaza Hotel, Boston- (893-3120), 
November 5. Curtain is from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
on Sunday. Tix $25 for adults; $15 for 
students; $5 for kids under 12; free with 
NETC convention registration. 
OAT BRAN AND Bos- 
ton Baked Thegtre's latest collection of 
musical and satiric sketches bears an 
uncanny resemblance to an episode of 
Saturday Night Live. It's often funny, 
occasionally offensive, and maddeningly 
inconsistent in quality and parodic aim. The 
baked ones are at their best juxtaposing the 
truly incongruous. “‘Shakespeare’s Seven 
Ages of Man with Bathtowel,”’ for example, 
is a remarkable soliloquy in which BBT 
artistic director Stan Gill traces the stages of 
the average life (for middle-class males, at 
least) while transforming his protean bath- 
towel into appropriate props, from a diaper 
to a cane — all in iambic-tetrameter 
couplets! At the Boston Baked Theatre, 255 
Elm Street in Davis Square, Somerville 
(628-9575) , indefinitely. Curtain is at 8:15 
p.m. on Friday and at 7 and 9:15 p.m. on 
Saturday. Tix $13.50 to $15. 
ON OUR FRONT DOORSTEPS. Piay- 
wrights’ Platform presents a production of 
local playwright James Cromartie’s drama 
about drug. addiction. At the Codman 
Square Brarich Library, 690 Washington 
Street, Boston (436-8214), November 4 
Curtain is at 2:30 p.m. on Monday. Free. 
OSCAR REMEMBERED. Maxim Mazum- 
dar's one-man show stars /=r . Beaman 
as the rascally Lord Alfred. ,ias, whose 
steamy relationship with scar Wilde 
precipitated the playwright’s trial and in- 
carceration. Presented by The Acting Place 
at the Massachusetts College of Art, Tower 
Auditorium, 621 Huntington Avenue, Bos- 
ton (426-6923), November 9 through 18 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Saturday. Tix $10. The performance on 
November 9 is abenefit for the AIDS Action 
Committee. 
PARLOR. A one-woman performance piece 
starring Nancy Adams, whose ‘‘p: op-driv- 
en, non-verbal performance is set in a 
surreal visual landscape where bowling balis 
grow and lemons are gathered from chairs."’ 
At Mobius, 354 Congress Street, Boston 
(542-7416), November 9 through 12. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. Thursday through 
Sunday. Tix $7; free on Sunday night for 
those with an MIT ID. 

Continued on page 34 
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THE INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
and THE STRAND THEATER present 





LOOK, THE MOON... 


e 
Pmneatee eoncaes 
Additional music by Astor 


282-8000 


Produced by Carolyn Kelley for JAZZ COALITION 


Kip Hanrahan 


Text by Ishmael Reed and G. Caberra Infante 
Saturday, November 4 « 8PM 

_ Strand Theater ¢ 543 Columbia Road, Dorchester 
$12.50 general admission ¢ $15 reserved 
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P. CHAN'S 19th ANNUAL 
WAH LUM KUNG FU 
EXHIBITION 


Sunday Nov. 12, 1989 3 pm 
John Hancock Hall Auditorium 
180 Berkeley Street, Boston, MA 

Featuring an Incredible 

Display of Forms, 

Weapons and 

Fighting Sets 
kk 

DR. SWING MING YANG MASTER TONY LAU 


SIFUTAK WAH ENG MASTER BO SIM MARK 


‘N 


we 


MASTER P. CHAN 


ADVANCED TICKETS AVAILABLE AT 


350-7530 
TICKETS: ADVANCE: $10-$8-$6 AT DOOR: $12-$10-$8 





Artists 

Foundation 

at CityPlace 

Lunchtime Piano Ge 


Concerts 
sponsored by 
November 6-10: CHRIS NEVILLE 








@ 
Newton broom of Players 


Come Back to the Five and Dime, 
Jimmy Dean, Jimmy Dean 
November 3, 4. 10, 11 8:00p.m. 

The Windsor Club 
1601 Beacon St. 
The Waban Sectian of Newton * On the Green Line 
(617) 244-0538 
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your toes 
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Get to the 
art of it. 
fr 


The Boston Phoenix 
Performing Arts 
Section 











Fall Doo-wopp Festival! 
with Harvey Robbins’ 


Royalty of Doo-wopp 


Friday & Saturday, November 3 & 4 ¢ 8:00 pm 


The The 
Flamingos Diamonds 
“I Only Have Eyes “Little Darlin’” 

For You” “The Stroll” 


The 
Belmonts 
“Teenager in Love” 
“I Wonder Why” 


The 
Silhouettes 
“Get A Job” 
The Nation's 
Oldest All- 
Original Group 


The 
Chiffons 
“He’s So Fine” 
“One Fine Day” 


Teletron: (617) 720-3434 1-800-649-7125 


Ticketron outlets 
Rte. 128, Exit 19, Beverly, MA 
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$00-548-2455 


Gtinie 
Controle 





KRONOS 





Jt A RT Et 





BERKLEE 
136 Mass. Ave., Boston 





@ supercharged group of musical pioneers.’ Los Angeles Times 
Performs new works by Terry Riley, Kevin Volans, Istvan Marta and others 
Tickets on sale NOW $17.00 & 15.00. Available at the 
SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1989, 8:00 PM Berklee Performance Center Box Office. 
PERFORMANCE CENTER TicketMaster locations (Tower Records, Record 
Town, Orpheum 
617-787-8000 or 266-7455 
Presented by Charlies River Concerts & Aaron Concert Management 


Theatre), or by phone 











Wild, Ancient 


Fri. Nov. 17 - 8 pm 

The Raucous 

Wit & Style 

of Scotland's 

Phil 

Cunningham | | 

(Silly Wizard) | |; 
Special Guest 

John Cunningham 


plus Cambridge's 
BRATACH GORM 
Celebrating their new album! 


Call Ticketmaster 931-2000 
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\DANCES FROM THE PRESENT 


The BostonConservatory — 


DANCE THEATER 


presents 
DANCES FROM THE PAST 


featuring choreography by 
Duncan, Shawn, Veen, 





Wilamson, Wolff, Westergard and Soll 


production 

during its Off Broadway run. At the Remis 
Auditorium, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
(267-9300, ext. 306) , November 3. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. on Friday. Tix $12: $10 for 
students, seniors, and Poets’ Theatre and 
Museum of Fine Arts members. 


merry-go- 
. yound of a mystery. At the Nickerson 


Theatre, 30 Accord Park Drive, Norwell 
(871-2400), through November 18. Cur- 
tain is at 8 p.m. Tuesday through Thursday, 
at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, and at 
7 p.m. on Sunday, with matinees at 2 p.m. 
on Saturday (November 4 only) and 
Sunday and at 4 p.m. on Saturday (Novem- 
ber 11 only). Tix $14 to $17.) 

SONG OF ABSENCE (in the fall of the 
ashen reign Part lll). Double Edge Theatre 
revives its acclaimed experimental drama 
about the Holocaust. The powerful piece, 
which includes snippets from the writings of 
Rainer Maria Rilke, Tadeusz Borowski, and 
Bruno Schulz, uses dance, music, visual 
tableaux, and symbolic sets to illuminate 
the death-camp experience. At 5 St. Luke’s 
Road, Alliston (254-4228), November 10 
through 18. Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday 
and Saturday. Tix $12 to $15; half price for 


Off Broadway hit is a tale of “ 
through tears.” The catch is- that the 
laughter is not only ingenuous but continu- 
ous, but the tears spring from large ducts of 
cliché. Still, the play is enormously funny, 
with its six eccentric women blow-drying 
their way through enough wit and home- 
spun wisdom to make Milton Berle start 
mainiining Dippity Do. And under the 
casually incisive direction of Pamela Berlin 
(who also did the honors Off Broadway) , 
the ensemble cast, which includes Barbara 
Rush and Marion Ross, really is first-rate. At 
the Wilbur Theatre, 246 Tremont Street, 
through November 12. Curtain is at 8 p.m, 
Tuesday through Saturday, with matinees 
at 2 p.m. on Thursday and Saturday and at 
3 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $25 to $37.50. 
SUMMERFOLK. Everything Maxim 
Gorky’s Slavic decadents do, however 
blanketed in loveliness, bores them. 
Courageously perhaps, Anne Bogart, in her 
first official outing as artistic director of 
Providence’s Trinity Rep, sets out to 
incorporate that into the play-going ex- 
perience. Her production, at least for its first 
Stultifying hour, draws us into a web of arty, 
sometimes exquisite boredom — during 
which the deconstructed text is meshed 
with music by Fauré, Debussy, and 
Rachmaninoff. Luckily, the final act's seer- 
ing confrontations between those sum- 
merfolk who do and don’t have social 
consciences are pretty shattering — and 
are here, for the most part, beautifully 
played. Though Bogart has a tendency to 
becomes so intellectually immersed in a 
work that she can't hack her way out to 
where the unarmed spectator stands, she 
has communicated something vital of her 
tunnel vision to the Trinity Rep ensembie. 
When they're finally freed from metaphoric, 
choreographic, and absurdist constraints 
and allowed to act, they do so with brio and 
feeling. At the Trinity Repertory Company, 
201 Washington Street, Providence 
(401-351-4242), through November 5. 
Curtain is at 8 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, 
and at 2 and 7 p.m. on Sunday. Tix $22 to 
$30. 


SWEET BIRD OF YOUTH. Tennessee 
Williams's hothouse melodrama deais with 
an aging star and a gigolo who use and 
abuse each other. The respectable Back 
Alley Theatre's season opener is directed 
by Jim Quinn — who can't disguise the 
basic luridness, and predictability, of the 
material. At the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8 166) , 
through November 5. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Friday through — Tix $12; $10 for 


eleven fascinating women, who range from 
a tattooed divorcee in a singles’ bar to a 
baton twirler who “found God through 
twirling.”’ At the Back Alley Theatre, 1253 
Cambridge Street, Cambridge (491-8166) , 
November 9 through December 10. Curtain 
is at 8 p.m. Thursday through Sunday. Tix 
$12; $10 for students and seniors. 

A TRILOGY OF ONE-ACT PLAYS. The 
Black Folks Theater Company presents a 
trio of new plays: Bill Harris’s Every 
Goodbye Ain't Gone, Edgar White's Man 


‘and Soul, and Pearl Cleage’s Hospice . At 


the C. Waish Theatre, Suffolk University, 55 
Temple Street, Boston (427-1595), 
through November 11. Curtain is at 8 p.m. 
Thursday through Saturday and at 7 p.m. 
on Sunday, with 3 p.m. matinees on 
Saturday and Sunday. Tix $12; $8 for 
students and seniors. 
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***Laurie Anderson, STRANGE 
ANGELS (Warner Bros.). Despite the 
performance artist's guerrilla viewpoint, 
Strange Angels is Anderson's most radio- 
ready record — as well as her most socially 


been replaced with beds of Afro-Latin 
rhythms; guitar, bass, and drums doing their 
usual duties; and genuine melodies, floated 
above the sea of instruments by Anderson's 
newly activated soprano. She's writing for 
her voice for the first time, singing melodies 
as they evolve. And with a little help from 
her electronic friends, as on the chorus of 
the title track, the results can be strikingly 
pretty, nothing like her customary drone. 
Anderson’s new LP also gets its oomph 


from her human pais, a supporting cast of. 


international hot shots that includes 
guitarists Chris Spedding and Ray Phiri. 
*kkkThe Georgia Satellites, IN THE 
LAND OF SALVATION AND SIN 
(Elektra). The Atlanta-based quartet have 
remade themselves, and the results elevate 
the group far beyond being the ultimate bar 
band. Although /n the Land of Saivation and 
Sin offers enough agreeable thrashing to 
satisfy the faithful, that's only the beginning. 
The album's 14 cuts provide ample op- 
portunity for the band to channel the energy 
of their engaging barroom rock into a wider 
variety of forms. Even their tributes — 
unavoidable in a group as history-conscious 
as they are — have gained depth. The 
improved voices of Dan Baird and Rick 
Richards can put across such tunes with 
grace and ease. And the album showcases 
new ways they've developed to ~ work 
together as singers. On tracks like “Days 
Gone By” and “Crazy,"’ wild harmonies 
swoop from above the lead singer and carry 
the song home. There's intelligence at work 
here, but never at the expense of rocking 
out. The raucous, good-ol’-boy Satellites 
are still burning up stages, but their fury is 
more stunning because of the fierce ambi- 
tion that now powers it. 
*&* k:NRBQ, Wild Weekend (Virgin). 
NRBQ are equal-opportunity rock-and- 
rollers, paying as much attention to stimuli 
outside the mainstream as within. This has 
helped make them one of the most 
diversified ensembles on the pop scene. 
Keyboardist Terry Adams, bassist Joey 
Spampinato, guitarist Al Anderson, and 
drummer Tommy Ardolino know a lot about 
a lot, and they make a point of stuffing their 
music with the info they deem important. 
Wild Weekend is the cleanest and most 
focused example of their bent classicism to 
date. It’s also NRBO’s most straightforward 
record. Deciding on an uncluttered ap- 
proach, producers Andy Paley and Bill 
Scheniman make peace with contemporary 
marketplace criteria without sacrificing the 
band's oddball persona. There are love 
songs to cars as well as to women. There is 
self-explanation: ‘Poppin’ Circumstance”’ 
lists what gets Adams off and what the band 
does to get audiences off. Although it's hard 
to suspend disbelief when grown men skip 
their homework and lay down rubber, the 
melodies, as usual, compensate for the 
sophomoric allusions. 
*kkThe Red Hot Chili 
MOTHERS MILK (EMi). These funkateers 
are sadder and wiser. They've sobered up 
after the drug death of guitarist Hillel Slovak, 
though there's not much musical change. 
Vocalist Anthony Kiedis and bassist Flea 
remain the soul of the band, searching for a 
balance between good karma and great 
sex. Kiedis boasts about his band, himself, 
their funk, and then shoots out some 
spiritual Hendrix jargon. He busts the larger- 
than-life nihilism of the LA star scene on one 
of the best cuts here, “Knock Me Down,” 
where he laments, “‘it’s so lonely when you 
don’t even know yourself."’ But don't fret 
about the Peppers getting too serious. 
They've still got hot. pants for a “Sexy 
Mexican. Maid,”’ and they turn in a power- 
house version of Jimi’s “‘Fire’’ and mess 
with yer head by juxtaposing a Bad Brains 
buzz with classy horn and cello on “Taste 
the Pain.’’ Not bad for would-be moralists in 
boxer shorts. 
*Y THE STONE ROSES 
(Silbertone/RCA). This American debut 
opens with vocalist lan Brown droning the 
mantra-ike “| Wanna Be Adored." It seems 
to indicate an. iriflated sense of self- 
importance, though it fortunately abates 
during the following 11 songs — which are 
either artfully ambiguous or just plain vague, 
depending on how receptive you are to 
Anglo-angst music. The LP is well seasoned 
with ‘60s motifs and quotes from Simon & 
Garfunkel, mid-period Beatles, the Byrds, 
even the Zombies and the Beach Boys. It's 
all very clever and smoothly produced. 
Many of its songs could be strong singles, 
but as a whole the album is annoyingly 
random. The probiem lies in an absence of 
genuine feeling. The record's mood is 
detached, its intent evasive, and the result is 
an emotionally hollow portfolio with few 
common threads. 
*** ‘Various Performers, BLACK 
HAVANA DANCE COMPILATION 
(Capitol). This collection showcases a 
heady font of creative enthusiasm where 
Cuban-American Manhattanites use every 
spice on the international rack to thicken 
the throb. In Keith Thompson's Mantronix- 
remixed opener, tribal chants trade places 


compiled by Jimmy Guterman 
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on, but if “messiness” was the point, none 
of it would work. The point is “party.” 








previously 

terial: the punk heraldry of “Drive in 
Saturday,"’ penned as the follow-up to Mott 
the Hoople’s “All the Young Dudes” and 
never used; “1984/Dodo,"’ the title track 
from Bowie's aborted musical for Orwell's 
novel, which steals. grief-stricken strings 
from the Temptations’ ‘“‘Papa Was a Rollin’ 
Stone"’ and wa-wa guitar from isaac 
Hayes’s “Theme from Shaft.” Bowie 
jumped from style to style so aggressively 
he sometimes seemed like the force of 
nature he was always trying to be — a talent 
hemmed in only by the pop conventions he 
deemed himself worthy of, a human style in 
constant search of a context. 

*& *& KThe Del Fuegos, SMOKING IN THE 
FIELDS (RCA). This hometown band’s 
fourth LP is the culmination of restructuring 
and soul searching for lead singer Dan 
Zanes and bassist Tom Lloyd, the remaining 
founding members. Smoking in the Fields 
evokes both the Fuegos’ essence and their 
excesses. The opener, “Move with Me 
Sister,"" ack the innocent fun 
they had in their early days and a desire to 
rekindle audiences with that same spark. At 
the opposite end of the spectrum is the 
grossly over-orchestrated “I'm inside You,” 
which sags under the weight of. fussy 
strings, horns, and milky platitudes. in 
between are a handful of professional- 
sounding, distinctively Fuegos songs that 
show gfeater structural depth than the 
group's previous efforts yet aren't swamped 
by studio gimmickry. The jewel on the 
album is “‘Stand by You,” a declaration of 
love and loyalty that’s aching in its simplicity 
— just Zanes’s rasp, an acoustic guitar, and 
judicious daubs of cello, mandolin, and 
harmonies. 


.k* kBob Dylan, OH MERCY (Colum- 


bia). Thanks to producer Daniel Lanois and 
a strong supporting crew, the once-groggy 
Dylan has been sparked to make his best 
album this decade. Oh Mercy is Dylan 
dealing with all his usual demons, but set 
against the spirited accompaniment of New 
Orleans stalwarts like guitarist Mason Ruff- 
ner (who plays some beautiful solos and 
stuttering fills), percussionist Cyril Neville, 
Neville Brothers’ guitarist Brian Stolz, drum- 
mer Willie Green,.and Lanois on dobro and 
lap steel, Dylan sounds revitalized. It's been 
a long time since Dylan has given this much 
to a performance, live or on record. 

** kHoodoo Gurus, MAGNUM CUM 
LOUDER (RCA). Only songwriter Dave 
Faulkner and lead guitarist Brad Sheperd 
remain from the original band, and some of 
the humor is gone too. “Death in the 
Afternoon” would have been a spoof 
previously; it's played seriously here. The 
shaggy leader retains his knack for pop, 
cheerier side of their first breakthrough, *“‘! 
Want You Back." And the combination of 
its companionly love tyrics, Faulkner's 
casual vocals, and that burned-sugar, pop- 
rock melody treatment may make this the 
one that reaches the middie of the dial, if not 
the charts. More than their three previous 
American releases, 


encourages 
nation” is self-explanatory, from the druggie 
lyrics to the meandering melody — you can 
almost hear a sitar in the background. And 
Pra setae em Sydow 


many of those lustful teens who grace 
compilations. 
**kThe Kinsey Report, MIDNIGHT 


DRIVE (Alligator). On the 1986 New 
Biuebloods anthology, the Kinseys’ 
of the Blanket" established them as 
purest and steadiest new band in 
since Robert Cray's unit. Led by 
Kinsey, the quartet comes up with an 
sound based on the 12-bar standard, 
still accommodates any genre they wish 
explore: This, the group's second am, 
documents their and 


“Corner 
the 
blues 
Donald 
an edgy 
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the opportunity to get across to a wider 

audience that.might be put off by a grittier, 

more down-home vocalist. Kinsey's guitar 

playing is anything but smooth: he winds his 

aan nen these 10 songs, some- 
the 
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from a bass drum; taped keyboard sounds 
Stretched into cellos and teapot whistles — 
are still intact. Lanois makes a final nod to a 
higher being by ending the album with a 
dense ‘‘Amazing Grace’’ sung by Aaron 
Neville, whose voice is as close to an angel's 
0 et een ae 

kkk: THE MEKONS ROCK 'N’ ROLL 
(A&M). The Mekons are the only punk unit 
to make it into the form’s second decade 
with their ideals intact and their vision clear. 
With The Mekons Rock 'n’ Roll, they'te 
trying for a mass audience after years spent ; 
torturing themselves with their inability to 
secure one. This is not merely the group's 
most clear-headed recording. It's a. hand 


album with unremitting rants against the 
rock industry. The record starts with the 
bracing thrash of “Memphis, Egypt,"’ a 
terrific, energized tune filled with ideas like 
“The battles we fought were jong and 
hard/ Just not to be consumed by rock and 
roll.’ For all that they say they hate rock and 
roll, the Mekons are awtully familiar and 
comfortable with it. 

*& ‘Pajama Slave Dancers, HEAVY 
PETTIN’ ZOO (Restless). Here, the Slave 
Dancers turn in their third chops-happy 
assault on everything from south-of-the- 
border dance trends to kid-killing book- 
mobile drivers. As on last year’s Blood, 
Sweat and Beers, they know how to shell 
out the yuks,. but none .of it would work 
unless they hugged the curves of their whiz- 
bang tempos like no tomorrow. in the Slave 
Dancers’ world, to be subtle is sinful, to 
beich divine. Think of their output as a 
collection of novelty B-sides. The opening 
“My Baby's Way Rad’’ spews jerky tempo 
shifts between speed-piow overdrive and B- 
movie sing-along refrains. And ‘‘You Make It 
So Hard (To Go) "’ hurls tunk-dripped guitar 
licks and talkover vocais that owe as much 
to the Minutemen as the knowing naiveté of 
Jonathan Richman. 

*&%: The Sugarcubes, HERE TODAY, 


_ TOMORROW, NEXT WEEK! (Elektra). 


The Cubes’ debut was a rare gem; their 
followup is costume jewelry. At times their 
music dances in a world of its own — which 
makes it unapproachable. Lead singers 
Bjotk and Einar Orn seem bent on creating 
conflict between themselves. And too often 
Bjork's gritty..voice, so charming and 
childlike, is overcome by bombastic ar- 
rangements and Einar’s raw, mocking 
screams. ‘‘Pump" and “‘Water’’ save the LP 
from total disaster. ‘“‘Pump"’ has a rolling, 
Middie Eastern feel, with wooden flutes 
providing a primitive flourish. ‘‘Water’’ offers 
melodic, narrative pop with a dark twist 


CLASSIC 


kkk kJerry Lee Lewis, SOUTHERN 
ROOTS (Mercury, 1973). Cynics call this 
the Killer's last guip of air before he went 








. down for good, but what this collection 


really represents is his ability to accom- 
modate to any setting. in the tall of 1973, 
when this was put down, Lewis was riding 
high. He'd had three Top 20 ‘country hits 
that year, and his The Session, recorded in 
London with an unwieldy group of young 
British stars, gave him his first pop hit LP in 
nine long years. So Southern Roots was 
intended to solidify his comeback. With ex- 
con producer Huey P. Meaux, a man with 
energy and an ego rivaling Lewis's, osten- 
sibly at the heim, it's no surprise that this 
record turned into a. glorious mess. The 
record charges out of the gate with “Meat 
Man,” the most frankly pornographic song 
of Lewis's career (no small achievement) , 
and stays pinned in fitth gear. Southern 
Roots brought Lewis back to his Memphis 
sound, with more overtones of Stax than 
Sun, as represented in deeply felt covers of 
Percy Sledge’s “When a Man Loves a 
Woman” and Sam and Dave's ‘‘Hold On I'm 
Coming."’ He lays deepest into the ballads, 
especially the vanquished drinking lament 
“That Old Bourbon Church." Agairt all 
logic, Lewis continued to make fine country 
music throughout the seventies and eight- 
ies, but here he scorches for the last time in 
along time. (Southern Roots is long out of 
print. Aside trom cutout bins, it is available 
only as a volume of Bear Family’s 12-LP 
The Killer: 1973-1977 set, along with an LP 
of outtakes, alternate takes; and caging 
wer arguments between tewis “and 
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WEEK #] 


Cosmic Thing 
Megatop Phoentx 
Max Q. 

Def, Damb & Blonde 
The Ocean Blue 

We Too Are One 
Smithereens 11 
Candleland 

The Sensaal World 
Here Today, Tomorrow, 
Next Week 

Winter Hoars 
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EISINGLES 


Personal Jesus 
Should God Forget 


Lallabye 
On The Greener Side 


The Jesus & Mary Chain Blres From A Gan 


Erasure 
Thinktree 

Nine Inch Natis 
Peter Murphy 


Consolidated 





Del Fuegos 
Bullet Lavolta 
East Of Eden 
Think Tree 


MC Spider 


Nine Inch Nails 


Shelleyann Orphan 
Jesus and Mary Chain 
Stereo MC's 

Pig 


Sweet, Sweet Baby 
Hire a Bird 


Smoking in the Fields 
The Gift 
East of Eden 
Hire A Bird 

“A Poem is a City” 


TOP Moods for 


E-IMODERNS 


Pretty Hate Machine 
Rabies 

A Mind Is A Terrible 
Thing to Waste 
Times Up 

Miah 

Done by the Forces 
of Natdre 

Century Flower 
Aatomatic 

34-45-78 

Sick City 


Rio After Dark 
Listen Here 
Erskine 
Secrets 

Flat Oat 

The Spin 
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A Dry White Season 








ALLSTON CINEMA (277-2140) 

214 Harvard Ave. 

|: Second Sight: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lt: Shocker: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
BEACON HILL (723-8110) 

1 Beacon St. 


i: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 


5:15, 7:15, 9:15 


it: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:45, 3:45, 7:45, 


9:45 
Worth Winning: through Thurs., 5:45 


i: Halloween V: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 


7:30, 9:30 

i: Second Sight: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:45 

i: Erik the Viking: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5:15, 
7:20, 9:50 

i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 10:10 

CHERI 


50 Dalton St. 

{: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:40 

Ut: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:30, 7:30, 


t Phantom of the Opera: through Thurs., 1:45, 
3:45, 5:45, 7:45, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt: Shocker: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:30, 5:30, 
7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., midnight 
COPLEY PLACE (266-1300) 
100 Huntington Ave. 
I: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. on 
two screens, 10 a.m., 11 a.m., 12:30, 1:30, 3, 4, 
5:30, 6:30, 8, 9, 10:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; Sun., no 
10 a.m., 11 a.m. shows 
it: The Bear: through Thurs., 10.a.m., noon, 2, 4, 
6, 8, 10; Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
IV: Thelonius Monk: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 
noon, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10 a.m. show 
V: True Love: through Thurs., 10 a.m., 12:15, 
2:45, 5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., 
no 10 a.m. show 
Vi: weer tg ag tep 11:30 
a.m., 2, 4:30, 7, 9:30; Fri, Sat., 11:50; Sun., no 
11:30 a.m. show 
Vil: Dad: through Thurs., 10.a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 5, 
7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 10 a.m. 
show 
Vill: Dealers: Thurs., 10:30 a.m., 12:45, 
3, 5:15, 7:30, 9:45; Fri., Sat., midnight; Sun., no 
10:30 a.m. show 
IX: Gross Thurs., 10:15 a.m., 
12:30, 2:45, 5, 7:15, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:45; Sun., 
no 10:15 a.m. show 
X: Immediate Family: Thurs., 10:20 
a.m., 12:45, 3, 5:15, 7:40, 10:05; Fri. Sat., 
midnight; Sun., no 10:20 a.m. show 
Xk When Harry Met Sally: Thurs., 10 
a.m., 12:15, 2:30, 4:45, 7, 9:15; Fri., Sat., 11:30; 
Sun., no 10 a.m. show 
NICKELODEON (424-1500) 
606 Commonwealth Ave. 
I: The Story of Women: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:50, 5:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 
lt; Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
1 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 12:30, 
ob 5:10, 7:25, 10; Fri., Sat., 
IV: Apartment Zero: through Thurs., 12:20, 2:45, 
5:10, 7:30, 9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 
V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 8, 10:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 
PARIS (267-8181) 
841 Boylston St. 
Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 1, 
3:15, 5:30, 7:45, 10 


CHESTNUT HILL (277-2500) 

Rte. 9 and Hammond St. 

t: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 5:30, 
7:45, 10:10 

it: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 
5:15, 7:25, 9:45 

Wt: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:15, 
9:55 

1V: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 

5:20, 7:35, 10 

V: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:30 








1, 3:10, 


. Dead Poets 


FILM LISTINGS 


lt: Phantom of the Opera: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

lll; The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: Immediate Family: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 

V: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


CAMBRIDGE 


BRATTLE (876-6837) 

40 Brattle St., Harvard Sq. 

Making “Do the Right Thing”: through Thurs., 
4:45, 7:15; Sat. mat., 2:15; Tues., no 4:45 show 
Joe’s Bed-Stuy Barbershop: We Cut Heads: 
through Thurs., 3:30, 6, 8:30; Tues., no 3:30, 6 
p.m. shows 

Eraserhead: Fri.-Sun., 10 
Apparatus |i (three short films): Mon.-Thurs., 10 
Bombshell: Fri. the 10th, 4:15, 7:45 
Red Dust: Fri. the 10th; 6, 9:40 
HARVARD SQUARE (864-4581) 

10 Church St. 

|: Crimes and Misdemeanors: Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: Drugstore Cowboy: through Thurs., 12:45, 3, 
5, 7:10, 9:15; Fri., Sat., midnight 

i: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 12:30, 
2:40, 5:10, 7:25, 10 

The Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri, Sat., 
midnight 

IV: Look Who’s Talking: through 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 

V: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
noon, 2:30, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., midnight 

M 3-D: Fri., Sat., midnight 

JANUS CINEMA (661-3737) 

57 JFK St. 

Dad: through Thurs., noon, 2:30, 5, 7:30, 10 


SUBURBS 
ARLINGTON Regent (643-1198) 


7 Medford St 

: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Thurs., no 9:10 show due to live comedy show 
ARLINGTON, Capitol (648-4340) 
204 Mass. Ave. 
|: Parenthood: through Thurs., 4:15, 6:50, 9:15 
Babar: Sat., Sun., 1:10, 2:45 
i: Batman: through Thurs., 4:20; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1 
Dead Poets Society: through Thurs., 7, 9:20 
BEVERLY, Cabot Street Cinema (508-927-3677) 
286 Cabot St. 
The Abyss: Fri., Sat., 5, 8 
Johnny Handsome: Mon., Tues., 5, 7, 9 
Dead Poets Society: Wed., Thurs., 5:30, 8 
BILLERICA Flick (663-5425) 
Rte. 3A, Billerica Mall 
i: The Bear: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 
i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 7:25, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 
itt: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:10, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3:30 
GRARCIREE, Gunerel Crnama (048-1078) 
South Shore Plaza 
i: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1:05, 3:05, 
5:10, 7:20, 9:30 
lt: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:05, 5:10, 
7:20, 9:30 
i: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:45, 
7, 9:15 
IV: When Harry Met Sally: Thurs., 1:20, 
3:15, 5:05, 7:10, 9:20; Sat., no 7:10 show 
Staying Together: preview Sat., 7:40 
BROCKTON, Mall 
General Cinema (508-588-5050) 
|: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7, 
9:30; Sat., no 7 p.m. show 
Staying Together: preview Sat., 7:30 
it: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:15, 7:15, 
9:50 
iit: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:30, 9:40 
IV: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:15, 
5:25, 7:40, 9:50 
V: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:20, 5:30, 
7:40, 9:45 
Vi: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:30; 
Fri., Sat., no 7 p.m. shows 
Dad: Fri., Sat., 7 
Vit: Second Sight: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:05, 5, 
7:15, 9:15 
BROCKTON, Loews Theatres (508-963-1010) 
Rte. 27 


i: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs., 5:20, 
7:20, 9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3 

I: Crimes and Misdemeanors: Thurs., 
5:25, 7:30, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:20 
iit: Phantom of the Opera: through Thurs., 5:40, 
7:50, 9:50; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:40, 3:40 

IV: immediate Family: through Thurs., 5:30, 














7:40, 9:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:30, 3:30 
BURLINGTON, General Cinema I-IV (272-4410) 
Rte. 128, exit 42 

|: Shocker: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7, 9:20 

it: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:15, 
9:35; Sat., no 7:15 show 


~ Il: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 


7:30, 9:40 
IV: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 
7, 9:25; Fri., no 7 p.m. show 


.3 
It: Black Rain: through Thurs., 5:10, 7:35, 10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 12:30, 2:50 


We Lack: Who's Tain: trough Thur. Cal fr 


te Biseh sie Bough Thurs. Call for times. 
IV: Phantom of the Opera: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

V: Second Sight: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vi: immediate Family: through Thurs. Call for 


Vit: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
Vill: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 


‘1X: Shocker: through Thurs. Cail for times. 


X: The Bear: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
General Cinema I-VI (235-8020) 

Rte. 9, Shopper's World 

|: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:15, 

7:30, 9:45 

Il: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 

1:45, 4:25, 7:20, 9:50 

it: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:45, 7, 9:45 

IV: An innocent Man: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 

7:15, 9:45; Sat., no 7:15 show 

Staying Together: preview Sat., 7:45 

V: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:30, 4, 7:10, 

9:50; Fri:, Sat., no 7:10 shows 

Dad: Fri., Sat., 7:30 

Vi: Second Sight: through Thurs., 1:30, 3:20, 

5:20, 7:40, 9:40 

HANOVER, General Cinema I-IV (337-5353) 

Hanover Mall, Rtes. 3 and 53 

i: Second Sight: through Thurs., 1, 3, 5, 7:20, 

9:40 

lt: Worth Winning: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 

7:35, 9:45 

iit: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1,3:10, 5:20, 

7:35, 10 

IV: Next of Kin: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7, 9:30 

HINGHAM, Loring Hall Cinema (749-1400) 

65 Main St. 

A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20 

LEXINGTON, Loews Theatres (862-3260) 

1794 Mass. Ave. 

i: sex, lies, and videotape: Fri., Sat., 5:25, 7:30, 

9:40; Sun.-Thurs., 6:30, 8:30; Sat., Sun., mats., 

1:15, 3:20 

it: True Love: Fri., Sat., 5:30, 7:20, 9:30; Sun.- 

Thurs., 6:45, 8:45; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:40, 3:30 

LOWELL Flick (508-452-6900) 

205 Cabot St. 

|: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:05, 9:30; Sat., 

Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

Rocky Horror Picture Show: Fri., Sat., midnight 

It: Black Rain: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 

mats., 1, 3:30 

Led Zeppelin: The Song Remains the Same: 

Fri., Sat., midnight 

lit: Uncle Buck: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 

Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

NATICK Flick (653-5757) 

Rte. 9, Sherwood Plaza 

|: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 7:10, 

9:30 

Cheetah: Sat., Sun., 1, 3:30 

i: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:20, 

9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 

iit: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., 


4:10, 7:40, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:40 

it: Gross Anatomy: Thurs., 1:50, 4:30, 
7:50, 10:05; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 

iit: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs., 
1, 4:15, 7:30, 10; Fri., Sat., 12:10 a.m. 
IV: The Bear: through Thurs., 1:20, 3:25, 5:20, 
7:15, 9:25; Fri., Sat., 11:30 

V: Immediate Family: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:20, 
7:30, 9:40; Fri., Sat., mi 

Vi: Shocker: through Thurs., 2, 4:40, 7:55, 10:10; 
Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

NEWBURYPORT, Screening Room 
(508-462-3456), 82 State St. 

Scenes from the Class Struggie in Beverly Hills: 
Fri., Sat., 7, 9; Sun., Mon., 8 

Every Man for Himself, or the Mystery of Kasper 
Hauser: Tues.-Thurs., 8 

Second Animation Celebration: The Movie: 
starts Fri. the 10th, 7, 9:10 

NEWTON, West Newton Cinema (964-6060) 
1296 Washington St. 

i: True Love: through Thurs., 7:40, 9:40; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1:10, 3, 5 

li: When Harry Met Sally: Thurs., 7:30, 
9:35; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 3:30, 5:15 
itt: The Bear: through Thurs., 7:10, 9; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 12:40, 2:40, 5 

IV: sex, lies, and videotape: through Thurs., 
7:35, 9:40; Sat., Sun. mats., 12:25, 2:30, 4:50 
PEABODY, General Cinema (599-1210) 

North Shore Center 

k: Shocker: through Thurs., 1:30, 4:15, 7:15, 9:35 
it: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1, 3:10, 5:20, 
7:36, 9:45; Sat., no 7:35 show 

Staying Together: preview Sat 

tn Genadibape Goonh Tews, tt 7,9 
PEMBROKE, Cinema (826-5650) 

Rte. 139 

i: Shocker: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3; Fri., Sat., no 7:15 shows 


Dad: Fri., Sat., 7:15 gy se 
& Tap Soe gh Te. TAS, 115; Sat, 
Sun. mats., 4, 3 


11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:30 
li: The Fabulous Baker 

11:45 a.m., 2:10, 4:30, 7, 9:30 

iit: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:30, 7, 9:30 

IV: immediate Family: through Thurs., noon, 


2:15, 4:35, 7:10, 9:30 

V: Look Who's through Thurs., noon, 
2:20, 4:35,-7:10, 9:25 

Vi: Shocker: through Thurs., 11:45 a.m., 2:05, 
4:35, 7:05, 9:25 

Vik: The Ber: through Thurs., noon, 2:10, 4:30, 
7:15, 9:25 

REVERE, Showcase Cinema (286-1660) 

Rte. 1 and Squire Rd. 

t: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 


ll: Second Sight: through Thurs. Call for times. 
lit: The Fabulous Beker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

IV: Worth Winning: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
V: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

Vi: An innocent Man: through Thurs. on two 
screens. Call for times. 

Vill: The Bear: through Thurs. Call for times. 
1X: Shocker: through Thurs. Call for times. 

X: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Call for times. 


~~ e taae Call for . 


for times. 


1 Hast of Kim: troughs Thar. 
. Call for 


XIII; Immediate Family: through 


times. 
XIV: Phantom of the Opera: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 
SALEM, Loews Theatres (595-4700) 
East india Mall 
|: An innocent Man: through Thurs. Call for 
times. 
ll: Worth through Thurs. Cail for times. 
i: Phantom of the Opera: through Thurs. Cail 
for times. 
SCITUATE, Entertainment Cinemas (545-0045) 
Front St., Scituate Harbor 
|: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7, 9:10; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
i: A Dry White Season: through Thurs., 7:05, 
9:05; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 
iit: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 7, 
9:10; Sat., Sun. mats., 2, 4:15 

3 ., 7, 9:10; Sat., 


Assembly Sq. Mall 
t: Second Sight: through Thurs., 1:10, 3:10, 5:10, 
7, 9:30; Fri., Sat., 11:30 
it: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 1:15, 3:20, 
5:20, 7:20, 9:45; Fri., Sat., 11:45 


3:20, 5:30, 7:40, 10; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

V: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 
1:35, 4:15, 7:35, 10:10; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

VI: Crimes and Misdemeanors: Thurs., 
1:30, 4:15, 7:25, 9:50; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

3:25, 5:30, 7:55, 10:15 

Halloween V: Fri., Sat., midnight 

Vil: Erik the Viking: through Thyrs., 1:50, 8 
Worth Winning: through Thurs., 4:50, 10:10; Fri., 
Sat., midnight 

IX: Black Rain: through Thurs., 1:45, 4:40, 7:15, 
9:55; Fri., Sat., 12:15 a.m. 

X: Sea of Love: through Thurs., 1:15, 4, 7:10, 
9:40; Fri., Sat., 11:50 

Xt: Shocker: through Thurs., 1:40, 4:30, 7:20, 
9:50; Fri., Sat., midnight 

Xit; The Bear: through Thurs., 1:20, 4:10, 7, 9:20; 
Fri., Sat., 11:15 

SOMERVILLE Theatre (625-1081) 

55 Davis Sq. 

The Sorceress: Ffi., ? 9:30 

A Salute to Rocky and Bullwinkle Ii: Sat., 1:30, 
3:30, 5:30, 7:30, 9:30; Sun., 2 


Sugar Cane Alley: Sun., Mon., 5:30, 9:30 
The Wizard of Speed and Time: Tues., Wed., 
7:45 

The Stunt Man: Tues., Wed., 5:30, 9:45 
Liquid Sky: Thurs., Fri. the 10th, 7:45 
Eraserhead: Thurs., Fri. the 10th, 5:45, 10 
STONEHAM Flick (438-6600) 

Rte. 28, Redstone Shopping Center 

i: Parenthood: through Thurs., 7, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1, 3:30 

it: When Harry Met Sally: through Thurs., 7:20, 
9:30; Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3:30 


Weymouth 
I: Old Gringo: through Thurs., 7, 9:15; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 2 
lt: Look Who’s Talking: through Thurs., 7:15, 
9:15; Sat., Sun. mats., 1,3 
Papa err- —ganeed 


. Light Mall 
i: Shocker: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., Sun. 
mats., 1:15, 4:15 
it; Sea of Love: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:30; Sat., 
Sun. mats., 1,3, 5 
iit: Gross Anatomy: through Thurs., 7:15, 9:20; 
Sat., Sun. mats., 1, 3, 5 
IV: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs., 7, 
9:20; Sat., Sun. mats., 1:15, 4:15 


i: The Fabulous Baker Boys: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 

it: Sea of Love: through Thurs. Cail for times. 
IV: Look Who's Talking: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

V: The Bear: through Thurs. Cail for times. 

Vi: immediate Family: through Thurs. Cail for 
times. 

Vil: Phantom of the Opera: through Thurs. Call 
for times. 

Vilt: Crimes and Misdemeanors: through Thurs. 
Call for times. 








BOSTON FILM/VIDEO FOUNDATION 
(536-1540), 1126 Boylston St., Boston, presents 


“Africa and the Diaspora,” with screenings at 8 


LIBRARY (536-5400), Copley 
Boston. Mon. at 2:15 and 6 p.m.: Richard lil 


Sq., 
(1955), with Sirs Laurence Olivier, Cedric Hard- 


wicke, John Gielgud, and Ralph Richardson. 
Thurs. at 2 p.m.: Wasn't That a Time, a 


Melies's “Conquest of the Pole” (1912) and 
10th at 7:30 p.m.: independent 


Francisco Lombardi's Mouth of the Wolf (1989), 
a Peruvian film about police killings of peasants. 
Free. 

INSTITUTE OF CONTEMPORARY ART 
(266-5152), 955 Boylston St., Boston, presents 
“Cinema and the Situationist International.” Fri. 
at 7:30 p.m.: Isadore Isou’s French film Treatise 
of Slobber and Eternity (1951). Mon. at 7 p.m.: Gil 
J. Wolman’s The Anticoncept(1952) and Maurice 
Lemaitre's Has the Film Started Yet? (1951), 


group Situationist international. 

7 p.m.: Esther Schub's The Fail of the Romanov 
Dynasty (1927), Bruce Conner's “A Movie" 
(1958), and Wolf Vostell’s “TV 

(1967), followed by a talk by Tom Levin. Fri. the 
10th at 7:30 p.m.: Al Razutis’s Amerika (1983). 
Admission $3.50, $2.50 for students and senior 
citizens. 


MASS. COLLEGE OF ART FILM SOCIETY 
(232-1555) presents films at 364 Brookline Ave., 


High St., Medford. Thurs. at 7 p.m.: Charlie 
Chaplin in ‘The idle Class” and “The Kid." Free. 
MOUNT AUBURN BRANCH LIBRARY 
(498-9085), 64 Aberdeen Ave.. Cambridge. Fri. at 
3:30 p.m.: “Tales of Hans Christian Andersen.” 
Free. 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS (267-9300), 465 
Huntington Ave., Boston. Thurs. at 5:50 p.m.: the 
Boston Jewish Film Festival opens with Eli 
Cohen's The Summer of Aviya (1988), an israeli 
film based on the of Gila Almagor. 
Fri. the 10th at 5:45 and.8 p.m.: Janet Forman's 
The Beat Generation — An American Dream 
(1987), with oral testimony by Allen rpms 
Jack Kerouac, William Burroughs, and 
and Robert Frank and Alfred Leslie's “Pull nats 
Daisy” (1959). Admission $4,-$3.50 for students 
and seniors, $12.50 and $15 for Thurs. show. 
NEWTON FREE LIBRARY (552-7145), 414 
Centre St., Newton. Wed. at 7 p.m.: the 
documentaries “Mexico: The Land and the 
People,” “Americas in Transition,” and “Mex- 
ican Way of Life.” Free. 
SOMERVILLE PUBLIC LIBRARY (623-5000), 79 
Highland Ave., Somerville. Thurs. at 6:30 p.m.: 
part one of Anne of Green Gables. Free. 
SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY (268-0180), 
646 East Broadway, South Boston. Thurs. at 6 
p.m.: An American in Paris, with Gene Kelly. 
Free. 
SOUTHEASTERN MASS. UNIVERSITY 
poy en presents films in rm. 153, Visual 
and Performing Arts Bidg., North Dartmouth. 
pny oc hy a Los Olvidades. Free. 
WELLESLEY FREE LIBRARY (235-1610), 530 
Washington St., Wellesley. Thurs. at 2 and 7:30 


Sherlock Holmes and the Secret Weapon. Free. 




















NLM STRIPS 





compiled by Charles Taylor 





MOVIE OF THE WEEK: Bombehell (1833). Pure enjoyment. in this rarely screened, pre-Code screwball comedy, Jean Harlow does a 
witty self-parody as the sexy star who wages a war against the imaginatively intrusive studio publicity chief (played by that brilliant comic 
force, Lee Tracy) when her plans to adopt a baby threaten to destroy the image he’s built up for her. The sensational cast also includes 
Franchot Tone as the dreamy aristocrat she falls for (he’s amazingly good), Pat O'Brien as a feisty director, Frank Morgan as Hariow's 
dad (a sort of Gay ‘90s clotheshorse) , and a couple of sheep dogs who keep getting hilariously underfoot. Victor Fleming directed from 
a first-rate script by John Lee Mahin and Jules Furthman. Piaying with it is another sensational Harlow-Fleming picture, Red Dust, with 
Clark Gable and Mary Astor. At the Brattie, Friday, November 10. 
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*& * K APARTMENT ZERO (1989). In this 
British thrilier, a repressed eccentric film 
programmer (Colin Firth) forms a bizarre 
bond with a charismatic American (Hart 
Bochner), in a Buenos Aires apartment 
building. The perverse plot that ensues 
involves seria’ murders foreign 
mercenaries, and Argentine death squads 
Director Martin Donovan's voluptuous, chill- 
ing, and politically suggestive tale. though it 
echoes many others, yields a flavor distinct- 
ly its own. Nickelodeon 
APPATUS Ii. Mary Hestand’s “He Was 
Once,"" Brooke Dammkoehier's ‘‘La 
~~ and Alvin Eng and Melissa Cahill’s 
The 20th Anniversary Reunion Concert of 
Big Character Poster'’ make up this pro- 
gram. Brattie 








* “BAGDAD CAFE (1988). Director Per- 
cy Adion once again teams up with the hefty 
Marianne Sagebrecht (the star of his 1985 
Sugarbaby) . only this time the results are 
precious and tiresome. Sagebrecht plays a 
German traveler who, after splitting with her 
husband, ends up at the Bagdad Cafe, a 
rundown desert hangout staffed by a 
collection of dispirited American weirdos; 
it's up to her to revitalize them. Adion, trying 
for a tone of cracked lyricism, fails to make 
the residents of the Bagdad remotely 
appealing, and he OD’s on the_rather 
cloying devicé he introduced in Sugarbaby, 
filming everything through candy-colored 
filters. The movie is like King of Hearts 
directed by Fassbinder. The stilted cutesi- 
ness of the comedy isn't just a matter of 
crude execution — it's rooted in the whole 
late-"60s staleness of the idea. Only 
S&gebrecht, a porcine kewpie-doll, is ap- 
pealing, and she doesn't have nearly 
enough to do. & Harvard Film Archive. 
BARON MUNCHAUSEN (1961). 
Czechosiavakian director Kare! Zeman's 
version of the Rudolf Raspe classic Harvard 
Film Archive. 

@®THE BEAR (1989). Jean-Jacques 
Annaud’s stupefying film features a 
scene where an orphaned bear cub who 
wanders off while his adopted father frolics 
with. an available female and trips out on 
psilocybin-mushrooom caps, envisioning 
dancing mushroooms in Peter Max colors 
turning into butterflies. Annaud and 
screenwriter Gerald Brach must have found 
their way to the mushrooms first; the movie 
is pure lunacy. The plot can be summed up 
in a few sentences. but there are long 
stretches where the editing is so peculiar 
and confusing you can't figure out what's 
going on. The film's ursine stars are 
beautiful creatures, but even die-hard natu 
ralists may have a rough time slogging 
through this one. Copley Place, West 
Newton, suburbs 

*® BLACK RAIN (1988). In this appalling 
Ridiey Scott picture, Michael Douglas plays 
a New York cop conned out of the Japanese 
gangster he and his partner (an enjoyably 
relaxed Andy Garcia) are assigned to 





escort back to Tokyo. Their pride stung 
they stick around to heip the Japanese cops 
track down the gangster. The scriptwriters 
probably wanted this to be an international, 
interracial 


buddy-buddy action movie, 





where the cops learn from each other's 
different approaches to crimefighting, and 
become friends. But it ends up absurdly 
unbalanced. with Douglas teaching his 
Japanese counterpart (the distinguished 
Japanese actor Ken Takakura) how to do 
his job like Dirty Harry — and the movie 
confirms al! of Dougias’s instincts. The 
gifted cinematographer Jan De Bont makes 
the movie visually impressive. but its 
offensively jingoistic. We're cued to laugh at 
the rude, arrogant Yankees making fun of 
those ritual-bound Japs, and the movie's 
idea of a running gag is that they don’t 
understand Dougias’s obscenities. The rea 
joke is the idea of a smug scenery-chewer 
like Douglas teaching a superbly restrained 
actor like Takakura to “‘go for it "’ And for all 
the Asians with money in Holiywood beating 
those know-it-all Yanks at their own game 
the message of the movie must be. high 
camp. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs 


Cc 


* kk &K CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS 
(1989). Woody Alien manages to resolve his 
conflict between shtick and high serious- 
ness by dividing his impulses into two subtly 
related stories. In one Martin Landau plays 
an opthamologist whose extramarital affair 
opens him up to a spiritual crisis questioning 
tne meaning of good and evil when his 
mistress (Anjelica Huston) threatens to 
expose him. in the other story, Allen plays a 
documentary filmmaker trying to win a 
lovely producer (Mia Farrow) away from 
the allure of trash culture represented by his 
brother-in-law (Alan Aida), a sleazy, suc- 
cessful TV mogul. Counterpointed, the 
stories produce a strange aichemy; as the 
thread of each becomes clear the motives 
and morals of the characters become 
ambiguous. The movie's philosophizing and 
self-analysis might be unbearable if it 
weren't for Landau’s performance, which 
makes the most fiorid dialogue sound 
natural. And Huston vibrates with a. per- 
petual quaver that embodies the dissolution 
of Landau’s life. in this film, Woody Alien 
seems no longer to be rendering life as a 
cartoon: instead the casual detail suggests 
submerged mysteries. He has moved from 
dilettantism to genuine artistry. Paris, 
Harvard Square, Circle 


®DAD (1989). Playing a lovable old coot 
whose tribulations make Job's look like a 
day at the beach, Jack Lemmon wants to 
tug your heartstrings and get you to exclaim 
what an actor he is. He's out to show you 
how this oid man suffers and — oy! — does 
he suffer. Senility, coma, cancer 
schizophrenia, and the attentions of Ted 
Danson as the son who wants to make up 
tor years of neglect are just some of the 
indignities. Unlike the old schoo! of tear- 
jerkers, which were at least up-front about 
their manipulation, Dad comes from the 
Terms of Endearment school of tearjerkers 
which pretend to be sensitive stories of 
people who discover how much they love 
each other. But thére's something sick 
about a movie that uses cancer as the 
quickest route to hug therapy. With Olympia 
Dukakis; directed by Gary David Goldberg 
Copley Place, Janus, Circle, suburbs. 














kkk KDRUGSTORE COWBOY ‘(1989). 
Gus Van Sant's film delves into the subject 
of drug addiction not just with courage, but 
with gaiety. It never loses sight of the toll of 
addiction or glamorizes the sordid lifestyle, 
yet it celebrates with stark detail and 
exuberant style the profoundly human 
impulses that drive needies into veins. Set in 
Portland, Oregon'in 1971, the film follows 
two junkie couples who stage a series of 
Grugstore robberies looking for Diaudid 
instead of dollar bilis. Bob (Matt Dillon) and 
his fough Barbie-doll wife, Dianne (Kelly 
Lynch), head the gang. rounded out by 
dim-but-earnest Rick (James Le Gros) and 
his teenage, bad-luck girlfriend, Nadine 
(Heather Graham) . The tour operate like a 
parody of the nuclear family and what 
undoes them is the volatile family politics 
they practice. Unfortunately. when Bob 
decides to go straigh, so does the film: but 
Dillon brings grace and grit to his line 
readings and a sullen, insinuating grandeur 
to even his most downtrodden and des- 

picable moments. And Van Sant matches 
him; even his most excessive flights of fancy 
are bouyed by a grim whimsy. With William 
S. Burroughs Nickelodeon, Harvard Square. 

*&k%A DRY WHITE SEASON (1989). 
Donald Sutheriand stars as the white 
Afrikaner schoolteacher forced to confront 

the evil ways of the system that supports his 
way of life. Set during the 1976 Soweto 
uprising, the movie chronicles Sutherland's 
growing awareness of what his country is 
doing as his gardener, then the man's son 

and wife are butchered by South African 

security forces. When his common decency 

overcomes his desire for stability he turns to 

a barrister (Marion Brando in a tour-de- 

force performance), who conducts an 

inquest and then watches as the case is 

dismissed. Director Euzhan Paicy doesn't 

limit her black characters to either saints or 

victims, but she does succumb to Holly- 

wood reductionism, personifying all the evil 

in the person of one heinous character 

(Jurgen Prochnow). There are some mo- 

ments of eloquence, but in the end tragedy 

and responsibility are contained by formula. 

With Janet Suzman, Susan Sarandon, .and 

Zakes Mokae. Nickelodeon, Harvard 
Square, suburbs 








*& Kk KERASERHEAD (1977). Shot in 
shimmering black and white and backed by 
@ soundtrack of cosmic industrial roars, 
David Lynch's snail-paced nightmare about 
@ nerdy Everyman (John Nance) who 
marries his pregnant girlfriend and ends up 
playing father to a mewling monster baby is 
one of the most authentic dream films ever 
made, a worthy pop heir to the Surrealist 
classics of Bufiuel and Cocteau. The film is 
horrifying, funny, and creepily beautiful, and 





Continued on page 38 
kkk Superb 
xe Good 
x* Middling 
* Bearable 
° A turkey 


The absence of a rating means the 
film has not been viewed as we go to 
press. In such cases, no judgment is 
intended 








The symbol @ indicates a film is 
available for home-video viewing. 








“PERFECT ... BRILLIANT.” —Jay CARR / BOSTON GLOBE 


“A MASTERPIECE....” —perer KEOUGH / BOSTON PHOENIX 








CAROLINE AARON ALAN ALDA WOODY ALLEN 
CLAIRE BLOOM MIA FARROW JOANNA GLEASON ANJELICA HUSTON 
MARTIN LANDAU JENNY NICHOLS JERRY ORBACH SAM WATERSTON 


CASTING BY COS (UME Ot SIGNER 


JACK ROLLINS so CHARLES H. JOFFE “CRIMES AND MISDEMEANORS” JULIET TAYLOR JEFFREY KURLAND 


tOuoR sheen OWRECTOR OF PHOTOGRA: EXECUTIVE PRODUCE 


SUSAN £. MORSE ace SANTO LOQUASTO SVEN NYKVIST asc JACK'ROLLINS so CHARLES H. JOFFE 
ROBERT 6 WOOD ALLEN PEM on DIDI overs en 
ere 
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NOW PLAYING! 

















mania SHOWCASE CINEMAS | 
10 CHURCH ST. RTE. 1 & 128 EXIT 115A 
iL 326-4955 
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WOBURN || REVERE || DANVERS ATICK 
ATG. 128 EXIT 35 6 RTE. 38 are.cra aD. QTE. 128 . EXtT 24 ot ASSEMELY 5Q. RTE 93 ne MATION SHOPPERS WORLD| 
933-5330 186-1660 777-2555 | $93-2100 628-7000 653-5005 / 237-5840 














No Passes at Loews Theatres. 














“WH W Hy FRESH AND GUTSY... 


AN ORIGINAL AMERICAN COMEDY WITH BITE.” 
(highest 


IKK "et PROVOCATIVE. 


A JAZZILY POETIC BLACK COMEDY.” 


“TWO VERY ENTHUSIASTIC THUMBS UP. 
ONE OF THE YEAR'S BEST FILMS... 
A GREAT MOVIE.” 
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Starts Today, Friday, November 3rd!. 

















MAKING e 
“DO THE RGaT Tung —*§ 


| “ERASERHEAD” 
(Dir. David Lynch) 10 p.m. only 


“HE WAS ONCE,” 
“20TH ANNIVERSARY Bec 
REUNION CONCERT OF Bay 
BIG CHARACTER ot 
POSTER” 
at 10 p.m. only 





40 BRATTLE ST. 
HARVARD SQ 
CAMB + 876-6837 








“A SIZZLING LOVE DUEL. ‘Dealers’ 
combines the best of ‘Wall Street’ 
and ‘Working Girl’.” 


Jeannie Williams, USA TODAY 


“CHIC. A mating dance of born predators.” 


‘Bruce Williamson, PLAYBOY 


REBECCA DeMORNAY 
PAUL McGANN 


This time she’s running 
an even ‘Riskier Business? 


DEAZERS 


RANK FILM DISTRIBUTORS preseass EUSTON FILMS production 
meme PAUL McGANN .« DERRICK O'CONNOR 
” Manse by HARTLEY 
tmcain Pode ANDREW BROWN et HAMBLEY 
Screenplay by ANDREW 
Produced by WILLIAM PB. CARTLIDGE Diecedty COLIN BUCKSEY 


TS 
PICTURES 


[Rear 
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EXCLUSIVE ENGAGEMENT, STARTS TODAY 











FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 3RD! 














Continued from page’ 37 © 
it. features an unforgettable 
coup — a mutant,.mewling 


squeamish.) & Brattle, Somerville Theatre. 


kk * XTHE FABULOUS BAKER BOYS 
(1989). This sensational debut from writer- 
director Steve Kioves is a comic-romantic 
reverie that never goes soft; it has luxuriant 
strains of desire and longing and loss. After 
15 years, Frankie and Jack Baker's (Beau 
and Jeff Bridges) Jounge act is beginning to 
wear. Things lodk up when they hire singer 
Susie Diamond (Michelle Pfeiffer), but the 
tenuous truce between the brothers is 
disrupted when she and Jack fall for each 
other. The heart of the movie is a long, hard- 
edged mating dance between these two, 
and the scenes between Jack and Susie are 
small classics of sensual rapport. Bridges 
and Pfeiffer never give into the romantic 
masochism of beautiful losers or ask for 








- easy sympathy. Instead, Pfeiffer flaunts an 


immensely likable, smart-alecky manner; 
she's an aimost-poetic actress with a terrific 
comic sense. And as Jack, who's so far 
down he doesn’t have the energy to climb 


out, Jeff Bridges gets at what it costs to 


poifiting both is Beau Bridges, who zeroes in 
on the need for stability that drives Frank to 
take each crummy job that comes his way. 
But what really gets to you is the combina- 
tion of '40s-style romance with contem- 
porary attitudes. Kloves doesn’t push a 
thing, yet he keeps goirig further than you 
expect, and there isn’t a false emotion in the 
movie. The beautiful lights-down-liow pho- 
tography is by Michael Balihaus. Copley 
Place, Circle, suburbs. 

*&XFATA MORGANA (1970). Werner 
Herzog’s beautiful, emotionally muted 
quasi-documentary look at the Sahara and 
its people. Herzog ‘turns his collection of 


tourists, 
natives — into a bizarre myth in three parts: 
a_ creation, a view of paradise, and 4 
summary of “The Golden Age.”” Visually 
haunting, if also somewhat baffling. Harvard 
Film Archive. 
*&%: FAT MAN AND LITTLE BOY (1969). 
Roland Joffe’s film about the young group 
of Manhattan Project physicists who 
created the atomic bomb isn’t focused 
enough to.find a coherent story or an 
illuminating insight into one of the most 
catastrophic events in the history of man- 
kind. What Joffe and screenwriter Bruce 
Robinson settle on is the prototypical st 
of the military-industrial. complex, 
represented by Army General Leslie Groves 
(Paul. Newman), browbeating, seducing, 
and ultimately ensiaving traditional pristine 
scientific thought, represented by physicist 
J. Robert Oppenheimer (Dwight Schultz) . 
But Joffe has little concept of characteriza- 
tion or dramatic’ development; he can 
reduce characters to stock figures and still 
have them seem vague and murky. Newman 
moves uncomfortably under the random 
clichés of his role, and Schultz, having little 
more to work with, can't suggest the inner 
life of an enigma. With Natasha Richardson, 
Bonnie Bedelia, John Cusack, Laura Dern, 
and John C. McGinley. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 





*%GROSS ANATOMY (1989). As the 
med-school protagonist, Matthew Modine 
has a complacent, insolent charm — the 
kind of self-possession that can draw you to 
someone and make you want to slug him at 
the same time. Modine has made the hero a 
bit of a prick — combative to his hard-ass 
anatomy prof (Christine Lahti, in a horrid 
role) and aggressively obnoxious to the 
classmate he’s attracted to (Daphne 
Zuniga, in a horrid performance). Un- 
fortunately, the movie insists on turning him 
into a better person. Modine has a bracing 
way with his lines, and he works hard to give 











slashed to ribbons. Not horrible enough to 
be horror-kitschy, too slow to scare, no 
Style, no subtance, no sustain. Trick, no 
treat. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 


@AN INNOCENT MAN (1989). A straight- 
forward action movie with a vile subtext. 
Tom Selleck plays a man framed for selling 
drugs by crooked cops and sent to prison 
for three years. There, he’s harassed by a 
nasty black con whom, he’s told, he’ll have 
to kill to be safe from. He nobly resists until 
he sees the con's cronies gang-raping 
another prisoner and learns he’s next. So he 
murders the con and gets the respect of the 
other prisoners; soon he’s strutting with the 
best of the bad-asses. Todd Graff has a few 
funny moments as a know-it-all little con, 
but this is still the worst movie Peter Yates 
has directed since The Deep. With F. Murray 
Abraham. Beacon Hill, suburbs. 

*IMMEDIATE FAMILY (1969). Quin- 
Aessential Reagan *80s. in what is hands 
down the most condescending movie of the 








infant’ with a. ~. 
head like a jellied calf fetus: (It’s not for the — 














*& KLOOK WHO'S TALKING (1989). The 
sexual politics in this farce, about a 
successful career woman (Kirstie Alley) 
who becomes by her married lover 
and then decides the best thing she can do 
is to find her son-a father, are fairly 
repugnant, and the movie is fairly terrible. 
But the gimmick — the baby (in the voice 
of Bruce Willis) carries on a running interior 
monologue — is funny when we get to hear 
an infant giving smartass rejoinders to 
adults making fools of themselves. And the 
two stars are appealing. Alley’s scratchy 
voice and wised-up manner grow on you, 
and as the taxi driver who takes her to the 
hospital and falls for her and the baby, John 
Travolta shows some of the charm that 
made him a star. He works so well with the 


- child because he’s an open, accessible 


performer. When he grins, this dumb-dumb 
farce lights up with his sweetness. Directed 
by Amy Heckerling. Charles, Harvard 
Square, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 
*&k**LOVES OF A BLONDE (1965). 
Before becoming the maestro of over- 
wrought Hollywood productions, Milos For- 
man. was one of the leading lights of the 
Soviet-quashed Czech New Wave. Loves of 
a Blonde, arguably his finest film, is a 
melancholy, richly comic fable of a provin- 
cial girl seeking true love amidst the 
hypocrisy and crassness of party politics 
and traditional morality. Falling for a bad 
musician in a cheap suit doesn't make her 
quest any easier. Tender, dark, and bawdy, 
Loves may not have the soundtrack of 
Amadeus (1984), but it doesn’t have the 
grandiose schmaitz, either: Harvard Film 
Archive. 








*& KX NEXT OF KIN (1989). Patrick Swayze 
plays a Chicago cop hailing from the 
Appalachians out to find the Mafioso who 
killed his younger brother (Bill Paxton) 
before his older brother (Liam Neeson), 
who's come from the mountains swearing 
revenge, gets to the guy first. There's a 
potentially interesting parallel between the 
clannishness of the Mafia and the Ap- 
palachian community. But the action-movie 
mechanics defeat any exploration, though 
the director, John Irvin, a fine action-movie 
craftsman, does what he can. Beacon Hill, 
suburbs. 

*kk*KXKNIGHTS OF CABIRIA (1957). 
Fellini at his best. Giulietta Masina gives a 








and steamy romance in which Mary 
Astor and red-hot Jean Harlow vie for the 
affections of Clark Gable, the hunky over- 
seer of an Indochina rubber plantation. 
Victor Fleming directed this sprightly enter- 


and Have Not and Only Angels Have Wings. 
Brattle. 





*& *SEA OF LOVE (1989). Though this 
thriller takes off from a potent premise — a 
cop (Al Pacino) investigating a series of 
murders apparently committed by the 
woman who answered the male victims’ 
personal ads falls for the prime suspect — 
the director, Harold Becker is not a man 
with great sensuality or cunning. And 
though Richard Price's script has some 
funny banter, he’s so intent on making a 
statement on urban loneliness and sexual 
freedom that he doesn't bother to fill in the 
plot holes. As the suspect, Ellen Barkin is 
stuck in a terribly conceived role. Price has 
bately written a character, and Becker's 
idea of making her a sexually independent 
woman is to dress her like a hooker. Barkin, 
always in tune with the sexuality of her 
characters, unwittingly feeds into the con- 
ception, but she undercuts it. too, bringing 





















the character a gutsy likability. Pacino is 
terrific at a sort of hangdog street comedy, 
’ but he overdoes it and we have no sense of 
@ man caught in an erotic delirium. He's 
best in his scenes with the wonderful John 


Goodman, who plays his partner. A big,’ 


sexy bear of a man who radiates an 
immense appetite for life, Goodman quaffs 
a shot and a beer in a way that makes you 
swear Dom Perignon couldn't taste any 
sweeter. Cheri, Chestnut Hill, suburbs. 

*% SEX, LIES, AND VIDEOTAPE (1989). 
There’s no exhilaration, no fever, no ob- 
sessiveness in the highly praised debut from 
26-year-old writer-director Steven 
Soderbergh, and the conventional morality 
beneath the sterile kinkiness of the surface 
may be why the film has struck such a 
chord. Set in Louisiana, the film focuses on 
the lives of four young characters: Ann 
(Andie MacDowell) , who can’t stand to let 
her lawyer husband John (Peter Gallagher) 
touch her, Ann's sister Cynthia (Laura San 
Giacomo), who's having an affair with 
John, and John’s college friend Graham 
(James Spader), who is nothing like John 
remembers him. Soderbergh’s camera sits 
on the actors’ faces during long, semi- 
improvised scenes meant to leave us with 
the naked truth. And Graham is the stranger 
whose arrival is the catalyst for the dis- 
covery of that truth. A recovering 
pathological liar who is impotent and can 
only get aroused watching videotapes of his 
interviews with women about their sex lives, 
Graham is also Soderbergh’s (a self- 
confessed former pathological liar) stand- 
in, and meant to stand as a metaphor. for 
how an insular artist learns to use what he 
does as a tool for human interaction. The 
movie is mush at heart, that old soapy tale 
about people who learn to love each other 
again. The movie says sex is fine as long as 
it's the good old-fashioned romantic kind, 
but that anything else is nasty and un- 
healthy. It may be this message that, in the 
era of AIDS, gets a movie acclaimed as a 
frank, honest examination of sex. When it 
comes to the messiness of real love and sex 
and relationships, Soderbergh, like his hero, 
goes limp. Nickelodeon, Harvard Square, 
West Newton, suburbs. 

*&*k':THE SHOP ON MAIN STREET 
(1965). This Czech film, set in World War Ii, 
tells the tale of a Slovak (Joseph Kroner) 
who befriends and protects an elderly 
Jewish lady (marvelously portrayed by Ida 
Kaminska) , the owner of a bankrupt button 
shop he has come to take over. The movie is 
both a powerful study of anti-Semitism and 
a wistful portrait of life in a provincial town, 
but it’s marred by a certain aimlessness and 
sentimentality that seems peculiar to the 
Czechs. Directed by Jan Kadar. & Harvard 
Film Archive. 

@STORY OF WOMEN (1989). As Marie 
Latour, the French woman executed by the 
Occupation government in 1943 for per- 
forming abortions, Isabelle Huppert gives a 
dull, drab performance that generates 
neither sympathy nor interest, but is right at 
home in Claude Chabrol's dank, vague film. 
For all the deliberateness of his technique, 
it's anybody's guess what he’s trying to say. 
At various times it seems a feminist 
statement on what women (Marie as well as 
her customers) have to do to get by. Then, 
when Marie has earned enough to move her 
family to a large apartment and it becomes 
clear that money is what matters most to 
her, it seems a comment on what the 
bourgeoisie will do to maintain themselves 
By the end, when Marie has become a sort 
of anti-Joan of Arc, the movie is completely 
unhinged. Chabrol says that the judges who 
condemned Marie can't possibly under- 
stand what it is to raise or bear children 
since they're men. But it’s hard to get 
righteous about a woman who doesn’t give 
a damn about the fate of the clients she 
“operates” on, or who rents out her 
children’s rooms to whores during the day 
so she can make more money. Nickel- 
odeon. 

*&kKKTHE STUNT MAN (1980). This 
exhilarating comedy about filmmaking 
moves along like a marvelous toy that 
sprouts some new whirligig every few 
seconds. Peter O'Toole (in a wizardly 
performance) plays a movie director at 
work on his magnum opus, a World War | 
epic. A fugitive from the police (Steve 
Railsback) seeks refuge on the set, and 
O'Toole invites him to fill in for the stuntman 
killed making one of the film’s scenes. The 
film almost killed director-Richard Rush, 
who suffered a heart attack battling studio 
moguls who insisted it was unreleasable. 
But he and the film triumphed: it is a 
magical, barbed dance through the laby- 
rinth of art and reality. At. its. center is 
O'Toole: imagine a casually loopy rendition 
of “some fey, Shakespearean villain and 
you'll get some idea of his performance. At 


the Somerville. 

%*& *& XSUGAR CANE ALLEY (1984). You 
might expect a film about black agricultural 
wage slaves in 1930s Martinique to be a 
bleak one, but by focusing on the education 
of a gifted young boy named José (Garry 
Cadenat), who is saved from a life in the 
cane fields by his stern, elderly grand- 
mother, director Euzhan Palcy captures 
both the humiliation of life under the 
overseer's whip and the joys that sustain a 
resilient, put-upon people. The result shines 
like the warm summer days of childhood. 
Somerville Theatre. 





kkKX”*R THELONIOUS MONK: 
STRAIGHT, NO CHASER (1989). Though 
the extensive backstage and performance 
footage in this documentary brings Monk’s 
eccentric genius. somewhat closer to the 
realm of the everyday mortal, the visual 
evidence and testimony of intimates confirm 
that though time has removed much of the 
inscrutability of his music, the man remains 
an enigma. The film records his. personal 
grace, but it also records the difficulty of 
playing and living- with him..Monk’s son, 





Thelonious Jr., tells of his father’s in- 
troversion, and occasional 
Among the-best of the music js, the band 


w&kK:TRUE LOVE (1989). Nancy 
Savoca’s debut film has an 

messiness, a limber ensemble, and a 
peppery, detailed script (which Savoca 
wrote with Richard Guay) that racks up 
observations as it cuts among the constant- 
ly shifting sub-groups in the preparation of a 
wedding -in an italian-American 
neighborhood in the Bronx. The issue that 
threatens to break up the wedding is the 
groom's (Ron Eldard) inability to give up 


his friends (i.e., his adolescence) when his . 


bride, Donna (Annabella Sciorra), has 
already moved. into the forefront of her life 


sand expects him to do the same. Eldard 


plays the groom, Michael, with considerable 
skill and convincing childishness. But the 
women, the tough-vulnerable Sciorra, 
Suzanne Costallos as her warm, sensuous 
mother, Aida Turturro and Star Jasper as 
her best friends, and Kelly Cinnante, 
hilarious as her mouthy kid sister, are the 
ones who take over the movie. Towards the 
end, the movie loses some of its ebullience 
but the performers maintain their high spirits 
right through the final credits. Copley Place. 


Vv 


kkk KI VITELLONI (1953). One of 
Federico Fellini's finest films, this is a kind of 
Italian Neorealist Diner, the story of five 
aimless young men who spend their days 
loafing around their small hometown, 
sponging off their families and pretending 
that one day they'll go on to better things. 
The film captures both the comedy and the 
tragedy — the creeping restlessness and 
despair —- of those who can't let go of 
adolescence. Memorable. Harvard Film 








Archive. 





*& & WHEN HARRY MET SALLY (1989). 
The polish and calculation of Rob Reiner’s 
romantic comedy taint the honesty that is its 





greatest virtue. The movie follows Harry . 


Burns (Billy Crystal) and Sally Albright 
(Meg Ryan) during their chance en- 
counters leading up to their eventual 
involvement. Reiner has reduced his story to 
the elements that directly explicate the 
problem of love and friendship, which 
means that there’s a lot of talking. For- 
tunately, screenwriter Nora Ephron has a 
shrewd ear for dialogue and for the 
devastatingly apt absurdity, which suits 
Crystal's dour, deadpan delivery. At best 
Meg Ryan is a good listener, but in general 
her response is blank-eyed disapproval. By 
the time the two do go to bed, Sally turns 
out to be too shallow to have been the 
source of anticipation, and Harry's interior is 
so verbalized there’s no mystery left. And 
Reiner finally buries the issues he raises in 
glibness. As the pair's two best friends, 
Carrie Fisher and Bruno Kirby are able to 
cut through the narcissism that impedes 
Harry and Sally's intimacy. Copley Place, 
suburbs. 

* XTHE WIZARD OF SPEED AND TIME 
(1989). Writer/director Mike Jittov's com- 
plaints about why animators don't get any 
respect are sour and self-indulgent and they 
pad out what might have been a diverting 
half-hour. The hero is an unemployed 
special-effects man trying to sell his script to 
a Hollywood studio. When we see him 
bringing his effects to life, the movie is 
delightful: But the grudge against the 
powers of Hollywood slow the film to a grind 
and the second half is stymied by formula 
and every moldy movie conceit imaginable. 
Instead of proving that animators are 
hamstrung by the industry, it suggests that 
for them, feature-length. filmmaking is a 
dead end. Somerville Theatre. 
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THE PHOENIX 
VIDEO MONTHLY 


has the latest information 
on new video releases 
and the best places to find them. 


LOOK FOR IT IN THE NOVEMBER 10 
ISSUE OF THE BOSTON PHOENIX. 
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keane on 
screen: 
writing & 
selling for 
film & 
television 


a j 5:00pm 
ee: $145 A two-day 
seminar 
taught by 
screenwriter and 
novelist 
Christopher Keane, 
instructor of 
graduate 
screenwriting 
courses at 
Emerson College 


call to register: 

boston film/video f tion 
1126 boyiston street 

boston, massachusetts 02215 
617-536-1540 
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She's a working girl in London's 
Wall Street. He's a $100 million 
accident waiting to 
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